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Charlotte Square 1822 from the original by J. G. Rennie 


ba Hee aGe OF ELEGANCE 


Charlotte Square was completed in 1820. Today you can see it almost .as King George IV saw 
i it in 1822, the finest example of its kind in Europe, its architectural unity unchanged save for 
he the mellowing of the passing years. 


\ Today also you can recognise the Scotch Whisky whose audi remains unchanged, d blend with 
all the mature elegance of age <fanes 


‘ “King George lV’ 
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MISS ALISON MARGARET BRADFORD 


Miss Alison Margaret Bradford, only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Bradford, of Merrow Farm, Dunsfold, Surrey, 
is engaged to be married to the Hon. Martin Browne, younger son of Lord Oranmore and Browne and of the 
Hon. Mrs. Hew Dalrymple 
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NASH TERRACES REPRIEVED 


HE Crown Estate Commissioners, ap- 
) pointed a year ago under the direction of 
the Lord Privy Seal in place of the old 
Crown Lands Commission, have- certainly 
brought a new enlightenment and energy to the 
problem of the Regent’s Park Terraces. The 
fears expressed by Sir William Holford and 
many others that these “new brooms” might 
sweep away Nash’s scenically magnificent but 
notoriously decrepit architecture, in the interests 
of “‘sound estate management”’ or “‘rational pro- 
gress,’” have been in large measure allayed by 
their unexpectedly encouraging statement. In it 
Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve gives proof of the 
same zest for enterprises demanding faith as well 
as judgement that distinguished his work on the 
War Damage Commission. Although it is clear, 
the Crown Estate Commissioners say in their 
report, that ““‘we cannot expect anything like a 
commercial return from this expenditure, we 
feel that any large landowners with the necessary 
means should be ready to make some unprofit- 
able contribution to preserve lovely buildings.” 
In this new spirit they rightly base their future 
policy for Regent’s Park on the report of the 
Gorell Committee, which seemed to have been 
pigeon-holed for ten years. 


Applying this broad principle, the Com- 


missioners accept the unique character of the 
terraces, and consequently that “none of them 
can be left in their present state, doomed to 
decay,’ or “‘be demolished simply to erect 
modern replicas,” but issue the warning that 
not all can be restored to appropriately effective 
use “‘if the cost proves to be anything like £8 to 


Committee’s estimate’’ for doing so. “‘Appro- 
priate’ refers to the important decision that the 
terraces facing the park shall be restored to 
useful, not “‘museum,”’ life, to be lived in and not 
merely worked in. Before any demolition will 
be considered, every possibility of repair and 
adaptation, within this qualification, and with 
regard to a moderate financial return on capital 
expenditure, will be examined. The Commis- 
sioners do not at present accept or reject the 
evidence given to the Gorell Committee on these 
questions, and notably on the doubtful efficacy 
of the repairs made by the Ministry of Works 
on the buildings converted to temporary offices, 
pending renewed investigations already in pro- 
gress. Whatever their outcome the Commission 
has decided on its own account to preserve 
nearly half, and that the most important part 
architecturally, of Nash’s whole scheme. For 
most of the remainder the precedent is estab- 
lished of inviting private developers experienced 
in such undertakings elsewhere to submit pro- 
posals (some have already been made) for con- 
version into flats and maisonnettes. One 
section—Cambridge-gate, built at the south-east 
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corner of the Park in the 1870s—which is both 
hideous and infested with dry rot, is to be 
replaced by modern buildings of a design 
required to be in harmony with the whole. 

Mr. Louis de Soissons has been engaged by 
the Commissioners to superintend the conver- 
sion into houses and flats of the great composi- 
tion of thirty-three houses forming Cumberland- 
terrace, for which James Thomson was Nash's 
collaborator, on the east. Park-crescent, Park- 
square and York-gate—the grand south 
approaches to the Park comprising sixty-one 
houses—are to be repaired and where necessary 
rebuilt, and the thirty-eight houses in Hanover- 
terrace and Kent-terrace on the west are 
also to be retained. Those for which 
developers are solicited comprise Sussex-place 
on the east, with its curious ‘Turkish”’ 
domes, Cornwall-terrace (south-west side), which 
the young Decimus Burton probably designed 
under Nash, York-terrace (south side) and the 
magnificent Chester-terrace (east side). In con- 
nection with Chester-terrace many will hope 
that London University may reconsider the 
proposal, dropped owing to the cost, of conver- 
sion for students’ residence. With its terminal 
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THE WISE MEN 


HY then, did God make man, 
Through all the ages 
Since the world began, 4 
If not to bear his sign? 
Why show him sacrifice and love, 
The attributes divine? 
Why lead him by a star, 
Or bless him by a Son, 
Or teach him how to pray 
For his salvation? 


Yet, as he probes through space, 
From stay to satellite, 
Lord, guide him by thy grace 
As, on the Christmas night, 
Wise men were led to thee: 
Guide him to brighter day, 
With richer gifts—as they. 
MARGARET SHEPPARD FIDLER. 
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archways and garden, the terrace approximates 
to a collegiate plan and, with its considerable 
depth, could be suitably reconstructed. This 
applies in varying degrees to all the terraces, 
the backs of which, and largely their interiors, 
it is envisaged will be mostly rebuilt. 

The Commissioners, it is inferred, approve 
“collegiate’’ use where appropriate, but Sir 
Malcolm has pointed out that it is not their 
function to subsidise undertakings, however 
desirable, further than they hope to do under 
their policy for the preservation of all the 
original terraces. Whether it will in fact be 
successful will turn on questions of cost, for the 
answers to which we may have to wait anything 
up to ten years, when most of the leases expire. 
But since the provisional estimate for the 
Commissioners’ part of the project is £650,000, 
sanguine hopes are not unreasonable for renew- 
ing the life of all the terraces for at least sixty 
years and in particular of realising the Univer- 
sity aspect of this imaginative scheme. 


WHERE PLANNERS MAY ERR 


EN years’ experience of a policy of com- 

prehensive control of land use does not 
seem to have reduced substantially the wide 
difference of opinion which existed at the time 
of its introduction. Last week’s conference 
organised by the Town and Country Planning 
Association showed that the area of contention 
is still great. Mr. Henry Brooke, Minister of 
Housing and Local Government, stressed the 
truth that Britain is a country in which freedom 
of choice is prized, “and we intend to go on 
prizing it.” He admitted that if Britain were a 
totalitarian state “one could do big things. 
Most fortunately for us, we are not like that.” 
In passing, he mentioned that if every lamp- 
post required planning permission ‘“‘some rather 
nasty results’? might be prevented, but, he 
added, “‘one would have robbed freely elected 
authorities of their present discretion.’ The 
opposite view was expressed by Sir Sydney 
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Littlewood, who maintained that ‘what mat- 
tered was to get the right decisions, not to 
satisfy local pride or prejudice.’”’ He would 
withdraw planning powers not only from all 
county districts but also from some county 
boroughs. Among the factors which he listed 
as rendering small authorities unsuitable for 
planning powers was ‘“‘fear of their electors.” 


.That could imply that members of small local 


authorities, mixing and mingling daily with 
their neighbours, have more respect for public 
opinion than the dedicated planner finds con- 
venient. If, in fact, that was what Sir Sydney 
Littlewood meant, the argument comes back to 
Mr. Brooke’s dicta that “Planning must accept 
that this is a country in which freedom of 
choice is prized,” that we are not in a totalitarian 
state, and that ‘“‘planning could destroy its 
reputation by trying to be perfectionist.’’ On 
present showing, perhaps another decade must 
pass before that view finds general acceptance. 


NATURE CONSERVATION PROBLEMS 


N its report for the year ended September 30 
(H.M. Stationery Office, 5s.), the Nature 
Conservancy draws attention to three matters 
that give cause for particular concern: the lack 
of a close season for red deer, the continued 
shooting of birds of prey in defiance or ignorance 
of the law, and the wanton damage being done 
in nature reserves. .The need for a close season 
for deer, and for the imposition of severe penal- 
ties for deer-poaching, has been argued on 
several occasions in CoUNTRY LIFE. Meanwhile 
the indiscriminate slaughter, with its attendant 
cruelties, continues in the Scottish Highlands. 
Farming interests must obviously be respected, 
and the stock of deer kept down to a safe level, 


_ but given good will there seems no reason why 


that should not be possible, and it is to be 
hoped that legislation controlling the shooting 
of deer will be introduced with as little further 
delay as possible. What is disturbing about the 
shooting of protected birds of prey is not 
merely that some people are deliberately flouting 
the law, but that others, including occasionally 
those whose special business it should be to 
know, appear to be ignorant of the law. Such 
ignorance should be fairly easy to dispel. The 
attitude of indifference to nature conservation 
that the Conservancy sees underlying the 
damage being done in reserves is a more 
difficult matter, but a concerted campaign, 
perhaps on television, to educate people in the 
aims and importance of the Conservancy’s work 
might do much good. 


REACHING THE PUBLIC 


T is satisfactory to learn that immunity 
from smog during the last few years has not 
induced complacency in the West Midlands, 
and that local authorities there are to hold a 
conference in Birmingham next week on the 
subject of clean air. They are to consider a 
report on a campaign conducted by exhibitions 
and other means to foster public interest in the 
subject. Here is work which deserves com- 
mendation. The practical steps necessary to 
a drastic reduction in the pollution of the air 
in industrial districts demand from the resident 
population, no less than from local industries, 
a degree of active co-operation which can best 
be obtained by bringing the public to an under- 
standing of the problem and of the perils which 
must be the consequence of present neglect. To 
confer with the public at large is much more 
difficult for a local authority than to gain the 
attention and co-operation of industry within 
its area, but the growing necessity of doing so 
will, in time, compel authorities to discover 
effective techniques. In this connection it is 
interesting to find the borough council of 
Boston, Lincolnshire, organising a social func- 
tion to which newly qualified voters are to be 
invited and at which they will hear something 
about their rights and obligations as citizens. 
A neighbourly gathering under the auspices of 
the local authority may well prove for some 
of them the awakening of that consciousness of 
“‘belonging”’ which is the beginning of a sense of 
citizenship and of an ambition to serve. It is 
better that such an initiation into a community 
should take this form than arise from the efforts 
of political parties seeking recruits, 
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NOTES 


. By TIAN NIALL 
Wes Mr. Jorrocks, it will be remember- 


ed, was interviewing his huntsman, that 

somewhat leathery individual Pigg, he 
was taken aback, at the end of their meeting, to 
be asked for “‘arles.”’ ‘““Wot,”’ asked Mr. Jor- 
rocks, “is arles?’’ Pigg lost no time in enlighten- 
ing his future employer. 

I was re-reading the adventures of the 
famous M.F.H. the other day, and it was a 
moment or two before I recalled why the word 
had such a familiar ring. Often, as a child, I 
stood about, or sat in the kitchen, when my 
grandfather interviewed prospective employees. 
At the end, like the slap of the hand between 
horse’ traders, the bargain was sealed by a few 
shillings called arles. I don’t know if such 
tokens of good faith are still given by farmers at 
hiring fairs, but it was the custom in Scotland at 

_that time, and it was evidently a fairly well 
known practice in Surtees’s time. I don’t think 
I have.ever seen the word in print elsewhere. 
I should have given the spelling, as we 
pronounced it, “‘earls.”’ 

Iie * 
* 
-ARLES varied a shilling or two. The most 
valued man was usually a ploughman. His 
bargain-sealer would amount to perhaps five 
shillings. A second ploughman might get half-a- 
crown and a byre-boy or stockman the same, 
but a mere boy about the place was doing well if 
he got a shilling. Sixpence was more often the 
rule, and, of course, represented a fair percent- 
age of the weekly earnings of the boy at that 
time. ‘‘Did he give you your arles?’’ was a 
double-edged question. It meant that a man was 
considered of good character and his word could 
be taken. It also meant that the new employer 
had been gauged to some extent. Meanness over 
the amount given when the bargain was made 
could indicate the sort of living the ploughman 
might expect in the household. When arles were 
handed over a steady man might spit on them 
for luck and put them in his pocket while he 
remained to exchange talk about farms and 
farming. He who could not wait to take his 
departure was obviously a fellow of no account, 
determined to invest his shilling or two in some- 
thing in the way of ale. Many times I heard a 
sturdy ploughman ask: “And would you be 
giving us our arles?’’ I had quite forgotten the 
custom until Icame toread Handley Cross again. 
* * 
* 

THINK a sort of restlessness prompted me to 
go through the cupboard on the landing. In 
addition to my fishing gear it contains two gun 
cases. One of the guns is an old one without 
firing pins, the other a very solid, full-choked 
hammer gun that was kept for a long time at the 
cottage. I brought it home to clean,it up and 
restore it to its case. The barrel needed re- 
browning, or blueing, I noticed. I proceeded to 
polish it up and gave the bore its wipe with 
brush and tow. I even counted my cartridges 
and found I had an assortment, including a few 
No. 1 shot that the River Board gave me for 

shooting a cormorant. 

The last time I shot with this particular gun 
was in early spring, before the fishing season, 
when I co-operated with the local pigeon 
shooters and kept the birds on the move when 
they came anywhere near the little wood. I don’t 
think I shot more than three or four pigeons, 
and I really wasn’t thinking seriously about 
shooting when we went to town, but the gun- 
smith’s shop is a fascinating place. I am drawn 
to it even as I am drawn to ironmongers’ shops 
in country towns, where I admire-tools I should 
never be able to use, axes that would blister my 
hands, saws that would make my back ache. I 
made my excuses and escaped to look in the 
gunsmith’s window. I traded a gun for a rod 
there two years ago. It wasn’t much of an effort 
to push the door open and go in. Once inside I 
felt I was committed in a way. I didn’t really 
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D. £. Tyler 


“ANYTHING TASTY THIS MORNING, MR. CUDLIPP?” 


have an excuse for buying an over-and-under, 
or one of those wonderful pieces of art engraved 
“with game,’ as the gunmaker’s list has it, but 
I thought of the single-barrel and spoke up. I 
bought a bottle of blueing liquid. I was home 
before I discovered that I needed a trough, some 
linseed oil, some caustic soda and some dusters 
before I could renovate the gun. 

The following day I made good the de- 
ficiency and, following the instructions, treated 
the gun, boiling it up on an old stove, first to 
remove the grease and then to get it to the right 
heat for blueing. The finish, said the pamphlet, 
should equal the best trade finish. To my sur- 
prise, when I had juggled with the caustic soda 
solution, hooked the barrel out of the water, 
painted it with the blueing liquid and put it 
back into the trough to boil again at least ten 
times, things turned out exactly as foretold. The 
barrel looked like new. If I have the slightest 
niggling thought about it, it is that it looks too 
good for the stock. 


* * 
* 


STEP from putting a gun in order is to go 
and shoot with it. I called on a friend who 
is a very fine clay-pigeon shot as well as a keen 
salmon fisherman. We discussed the season past 
and our mutual lack of success. ‘“‘Do you ever 
shoot now?’’ I was asked. I thought of the gun 
and my small hoard of cartridges, shrugged and 
said: ‘““What is there to shoot?’’ It is as easy as 
that to find oneself agreeing to join a pigeon club 
and taking a ticket for the pigeon club’s annual 
supper. Pigeon shoots in my part of the world 
take place a little late. The pheasants come first 
and, quite rightly, they must not be disturbed in 
the preserves until the season is over, so that it 
may be some time before I begin taking a stand 
at the weekly pigeon shoot. I can’t say that I am 
much of a shot, but pigeons never gave me as 
much trouble as uphill rabbits. Once or twice I 
managed a right and left at them, but never got 
over my astonishment at being able to bring it 
off in time to call my neighbour’s attention to 
my skill. 

A domestic whisper asks: ‘‘Will it become a 
sort of religion, like fishing?’’ I doubt it. There 
are not so many ready and reasonable excuses 
for failure at shooting as there are connected 
with fishing. When one has blamed the turn- 
over, the fit of the gun, or one’s liver there isn’t 


very much that can be said! 


* * 
* 


RELATIVE wrote to say how dismayed she 
was to learn that a coal mine, or coal work- 
ing of some sort, had been started in a beautiful 
park she had often walked through and played 
in as a child, and she had my sympathy. I am 
perhaps a sentimentalist about more things than 


I might be. One of the things that disturbs me 
most is to find that a wood I used to know has 
been cut down. I am well aware that woods age 
and harbour timber disease, that timber must 
be cut when it is ripe and that every effort is 
usually made to see that woods are replaced, but 
there is no memory worse than one of still older 
memory outraged. I used to walk through woods 
and fish in a certain stream that would still 
exist In my mind but for the fact that recent 
news tells a different story. The trees—beeches 
and oaks—have fallen, the banks of the stream, 
no longer held by roots, have sloughed into a 
bog choked by debris, grass and weed, and the 
trout no longer dart up-water at the movement 
of a shadow. The beeches were probably time- 
ripened and ready to come down, but I would 
rather not have heard about it and had the 
thought that, any time I liked, I might steal 
back to boyhood, catch myself a trout in the 
very roots of a laurel or rhododendron and 
watch the sunlight on beech branches as grey as 
the hide of an elephant or the skin of a mouse. 


* * 


* 

N article I read the other day dealt with the 
escape to the wild of a polecat ferret, and 
reminded me of a ferret I owned at one time and 
gave away to a man in the village who founded 
a good strain with it and sold many a litter as a 
result. I met this man only the other day and, 
recalling how he took Charlie, the ferret, who 
turned out to be Charlotte, off my hands, I 
enquired about the end of his enterprise, since 

ferrets are now a drug on the market. 

The ferret-breeder looked me in the eye for 
a moment and then said: ‘Well, as you know, I 
was very attached to them ferrets. I couldn’t 
just wring their necks, could I?”’ I agreed that 
he couldn’t just do that and waited. ‘I took 
them up the country an’ let them out,”’ he said 
at length. “After all, they came from the wild in 
the beginning, didn’t they? I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if they’ve bred a whole lot of wild ferrets.”’ 
His justification for this seemed to be that 
the ferrets would help the stoats and weasels in 
their work of exterminating rats and mice. J] 
hoped that none of his colony of ferrets got into 
the hen-houses in the locality. I am not sure 
whether stoats raid chicken runs, but I know 
that ferrets gone wild sometimes do. 

While on this subject, is a ferret really 
equipped to survive in competition with the 
virile stoat and weasel? I am not sure that it is. 
It is subject to chills and other minor ills when 
bred in captivity, and I fancy that only the 
strongest of the breed would manage to stay 
alive, let alone reproduce, although a natural 
diet might do a great deal to strengthen the 
pampered constitution of a hutch-bred ferret. 
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N the fall—that is an Americanism to be 
envied and adopted—do you ever allow 
yourself to think about the present blacker, 

ultimate season of the year? And in this blacker, 
wintrier, final season do you ever think back to 
the fall, and to earlier quite different felicities? 

This last autumn, last fall, last October, 
after summer time had ended, after an extra 
hour had been slept on a first shorter Sunday, 
there were days, do you remember, of a quite 
delectable Indian summer. Recall them now 
(if you are generous enough to recall the 
frequent fineness of fine weather)—days which 
were not quite clear, but which were exquisite 
and gentle as the late Bourbon roses they 
brought into bloom. 

I had spent some of October at Grimaldi, 
across the Italian border from Mentone, still 
bathing, from a beach below tawny caves 
which had sheltered Aurignacian man in a 
warmest corner of the Ice Age. A few more days 
I had breathed the perfection, absolutely, of 
autumn air, enjoyed the perfection, absolutely, 


1.—PUTTING UP THE HOLLY, BY BIRKET FOSTER. 
can be greened—with ivy, holly and mistletoe ”’ 


of autumn sunlight, in Provence—at Fontaine 
de Vaucluse, where Petrarch lived, under the 
limestone cliffs, under tall blue skies, out of which 
leaves of plane trees wavered and crinkled to 
earth, each one of them cooked to an exact dry- 
ness and crispness: each a perfect expression of 
the fulfilment of a year. 

At home came that Indian summer, a little 
more sad, a great deal more soft. After the 
midday’s warmth, mists rising in gardens. Mists 
along the Nadder, for instance, rising around 
the cedars of Wilton House, Sir Philip Sidney’s 
Wilton; rising around statues which had lost an 
arm, statues whose chests were rusty with lichen, 
whose shoulders and neck were roughened with 
moss. Mist, too, rising around a liquidambar 
tree,which reddened and yellowed as splendidly 
as a whole New York autumn, and had still 
dropped only a few of its elongated maple 
leaves, each of them fragrant. Then in the 
evenings a sun vanishing from cooler air; and 
dew collecting on the chilly surface of the car. 

But by day it was still warm, still com- 
forting, and comfortable: politicians conferred 
at Brighton; Lord Hailsham stepped in trunks 
out of the autumn sea. Days, I repeat, as 
mixing warmth and coolness, as much scented, 
as Bourbon roses (by my own window these 
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A GREEN AND SPARKLING CHRISTMAS 


By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


were Queen Victorias, planted there long before 
my time). 

Leaves ringed a plum tree on the lawn, 
nasturtiums up the steps and against a black 
trellis were still alight. Love-lies-bleeding still 
drooped new tassels on to a brick path, the 
rusty curve of a Dutch barn burned between 
yews and elms. It was still deck-chair time—at 
least if midges were sprayed out of the sunlight. 
But it was also the time when you first hear 
(which I don’t like to hear) sad robins sniffling 
and sneeping around the house. That moment 
is a premonition of the colder times of a poem 
of discomfort by Walter de la Mare, which 
should be said to oneself, alone: Ghost-grey the 
fall of night, it begins, 

Ice-bound the lane, 

Lone in the dying light 

Flits he again; 

Lurking wheve shadows steal, 

Perched in his coat of blood, 

Man's homestead at his heel, 

Death-still the wood. 


*s Christmas, if it isn’t green, 


The discomfort increases—you read on: 

Odd restless child; it’s darks 

All wings ave flown e 

But this one wizavd’s—hark ... 

And the robin sneeps and pipes again, and warns 
you of February. 

Still, things were not pitched so far. The 
lanes were warmth-illumined still and not ice- 
bound. The sunlight was still scented. There 
was still colour; and still green in the world. 

Green in the world. I looked, during one of 
the best of these Indian summer days, at a mass 
of ivy around a stump. Do you notice ivy in 
flower? There it was. Lateish October. A 
rounded volume of dark green, of the glossiest 
dark green, speckled with small yellow worlds, 
or globes, of blossom. And bees, bees, bees all 
around them. The last flowers to come into 
blossom, the last foraging of insects; who 
always seem to hurry around ivy blossoms hys- 
terically and quite desperately. 

Someone remarked to me that a cutting of 
one of the upright ivy stems or extremities, 
standing into the air, would produce an upright 
free-standing ivy tree. I daresay. But it is 
Christmas. “The odd, restless robin now hangs 
about the place (my neighbours shoo out any 
robin that crosses a doorway; I don’t blame 
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them), 
longer, and cars now start more slowly—which 
is a line you can add to a thousand year old) 
Welsh poem about winter: 

Cold the fishes’ bed under the ice, 

Thin the stag, tagged is the grass, 

Cars start more slowly, 

Brief is twilight, trees ave bent. 

At any rate, I now recall that ivy in flower, 


I now go out and look at that same ivy—in - | 


fruit; fruits of winter and not of autumn. The 


globes of a starry yellow have become globes of || 


a knobbly black. There are no bees, no wasps, 
no flies, after a last sweetness. Only gobbling 
thrushes. But the leaves, protected shinily and 
waxily against cold, are every bit as alive, 
every bit as green. And so they will be after 
Christmas, in Jantary, in February, in the 
greyest days, on the wettest days, on the coldest 
days, on the whitest days of snow. 


Green in the world, green in the winter. 


Green glitter, into the bargain. 
I use ivy—how many people do?—in 
Christmas decoration. I use a little holly, I use 


a very little mistletoe, which (when I have the 
energy) I mix into a mistletoe bough, with rib- — | 


bons, and silver paper, and a tangerine. Ivy at 
least I can get (as we all can get it); whereas 


‘mistletoe and holly do not grow in my neigh- | 


bourhood. And I pay no inflated price for the 


ivy. Moreover, it is tractable and well-behaved. ; 


Holly insists omtucking its berries away, hiding 


them down the stem, and behind the leaves. 
Holly insists on falling down. 


Ivy, with its 
dog-nose berries, stands up and does what you 


days now are shorter, nights are now 


. 
' 
ve 


tell it to do; behind a picture, for example. — 


Green, though, is the point—for the third 
time. Ivy, holly, mistletoe. If the real cold has 
come, if there isn’t a rose out, or a primrose (as 
there generally is in the south), if the grass has 
gone brown and the glass down, the trio con- 
tinue to be there. Alive. And green. They are 
swanking, thank goodness, with the green 
blood of vegetable nature. 

Christmas, if it isn’t green, can be greened 
—with ivy, holly and mistletoe; and should be 
greened, if we have any relation to life. If, by 
mischance, we aren’t very alive, perhaps the 
trio can liven us. After all, we are Christmas. 

I should say again, glittering, and sparkling 
as well. Coming home from abroad, haven’t you 
ever felt that England—summer England and 
even autumn England—is sometimes too mono- 
tonously and too heavily green altogether? 


But this Christmas green is a speciality, indoors; — 


or else in a holly wreath on the door. 

Green-with-glitter. The ivy leaves glitter; 
the holly leaves glitter and the berries are red 
hot. Mistletoe is a matt green: the berries are a 
glitter of milk. 


Out of doors, in Trafalgar Square, out of — 


doors along the avenues under the downtown 
sky-scrapers of New York, where Christmas is 
apt to be a cold one, indeed, but best of all 
indoors, you must add yet another green—of 
the Christmas conifer in its tub. Indoors you 
must add candles, stars, glass balls. You must 
light the candles (electric bulbs on a Christmas 
tree are to be execrated; along with electric 
“candles” on the altar), switch off the lights, 
and have the fire screened, and enjoy greenness- 
cum-glitter again, a complete symbolisation of 
life in darkness. 

The only extra embellishment is to have a 
few sparkling voices singing The Holly and the 
Ivy; or to play on the gramophone Benjamin 
Britten’s Ceremony of Carols. Which, as a strict 
rule in families, should be played at no other 
time of year, and never before Christmas Eve; 
and never after Twelfth Night. The alliance of 
points of candlelight and glittering notes in the 
harp solo .of Britten’s Cevemony—that is 
Christmas; the alliance of mistletoe berries, 
holly berries, glittering leaves, Britten’s music, 
treble voices, and the words of one carol after 
another— 

I sing of a maiden 

That is makeles .. . 

Fairly few of my own Christmases have ] 
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SAMUEL PALMER. 


ever spent in acity ora town. Just as well. The 
lights of a large town hide the sky. They douse 
the stars; and stars are another element of the 
speciality of Christmas, or they should be. Stars 
should be examined at Christmas—when it isn’t 
raining; at Christmas, and on the nights before. 
If there is no frost on the ground, the stars are 
frost in the sky. They become larger—or they 
should; and they should increase their fire. 
Benjamin Britten’s carols for Christmas Eve; 
and for the festival of twelve days, the stars in 
the actual sky; and also (do you know them?) 
the stars full of excess and 
enormity in some of the early 
black and white drawings of 
Samuel Palmer; enduring fire- 
works hung by that artist of 
wonder over the _ blackest, 
most palpable of English hills. 

Folklore at times, in its 
English guise, makes sensible 
people irritated and impatient. 
It looks whimsical in print. 
What is and what we actually 
do the home-spinners of folk- 
lore sentimentally confuse 
with what was, or with the 
original and altogether for- 
gotten why of doing it first of 
all. Nature—odd thing as it 
may be to argue in COUNTRY 
LirE—can be another irritant 
and bore, dead as an old tyre.’ 
I like the nature I can feel, 
and the folklore I can feel. 

Monvasnee:  ihen— 
Christmas being here again, 
do I, or do you care as much 
as a holly berry if it is or it 
was the Winter Solstice, or if 
things we enjoy at Christmas 
had this or had that pre- 
Christian origin? Do you care 
about the natural history of 
holly, ivy and mistletoe— 
very much? Is/it anything, or 
very much to you, or to me, 
if the Christmas tree we have 
dressed is or is not a particular 
plantation species with its 
own proper name? 

Even if you are the 
Astronomer Royal or have 


2—A SHEPHERD AND HIS FLOCK UNDER THE MOON 


3.—JOURNEY OF 


AND 


STARS, BY 
“Stars full of excess and enormity . . . enduring fireworks hung by that 
artist of wonder over the blackest, most palpable of English hills” 


built the Jodrell Bank telescope, do you 
care so very much, when you happen to admire 
them at this time of the year, so excellently 
twinkling in and out of the blackness of yew 
trees, about the constitution, physically of the 
planets and the stars? 

Lively, enlivening symbolisations which 
we can feel—those are the ones we care about. 
I can feel—so can we all, I suspect—if I do not 
have to believe, a symbolising fancy as old as 
the hills: for instance, that cattle in stalls or 
cattle out in the fields kneel at midnight on 
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Christmas Eve. I can feel and I can enjoy, with- 
out asking too many questions of natural hist- 
ory, folklore, anthropology, all the mixed 
green glittering symbolisations which add up, 
unquestionably, to Christmas Eve, Christmas 
Day and all the clutch of the Days of Christmas; 
and as a matter of fact, so far as we in England, 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales are concerned, 
not a little of that addition sum is relatively 
modern. Or it is a new edition and a new adding 
up of old elements, revived, borrowed (like the 
Christmas tree from Victorian Germany), 
transformed; and ulled with our own feeling, 
actual, authentic, contemporary. Christmas is 
modern, as well as ancient. (1 perhaps you 
could say it belongs to all tin«;, and to no 
specialtime. A pause, or an interval, oranessence. 

As for town versus country, Christmas, 
after all, even if we forget it, is one uf those times 
when the country repossesses the town; at least 
when green and sparkling items of the country’s 
growth are crated, load after load of them, into 
the towns, and into the emotion of towns. 

In my own country Christmas, I must add 
that I should like the town to give me in ex- 
change just one extra item. I should like a 
picture. For completeness sake, adding glitter 
to green glitter, and star-glitter and berry- 
glitter, and glitter of carols, and glitter of frost, 
I should like a picture of the Three Kings: 

See how from fav upon the Eastern Road 

The stav-led Wisards haste with odours 

sweet. 

On second thoughts, instead of the picture itself, 
I shall be quite content if some millionaire 
reader of Country Lire transports me, annually 
—let us make it annual, and not just once— 
annually, by air, from Wiltshire to New York, 
and from the airport to New York’s Metropoli- 
tan Museum, to inspect one picture, for precisely 
twenty minutes, each Christmas Eve. Once, and 
once only have I seen that picture, when 
December snow actually swirled across New 
York avenues. It was that little panel in which, 
how miraculously, how actively, Sassetta 
places the Three Kings, who ride so gaily, in 
such colour, between bare hills, beneath a blue 
sky, under the walls of a pink city—led, these 
kingly sophies, by the star which came dancing 
up the Orient. 

Iilustvations: 2, Photograph, King’s College 
Newcastle, veproduced by permission of Mrs. 
Madeline Hardie; 3, Metropolitan Museum, New 
York. 


THE MAGI, BY SASSETTA. “ How miraculously, how actively, Sassetta places the 
Three Kings ” 
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day, when gaff-rigged Victorian cutters 

sailed the shining main—that deliciously 
Elizabethan word which still means the North 
Sea. There were hoys carrying.coal up the long 
creeks to villages with Saxon names. Thames 
and Medway barges, red-sailed, with great lee- 
boards like huge fins, brought the beer, hun- 
dreds of noble barrels, from Gravesend. They 
flew little red burgees, a white shrimp dancing 
gaily in the wind upon each. 

The beer went by creek and estuary to 
ancient stranded inns, sitting snugly among 
their ducks and geese at the seaward end of 
dusty lanes where dog-roses bloomed. Or they 
were dumped, those rotund barrels, upon quiet 
quays, in little coastal towns, smelling strongly 
of fish. 

The oyster and shrimping fleets from the 
Island, from “ Brittlesea,”” from the Crouch and 
the Roach, from Tollesbury and Maldon, made 
a brave show of sail upon the satin seas of those 


iE began far away and long ago, on a sunny 


“EVERY TOWN ON THAT LONG, ENCHANTED COASTLINE HAS ITS REGATTA.” Regatta Day 


: Z 
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REGATTA DAY ~- 


in the dark, dancing on the village green, 
fiddlers fiddling, flags flying, bunting fluttering, 
beer flowing and jollity supreme. 

It has not changed much. True, some of 
“them chaps at the Club,” suburbanly nautical 


in brass buttons, blue reefers, white tops and . 


sedulously preserved military ranks, born of a 
temporary war, but now rooted permanently, 
are apt to give themselves airs. 

They regard such men as the Councillor, 
who, naturally, is on the Regatta Committee, 
with faint condescension. The Councillor, for 
his part, sweeps them all into the wastepaper 
basket of his disdain with one phrase of fine 
scorn— butterfly sailors, allus a-stickin’ side- 
ways in the mud.” 

Old Ephraim, who is small, wrinkled, with 
sharp black eyes, cheeks like winter apples, a 
Breton name and a far-off foot in Dutch waters, 
is another object of patronising amusement. At 
least, he was. Things have changed a bit since 
last Regatta Day. Eph is now an object of fear, 


at Lowestoft in the early years of the century 


quiet yesterdays. There were hundreds of 
smacks. To-day you see a few dozen. 

Out of all this was born the Town Regatta. 
Every town on that long, enchanted coastline 
has its regatta, so it is not a mite of use, as 
they say, for you to try to sort out which one 
this was. It just happened. 

It was hatched jointly from the brains of a 
few old-fashioned, deep-sea going, Victorian 
yachtsmen, with their great cutters and beamy 
yawls, their schooner rigs and bluff ketches, 
plus the bearded, blue-jerseyed fathers of the 
fishing fleet. 

Regatta Day became, and still is, the high 
day of the year. In those days there were 
races for big yachts and little ones, for sailing 
dinghies and, above all, for oyster smacks. 
There was a barge race and a punt-sailing race. 
In the latter local gunners and wild-fowlers 
sailed their long, grey, narrow craft over a 
five-mile course of open sea and twisting creeks, 
past Tempesty Corner, where any puff of wind 
kicks up a short sea, round a couple of mud 
islands, inhabited by curlew and redshank and 
so up past Porpoise Point, where, under any 
Hunters’ Moon, you can be pretty sure that 
porpoises will be slapping their tails in the 
night hours, like barn doors falling down. 

There were starting guns going off all day, 
fireworks exploding at night, bonfires blazing 


loathing, scorn and hatred by “them chaps at 
the Club.” 

It all began with Maggie. Maggie stands 
fifteen hands two, is a dark bay, with a white 
blaze down one side of her face, a wall-eye, four 
white socks and a tail like a rat. Her breeding is 


unknown. Her make-up is wire, fire and 
whipcord. 
The Councillor bought her from old 


Melshort for Melcliizedek—down at the Wick 
Farm on Lapwater Marsh. He paid a five- 
pound-note, a second-hand chain harrow, a 
crate of old hens and a bottle of Dutch gin 
“what ain’t never paid a farden to nobody”’ for 
Maggie. It was a good buy. 

True, she bared her yellow teeth at first 
sight of the Councillor and made a venomous 
dart at the seat of his trousers, when he in- 
cautiously turned his back. A serious mischief 
might have been done to the champion of the 
people’s rights. Luckily, old Mel brought the 
stable fork smartly down on Maggie’s quarters 
in an instant of shrewd timing. The Councillor 
bore no ill-will. 

“That show she hev sperret,”’ he remarked 
sagely. “‘I like a animal what hev sperret. Do 
they don’t, they’ll like as not drop dead on ye.”’ 

He drove Maggie home in the Trap. The 
Trap is as well-known about the marsh country 
as the State Coach at Coronation time. In it, 
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for uncounted years, the Councillor has trotted, | 
sucking his pipe, cracking his whip, from marsh } 
farm to marsh land inn, from weed-hung hythe } 
to red-shingled cottages, whose wavy roofs | 
crouch far inland under the bosom of dusky | 
woods. He travels the old green barge roads | 
across the marsh. His wheels have rattled over |” 


every shell-strewn “hard’’ on 40 miles of coast- |) 


line. They have rustled secretly through the 


leafy ruts of woodland ways where a hamper | 


full of lead-heavy, dead pheasants, concealed 
by a top.layer of dead and ancient farm-yard 
“Dboilers,’’ is occasionally consigned to him after |” 
a windy moonlight night. 


Maggie has been his partner in all these | 


business jaunts. No cargo surprises her. |j 
Squealing piglets, a couple of second-hand | 
bicycles, crates of vociferous hens, geese, snaky || 
in sacks, an old bedstead or a haltered donkey 
trotting behind the tailboard are all the same 
to her. | 
And now we come back to Regatta Day. |) 
It began, fine and sunny, the |} 
sea well polished; the Club | 
efflorescent with pink gins and |) 
brassy blondes. The Fisher- |y 


sort of Club, social and seduc- 
tive, renowned for Lucullian 
cooking, was bursting with 
blue-jerseyed, thigh-booted 
mariners of a more robust sort. 
They smelt insistently of mud 
and winkles. Thecoast road was 
jammed with girls in shorts, 
yachtsmen in self-importance, 
dogs in fights and the Admiral 
in a quandary. He is Com- 
modore of the Fisherman’s. 
And, as the oldest man for 
miles round—‘‘damn nearly 
a hundred’’—he bears, like 
Atlas, an empyrean aura of 
transcendent responsibility on 
this of all days. For the 
fishermen, rough, simple and 
untutored, totally lacking in 
the social graces of Stamford 
Hill or Dulwich, somehow 
have an odd knack of winning 
most of the races. Sad, but 
true. 

The fact that many of 
them have sailed with, or are 
related to, the Sycamores, 
Heards, Leavettes, Souths, 
Barbrooks and other great 
yacht skippers of the mighty 
years between Lord Dunra- 
ven's Valkyrie and the “J” 
Class may have something to 
do with it. They do not, however, sport 
brass buttons, wear white tops or drink pink gins. 
These regrettable lapses from the accepted “‘ton”’ 
of the rest of the yachting world are tolerantly 
overlooked on Regatta Day. The Admiral steers 
a firm but tactful course between the two worlds. 

Yachtsmen have even been known to look in 
at the Nelson’s Eye for a pint of mild and bitter, 
just to prove that there is no class distinction. 
Even the Major, more nautical than Allcard, has 
been seen to accept “‘a quiet snifter’’—inevitably 
a double Scotch—from one or other of the tarry 
band who prey upon the oyster. This, it is 
admitted, is democracy at its finest. 

On the morning in question the Councillor, 
no’ mean business man, had secured the night 
before, from Bungo Blow, landlord of the 
Nelson’s Eye, a firm order for ‘‘an owdacious lot 
of bakin’ apples,’ to be translated into baked 
dumplings for the merry-makers, who, later, 
would feast within the inn and dance upon its 
fairy-lit lawn. 

Precisely at 10.15 a.m. the Councillor, 
having loaded the Trap with crates of apples, 
advanced upon the stable door, head-stall in 
hand, and unlatched it. He forgot that Maggie 
had not been abroad for three days. During that 
period she had fed exclusively on oats. She was, 
therefore, full of beans. 

“T lifts the latch, hulls open the door and 


man’s, which is quite another |) 


| 


ae 


out shot owd Maggie like a rocket,’’ he confided 
later. “She knocked me in the swill bucket, 
what stood ready for the pigs. She went 
through me owd hins like a roarin’ lion, an’ shot 
round the owd pond like the wrath o’ the Lord. 
Me owd cat flew up the pear-tree. Me owd sow 
bolted atween the Missus’s legs an’ oover she 


| went into the killer [wooden clothes tub], 


| kivered o’ suds from head to foot. The ducks 
| flew off the pond. Toby, me dawg, knocked 


over a crate o’ eggs and bruk the lot—six dozen 
_ at fower-and-nine a dozen—and there stud owd 


Maggie in the pond, lashin’ her tail and grinnin’ 


} ] like a cat. 


“Tl gie you oats, you orkard owd muck,”’ I 
sez, an’ starts for her. That tuk me twenty 
minutes to round her up—and best part o’ tew 
punsworth o’ damage done. 

“Well, I gits her in the shafts, harnesses her 


| up, and orf we starts nice and steady, weavin’ 


through the folks along the coast road, till we 
gets to the Club.”’ There the fun began. 

The Club mounts a formidable little brass 
cannon upon its lawn. This is fired with a 
shattering detonation a few minutes before the 
start of a race and later to start the race. It can 
be heard, on a fine day, six miles away. Gulls 
abominate it. Old ladies fear it. Small boys 
adore it. Little girls peer at it. Members of the 
Club puff with pride when they gaze upon it. 
It gives them, insensibly, the Beatty touch. 

Maggie, sensitive animal, picking, cat-like, 
through the gay long-shore sailors and their 
bright beauties, with a cluster of 14-ft. Inter- 
nationals jockeying for place to the right in the 


| blue waters of the channel, was thinking of oats. 


She was full of high emprises. It only needed 
the spark. It came. The cannon, glinting 
brassily in the sun, its black mouth not twenty 
feet from Maggie’s left ear, went off. A shatter- 
ing roar. Acrid smoke. The earth trembled. 
Maggie left the earth. 

i Her neck went down. Her head shot out. 
Her teeth gripped the bit. Her mouth, solid 
cast-iron, almost tore the Councillor's arms 
from his shoulders. Her heels went up. The 
bottom boards of the Trap splintered. And off 
she went. 

That is a poor description. The launching 
of a satellite had nothing on Maggie. The Trap 
flew up in the air. So did the Councillor. Horse, 
wheels, man, Trap and apples charged up the 
road at thunderous speed. Brass buttons and 
‘brassy blondes fell screaming into oyster pits. 
They tripped over rusty anchors. They climbed 
up railings. They leapt for the overhanging 
bow-sprits of yachts on stilts in the shipyards. 
The road emptied like a flash. Like a rocket, 
Maggie fled up the road. The Trap rocked, 
bumped, jolted, now on one wheel, now on the 
other, behind her. At moments it left earth 
altogether. Boadicea in her chariot with 
scythe-armed wheels was not more terrifying. 

The Councillor, pale but determined, 
crouched in his seat. The reins were gripped 
tightly between bony fists. Ben Hur was not in 
it that day. 

“T was a-comin’ down the Nelson Road, 
thinkin’ of a nice plate o’ winkles and.a quart 0’ 
beer, when Art Bugg’s own mare shot past like 
a chariot o’ fire,’”’ deposed Tod South. He has 
crossed the Atlantic 17 times in sail, and is 
therefore no man to be trifled with. “ That owd 
hoss went past like a flash o’ fire—and the owd 
Councillor had smoke a-comin’ out o’ the seat 
o’ his trousers.”’ 

Apples flew from this meteoric chariot like 
cannon balls at Trafalgar. One, weighing the 
best part of a pound, clipped the Major under 
the ear. That, it was felt, was an act of God. 
Another got the Captain (late Army Pay Corps) 
smack in the third brass button on the port 
side. Others, with a fine impartiality, peppered 
blondes and brunettes and were manna to small 
children. The lot, a hundredweight or more, 
littered the road from the Club to the Nelson’s 
Eye. : 


: Miraculously, Maggie, who had set off with 


the apparent intention of getting to York 
quicker than Turpin, pulled up at the Nelson’s 
Eye. She swept in at the yard with all four legs 
apparently off the ground, while the Trap main- 
tained a precarious connection with it, through 


_ the starboard wheel alone. Maggie pulled up in 


_ a shower of gravel, a cascade of squawking 


a 
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hens and a flurry of ducks. The Councillor shot 
from his seat, landed on a grey gander and 
swore. 

“Sich langwidge I never did hear,’’ said 
Mrs. Bungo Blow sorrowfully. “ Comin’ from 
a man on the Council, too!” 

Within the bar, witness of this cataclysmic 
entry, sat Ephraim. He was partly hidden by 
a quart pot. His function on Regatta Day is to 
fire the starting gun for the afternoon races. 
Bohannon of the Club starts the morning races. 
He, to his sulphuric shame, had launched 
Maggie on her path of flame. 

Ephraim listened to the Councillor’s humili- 
ation with just anger. “ Thass time them chaps 
at the Club had a reef or tew tuk in their pants,”’ 
he remarked sharply. “Tew smart be half. 
That’s wholly a shime what they put on yew, 
Art, me boy. Come ’sarternoon, I’ll larn ’em!”’ 

The rest is history. Precisely at two 
Ephraim departed for the Club Commodore’s 
steam yacht lying out in the deeps. There the 
Six-metres start their races and eventually 
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The report thundered across the glittering 
waters. Consternation seized the skippers of 
16 competing yachts. Each glanced at his 
watch. Each was convinced that it was 20 
minutes fast. Yet the preliminary gun had 
gone and they were still half a mile from the 
starting line. Madly they manceuvred for place. 
They whistled for the wind. It was the merest 
caress. 

“Bang!” went the gun again. And a 
minute later—“ Bang!” A puff of wind, sent 
by a Power with a sense of humour, quickened 
that disorderly flotilla int» the semblance of a 
start. 

They crossed the starting line in ragged 
disorder, and as they reached away for the 
Backsea Beacon, miles out to sea, shot after 
shot thundered from the Commodore’s cannon. 
It is said that the barrel became red-hot. 

Ashore, the Commodore, downing a quick 
one in the Club bar, was red with fury. He 
raved. Committee men turned puce. Nautical 
gentlemen from Balham and Tooting looked 


GOING OUT TO VIEW THE YACHTS BEFORE THE RACING STARTED ON AN 
EAST COAST REGATTA DAY NEARLY 50 YEARS AGO 


cross the finishing line. The gun is fired from 
the deck of the Commodore’s yacht. 

“T don’t want yew muckin’ about along o’ 
mey, Ephraim remarked sternly to Bohannon, 
when the latter had brought him alongside the 
steam yacht in the Club motor launch. He 
added, unkindly, “Do yew hop off back to yar 
owd boozin’ Club and keep all on a-ladlin’ out 
the gin for them butterfly sailors o’ yourn. I 
was layin’ and firin’ a naval gun agin owd 
Kruger an’ the Boers afore you was pupped.” 

Bohannon, who comes from the sylvan 
glades of Stoke Newington, emitted a rude 
noise. He placed his thumb to his nose and 
departed shorewards at high speed, a plume of 
foam and a stream of curses following him. 

Ephraim nipped smartly down the com- 
panion-way into the Commodore’s saloon. He 
opened a locker. It contained a bottle of 
whisky. He opened the bottle. Shortly, it con- 
tained little whisky. Ephraim explored further. 
He found a Service revolver and a box of 
cartridges. As he was ‘“‘a bit of agunner,”’ firearms 
held a fearful fascination for him. He loaded the 
weapon and popped it in his pocket. Then, a 
little unsteadily, he mounted the companion- 
way. Salt air, a glittering sea, a flotilla of white 
yachts, crossing and re-crossing a good half 
mile up-channel from the starting line, greeted 
him. The gun glinted wickedly on the foredeck. 

“Uppish lot o’ mucks,’’ Ephraim grunted 
to a passing gull. “I'll larn ’em.” 

He took a brass shell, loaded to the bung 
with deafening explosives, slipped it into the 
breech—-and fired. 


precisely as members of the Squadron might 
look had the guardship loosed off a broadside 
just as Britannia, Velsheda and Endeavour were 
drifting it out between them somewhere off 
Keyhaven. 

“Go out at once, Bohannon and stop that 
madman,” stormed the Commodore. “Order 
him off my yacht and take over the gun your- 
self for the rest of the racing.” 

Bohannon trotted off down the hard, 
sprang into the launch and departed for the 
steam yacht at high speed. When he was 50 
yards astern of her, a bullet sang past his ear. 
It smacked into the mast of an anchored yacht 
and erupted an outraged gull from the top of it. 
Bohannon, storming along at top speed, had no 
time to throttle down before he was almost 
under the stern of the steam yacht. Another 
bullet smacked into the water beside him, send- 
ing up a vicious spurt of foam. An empty 
whisky bottle whistled through the air and 
nearly brained him. 

Leaning over the stern-rail, revolver in 
hand, Ephraim addressed him sternly: “ Them’s 
on’y practice shots. Now hop it! I’ve kilt 
scorpions wi’ one shot, out in the bush. Look!” 

The revolver barked again. The whisky 
bottle, bobbing on the waves, ten feet from the 
launch, shattered into a thousand pieces. 

Bohannon swung the launch and opened 
her out for the shore. As he did so, Ephraim 
swung the black muzzle of the gun. A shatter- 
ing roar blasted Bohannon’s ear-drums at 20 ft. 

“That'll larn yew to frit the owd Coun- 
cillor’s hoss,”’ floated on the wind. 
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NEWS FROM THE SALE ROOMS 


GREEK COINS AND CHINESE PORCELAIN | 


By FRANK DAVIS 


T is possible to argue—if you happen to be in 
I an argumentative mood—that of all fields 
of enquiry open to civilised man the study 
of coins is at least as rewarding as most. It can 
throw light upon remote periods of history, it 
can provide evidence not merely of dates but of 
religious beliefs and customs, it reveals political 
and economic upheavals, triumphs and disasters 
and often, though by no means invariably, it 
confronts its followers with some of the finest 
miniature works of art known to mankind. It 
has delighted princes and cardinals and the 
flower of humanistic scholarship during many 
centuries; quite large collections, upon which 
their owners have spent many years and many 
thousands of pounds, can be housed com- 
fortably in a small cabinet or two, and its 
comparatively few devotees—though more 
numerous than one might imagine—are admir- 
ably served by a dozen European firms of 
international reputation and by a very few 
specialist auctioneers, one of them in London. 
Coin catalogues enjoy an enviable reputation 
for exact factual description, and this is re- 
inforced by uncommonly clear illustrations, 
which are made from plaster casts, as the 
camera cannot cope satisfactorily with the 
reflections from the metal originals. 
Newcomers to this decidedly specialised 
study have been known to register boredom 
when confronted by some of its more recondite 
themes or by the attempts at coinage by the 
more barbarous peoples; perhaps a more than 
usually vivid sense of history is necessary in 
such cases. Few, however, can fail to derive 
pleasure from such things as the Oxford crown 
of the 1640s, or interest from the rough-and- 
ready and very rare siege pieces struck during 
the Civil War. None the less, whatever the 
fascination of our own island history, pride of 
place esthetically must surely be given to the 
Greek coins of the 2nd, 3rd and 4th centuries 
B.c. These occasionally appear at auction, as 
they did on November 13 at Glendinings— 
about 200 of them sent over for sale from 
abroad. The coin illustrated in Fig. 1 fetched 
£230, the highest price of the sale. It is an 


electrum (that is, an alloy of gold and silver) 
stater of Cyzicus, in Asia Minor, of 460-400 
B.C. and depicts a kneeling Apollo with extended 
bow and arrow and, below, a tunny fish. Fig. 2 
(£210) is a stater of Phaistos, 430-350 B.c., 
and shows Heracles striking with his club at. 
Hydra. 


On the reverse is a bull walking. A 


5.—15th-CENTURY MING BLUE AND 
’ WHITE CIRCULAR FLASK. £2,500 


1.—ELECTRUM STATER OF CYZICUS, 460-400 3.c., WITH KNEELING APOLLO. £230. 


(Right) 2.—STATER OF PHAISTOS, 430-350 B.c.: 
AND (reverse) A BULL WALKING. £210 


3.—DISTATER OF METAPONTUM, 350 to 330 B.c.: 
4.—DRACHMA OF HIMERA, before 482 B.c.: | 
A COCK AND (reverse) A HEN. £21 


(reverse) EAR OF WHEAT. £80. . (Right) 


dozen or so of the rarer coins realised similar 
fairly formidable prices. 
less interesting, went for sums from £10 to £50. 
A tetradrachm of Cyme after 190 B.c.— 
obverse, the head of the Amazon Cyme, her 
hair bound with a riband; reverse, a bridled 
horse in laurel wreath—went for £20 and a 
tetradrachm of Myrina, also after 190 B.c.— 
obverse the head of Apollo; reverse, Apollo 
standing holding a patera and a laurel branch 
—fetched £32. A distater of Metapontum (350- 
330 B.c.)—obverse bearded head of Leukippos 
wearing a Corinthian helmet; reverse, ear of 
wheat—was sold for £80 (Fig. 3) and a drachma 
of Himera, Sicily, before 482 B.c., bearing repre- 
sentations of a cock and a hen for £21 (Fig.4). 

Chinese porcelain and pottery have a wider 
appeal because of their obviously decor:tive 
quality, yet here too the market owes much to 
the disinterested labours of a little group of 
scholarly enthusiasts who, during the past half 
century, have enlarged our horizons to an extent 
undreamed of by 18th- and 19th-century 
collectors, to whom the achievements of the 
Chinese potter before the 17th century were 
virtually unknown beyond ’a limited range of 
celadons. Thanks to various museum speci- 
alists and to the activity of the Oriental Ceramic 
Society the ordinary man is now at least on 
nodding terms with Chinese ceramics during 
an additional thousand years, and the magic 
words of T’ang, Sung and Ming trip off the 
most unlikely tongues at dinner parties. A 
point is that, whereas Queen Mary II, the 
consort of Dutch William, made her collection 
of Chinese porcelain from current importations 
of the 1680s and 90s and could go back in time 
no! farther; “her 20th-century descendant 
collectors can choose—at a price—from among 
the products of the three previous dynasties. 

These are rare enough and, in the nature 
of things, are likely to become rarer. A few 
examples from a recent Sotheby sale will 
provide some indication of current prices. A 
blue and white Ming Dynasty 15th-century 
circular flask, inspired by a 13th-century Mosul 
bronze (Fig. 5), made £2,500 (Sparks). Among 
an array of about 30 Sung Dynasty celadons a 
so-called bridal dish—in Chinese symbolism 
two fishes are invariably emblems of married 
happiness—changed hands at £88. It is 
a nice piece, with its petal moulded well and 
everted rim; the two fish are unglazed and 
consequently red. What is probably a more 
familiar type is a bowl covered with a citron 
green glaze with a vigorous lotus design in the 
interior (£42). 


TOES7, 


Others, by no means ~ 


HERACLES STRIKING AT HYDRA 


Pd 


HEAD OF LEUKIPPOS AND 4 


To sum up, the prices paid on this occasion |} 
for the celadons ranged from £30 for a small |} 
Chekiang pear-shaped vase with wide mouth | 
and everted rim, covered all over with a 
greenish-blue glaze turning slightly grey under the 
footrim—a rare shape for a celadon—down to £12 
for a grey-green cosmetic jar 3 ins. in diameter. 

Perhaps it is worth noting here that the 
Chinese exported a great amount of celadon 
ware to the Near East throughout the Sung 
Dynasty and later—rather a heavy coarse type 
compared with that which they kept for them- 
selves. It was admired for its own sake and 
was also in favour among great and small poten- } 
tates because it was thought to change colour if | 
whatever was placed in it contained poison— | 
?n ingenious example of sales talk on the part 
of the trade. The first piece known to have 
reached England is the bowl bequeathed in } 
1530 to New College, Oxford, by Archbishop | 
\Warham. Its owner provided it with a silver 
mount. Similar well-intentioned if doubtful 
compliments were paid to celadons in France in 
the 17th and 18th centuries by the addition of 
ormolu mounts. In the same collection—that | 
of Mrs. Blanco White—were a Yiieh ware wine’ | 
jar covered in a typical grey-green celadon 
glaze (£52), a Honan pear-shaped bottle covered — 
in black glaze and decorated in fine brushwork 
with floral sprays in subdued tones (£72), a — 
deep conical bowl with so-called hare’s-fur — 
markings (£26) and a tea bowl with a lustrous 
black glaze and impressed in the centre with a 
light brown leaf (£12). 

A collection of ritual jades sent up for sale 
by an American educational institution went 
for an average of about £12 per lot, and then | 
came a jade book of poems by the Emperor | 
Ch’ien Lung, written on six pages of green jade — 
by the Emperor’s personal secretary. This 
made £370. This particular sale happened to be 
confined to the earlier types of ceramics, still 
considered by some to be of too esoteric a 
nature to interest them. But though the mar- 
ket may appear at first sight rather narrow, 
with the rarer pieces finding their way into a 
few well-known collections, these things, like 
the finest of the later porcelain—now equally 
rare—are no less international currency than 
the coins referred to above. New York and 
Paris are no less interested than London. The 
great majority of these early pieces came to 
Europe during the past half century, and there 
is a good deal of speculation as to what extent 
importation from China will be possible in the 
future. We may have to depend for years mainly 
upon the dispersal of English collections. 
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CHRISTMAS-TREE BIRDS 


Written and Illustrated by W. KENNETH RICHMOND 


ROM the start it was no ordinary Christmas 
Fee. I bought it, late one Saturday night, 

in the open market of a little country 
town: one of those frantic, last-minute pur- 
chases when the shopping rush was long past 
its peak. All the shops were sold out—not a 
sprig of mistletoe to be found anywhere. In 
the end, though, I was lucky. In one corner of 
the square, away from the lights, a shady- 
looking character stood beside a barrow loaded 
with conifer seedlings of various kinds, with a 
chalked notice recommending them to the 
public as “ Local Grown.”’ Judging by the wet 
earth still clinging to the roots of many of them, 
their provenance was not above suspicion, but 
there was no proof, and as offhandedly as I 
could I asked the price. “Ten and six,” said the 
stallholder and then, almost in the same breath: 
“Tell you what, mate, let you have it for seven 
bob. Dirt cheap.” 

Rather than saw off the roots, we decided 
to plant the sapling in the garden: that is, of 
course, after it had performed its 12 days’ ser- 
vice as piéce de vésistance among the household 
decorations. Thus it escaped the rubbish- 
dump fate that befalls most Christmas trees. 
Originally, I may say, the intention was to dig 
it up and use it again on future occasions, but 
the children soon put an end to any such 
money-saving notion—no second-hand Christ- 
mas trees for them! That was four years ago. 
In the meantime the tree has pushed its leading 
shoot higher each summer until now it is level 
with the window. 

Among other things, it serves as a sort of 
natural bird-table. In much the same way as a 
shrike makes its larder in a thorn bush, I keep 
its branches stocked with tit-bits of food (mar- 
garine mostly), with a sprinkling of crumbs on 
the ground below for the less agile patrons. For 
many of the perching birds a young spruce is 
something of a monkey puzzle. 

Occasionally a starling, impetuous in its 
greed, will balance on the needly top long 
enough to gobble a morsel; and the blackbirds, 


too heavy or too clumsy to 
gain a foothold, have learned 
to jump and snatch what they 
can. Another regular visitor, 
the dunnock, or hedge- 
sparrow, never attempts to 
perch. Mouselike and retiring, 
it creeps about on the ground, 
inspecting the undersides of 
the lowest branches, snipping 
up the tiniest crumbs. The 
main attractions, however, 
are provided by the tit-mice 
and the finches. Maybe the 
list of daily visitors is not a 
long one and includes no very 
distinguished names—only 
the so-called common-or-gar- 
den species—but the pleasure 
of watching and photograph- 
ing them at close quarters is 
in no way lessened on that 
account. Others may boast of 
siskins and waxwings at their 
bird-tables. For myself, I 
am content that my Christmas 
tree has taught me the virtue 
of watching birds on my own 
doorstep, the ones that too 
often go unobserved. 

Though none of my tit- 
mice have been half so con- 
fiding as those so charmingly 
described by Miss Len 
Howard, I have come to know 
one or two of them as indivi- 
duals. How many bird- 
watchers, I wonder, can tell 
the difference between a male 
and female coal-tit, for ex- 
ample? In the field sex 
differences are so slight as to 
be virtually undetectable. 
From a window seat, and at 
a distance of three or four 


KING OF THE CASTLE. A 
blue tit perching on the leading 
shoot of the Christmas tree on 
which the author puts food for 
the birds 
A COAL-TIT (left) WAITING 
ITS TURN WHILE A BLUE 
TIT FEEDS. Whereas blue tits 
are self-assured and take their 
time when feeding, coal-tits are 
nervous and nip in and out when 
their chance comes 


feet at the most, they are immedi- 
ately obvious: the female is 
noticeably the smaller and duller. 

Except during May and June, 
when they are busy nesting in the 
neighbouring fir woods, these two 
coal-tits have been daily visitors 
for the past four years. Often 
their visits are tip-and-run affairs: 
they alight and fly off almost in 
the same movement, probably 
because their minuteness puts 
them at a disadvantage in the 
presence of competitors. The more 
self-assured blue-tits take their 
time when feeding, and the sturdy, 
upstanding great tit is strong 
enough to drive off any rival, so 
that when either of these is in 
possession the little coal-tits have 
to await their turn, nipping in and 
out when the chance comes. The 


‘curious thing is that there are 


always two, no matter what the 
season may be. One of them, the 
female (identified by a nick in the 
feathers of her crown and by the 
shape of the white nape patch), is 
undoubtedly the same bird that 
has been coming for the past four 
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A DUNNOCK OR HEDGE-SPARROW ON THE GROUND BELOW THE TREE. 


aes 


““Mouselike and retiring, it creeps about snipping up the 


tiniest crumbs.” (Right) A GREAT TIT, THE BIGGEST AND SMARTEST OF THE TIT-MICE. It is strong enough to drive off any rival 


years. Whether the same can be said for her 
mate is less certain. On the whole I am strongly 
inclined to believe that coal-tits mate for life. 
In any case it is evident that the pair remain 
together throughout the year. 

The same is true of the dunnock. Stay-at- 


home by nature, it rarely or never strays far 


afield from one year’s end to the next. Fifty 
yards is the measure of its modest kingdom. In 
late summer the garden often seems to be full 
of young dunnocks (easily distinguished from 
their parents by their generally brown appear- 
ance), but invariably they all disappear by the 
end of September, leaving the original pair in 
possession. Though the unassuming dunnock 
seems to have no trace of aggression in its 
make-up, youngsters which venture to sidle up 
to the Christmas tree rendezvous get short 
shrift: a nod of the head and a flick of the 
wings is enough to send them about their 
business. Whether the original pair, as I call 
them, are in fact the same birds is a question 
which could be settled only by means of trap- 
ping and colour-ringing, the kind of experiment 
which I prefer not to make. As it is, judging by 
their Darby and Joan relationship, I suspect 
that dunnocks, too, pair for life. 

Quite apart from the intriguing insights 
into their private lives which close-up observa- 
tion provides, there is the satisfaction of noting 
what I can only call the temperamental differ- 
ences between the various species. These are 
nowhere more apparent than in their feeding 
habits. Always the first to arrive, the house- 
sparrows scuffle and trail their wings on the 
ground like so many ragamuffins; street-arabs, 
possibly, but unfailingly cheerful. The dun- 
nock, picking its way through the throng, is 
fastidious by comparison. The starlings descend 
in a body, bustling around and jabbing at any- 
one who gets in their way; storm-troopers, they 
stop at nothing, and yet, for all their self- 
possession, they are highly strung, always the 
first to panic in an emergency. The blackbirds, 
ill at ease in company, lurk in the background 
most of the time. The robin, most independent 
of birds, puts in a brief appearance and as often 
as not retires without deigning to accept a bite. 
The wren, brave imp, pops up from nowhere, 
cocks his tail and startles everyone by rattling 
off a volley of song. A goldcrest, attracted by 
the ceaseless to-and-froing of the tits, methodic- 
ally inspects the branches, lisping sweet noth- 
ings to itself as it goes. 

But when all is said and done, there is 
nothing to equal the pure delight afforded by 
the birds’ physical beauty. No doubt a par- 
tridge in a pear tree makes a suitable gift for an 


ornithologist with exotic tastes, but my Christ- 
mas-tree birds have shown me how thin is the 
partition between the fabulous and the hum- 
drum. The secret is really quite simple: get as 
close aS you can without being seen and the 
commonest bird is revealed in a new light. A 
starling on the lawn calls for no comment; only 
bring it within arm’s distance and it becomes a 
many-splendoured thing, spotted and sheened 


WY), 


A STARLING PERCHED ON THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


more exquisitely than many a tropical species. 
Among the many visual delights my Christmas 
tree has brought I count the bright eye of 
the robin, alive with intelligence, the smart-alec 
look of the great tit, the smoky blue of the 
dunnock’s head, the rustiness of the wren, and 
the sober colour scheme of the cock house- 
sparrow. True familiarity breeds greater won- 
der, not contempt. 


“Only bring a starling within 
arm’s distance, and it becomes a many-splendoured thing, spotted and sheened more 
exquisitely than many a tropical species” 
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DUNCOMBE PARK, YORKSHIRE—I 


THE PROPERTY OF THE EARL OF FEVERSHAM FF By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


The hill-top terraces, formed in connection with 

the house designed in 1713 for Thomas Duncombe 

by William Wakefield in unspecified but 

undoubted collaboration with Vanbrugh, are 

among the most spectacular creations of 18th- 

century landscape architecture in the style of 
Charles Bridgman. 


INCE the beginning of the 18th century 
S Duncombe Park has taken the place 

anciently held by Helmsley Castle in that 
region of the North Riding where, at the mouth 
of a horse-shoe of moors, Ryedale and its 
tributaries converge into the Vale of Pickering. 
The park, entered beneath the ruined walls 
of the castle, to which it must always have 
been attached, covers the plateau stretching 
fanwise south and west of Helmsley till 
bounded by the steep wooded escarpment 
of Ryedale. At the north-west corner of the 
arc formed by the dale, and near its head, Walter 
L’Espec of Helmsley, the hero of the Battle of 
the Standard in the 12th century, established 
the Cistercian monks in Rie-val or Rievaulx. 
It was a hundred years later that his De Ros 
successor joined the domains of Helmsley and 
Belvoir, which in Tudor times passed together 
to the Manners family. They were separated 
only in 1620 when the castle and the De Ros 
barony of Hamlake (Helmsley) devolved 
on the widow of the first (Villiers) Duke 
of Buckingham as heiress of the first Earl of ey 3 


1.—THE REBUILT EAST FRONT, WITH THE 
AVENUE LEADING TO THE FARTHER END 
OF THE SOUTH TERRACE 


Rutland. Under the Commonwealth the estate was given 
to its leading general, Lord Fairfax, but reverted to the 
second Duke of Buckingham when he married the 
general’s daughter. The castle, renovated by its Manners 
lords, was still the great domain’s capital seat when, by 
a sale of unprecedented magnitude in the estate market 
of those days, 

Helmsley, once proud Buckingham’s delight, 

Slides to a scrivener ov a City Knight. 

Sir Charles Duncombe, who paid £90,000 for the 
40,000 acres, was actually one of the goldsmith-bankers 
who supported Charles II’s Exchequer, another of whom 
was Sir Robert Vyner of Studley Royal, adjoining 
Fountains Abbey. He also acquired a large Wiltshire 
property at Downton, and we hear of his setting Verrio 
and Grinling Gibbons to work on his Thames-side villa 

_at Teddington. As he was Lord Mayor of London in 1708, 
it was no doubt at the latter that Sir Charles generally 
lived, and to his Downton estate that he went for 
preference; he died there in 1711. When in Yorkshire 
he must have occupied Helmsley Castle, for the note in 
the first volume of Vitruvius Britannicus relating to 
Duncombe Park states that “‘the seat of Thomas Dun- 
combe, Esqr.’’ was “‘designed by William Wakefield, 
Esqr. in 1713.’’ The date, which there is no reason to 
doubt, is, as we shall note, a significant one for other 
reasons besides indicating that it was not the Lord Mayor 
who replaced the historic castle by a new palace, with the 
manifest but unspecified help of Vanbrugh, and began 
transforming the park into one of the most spectacular 
of Yorkshire’s and Britain’s designed landscapes. 

The Mr. Duncombe referred to had been Thomas 
Browne, partner and brother-in-law of the old magnate, 
from whom he benefited not only by the bequest of his 
Yorkshire lands, but by succeeding to his lucrative post 
of Receiver General of Excise. Without vainglory, then, 
but in pious’ memory he could give his benefactor’s name, 
which he had himself assumed, to the great new mansion 
and pleasance projected on the plateau between Helms- 
ley and Rievaulx. 

Among the formal landscape parks in which York- 
shire is so rich, Duncombe comes, chronologically, about 
the middle of the series; after Bramham (about 1710), 
probably after Bridgman’s plan for Ledstone, and 
London’s earlier scheme for Castle Howard (before 1706), 
but probably before Studley Royal (after 1721) and 
Bridgman’s lay-out at Scampston. These gardened 
parks form an outstanding group in the development of 
landscape design, not only for, in most cases, their 


2 WHERE THE AXIS OF THE FRONT CUTS THE HILI-TOP TERRACE: tayiay out dicing come 20 yeas ood within einen 


VAN NOST’S (?) SUNDIAL, WITH VANBRUGH’S ROTUNDA BEYOND 30 miles from York, they completely record the shift 
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3.—THE ROTUNDA, SIMILAR TO VANBRUGH’S AT STOWE, TERMINATING THE NORTH END OF THE TERRACE. It is here 


seen from below the enclosing ha-ha 


of taste in scenery from 
geometry towards naturalism 
in allits phases. Mr. Laurence 
| Whistler has suggested in The 


Imagination of Sir John Van- i837 ]|©3577©™—F——r—T—C—C—C"B 
brugh (1954) that the turning- ese : ~- 


point can be localised in the 


departure from geometry that 

took place at Castle Howard 
{ probably about 1725, when 
| the famous undulating walk 
to the Temple of the Four 
| Winds was formed in place of 
the conventional star-pattern 
plan for Wray Wood _ pro- 
posed before 1706. But~the 
earlier section of the Dun- 
combe lay-out must surely 
have been envisaged about 
1713, when the site of the 
house had been determined, 
and the scenic terrace adjoin- 
ing it not long afterwards, 
since it is so essential a part of 
the scheme. If so, the idea of 
a landscape terrace following 
natural contours was applied 
here perhaps a decade earlier 
than at Castle Howard. 

There are two of these 
terraces—broad grass walks, 
along the top of the dale’s 
escarpment, with temples at 
their extremities and enclosed 
along their inner side by con- 
tinuous plantations. But they 
are separated in both place 
and time. The later one is 
three miles from Duncombe 


‘farther along the escarpment 4.—THE ROUND TUSCAN TEMPLE SURMOUNTING THE PROMONTORY WHERE THE SOUTH 
and above Rievaulx Abbey, TERRACE TURNS WESTWARDS 


1200 


and is said by the local 
historian Thomas Gill to have 
been completed only in 1758. 
There is a tradition that they 
were intended to have been 
linked, presumably by some 
form of scenic drive, which 
would have involved the con- 
struction of a viaduct span- 
ning the combe by which the 
road from Rievaulx to Helms- 
ley ascends the escarpment 
between the two_ sections. 
Some substance has _ been 
given to this belief recently 
by the finding of a quantity 
of dressed masonry in the 
woods clothing the combe. 
Whether in fact the Dun- 
combe terrace was originally 
conceived as being continued 
in some way to Rievaulx, the 
latter terrace was obviously a 
continuation of the concep- 
tion. The full grandeur of the 
realised portions can never 
have been visible at one time, 
owing to their separation. 
But when the hinterland of 
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6.—A VIEW OF RIEVAULX ABBEY FROM NEAR THE IONIC TEMPLE 


N us 


7.—THE DORIC TEMPLE WITH THE RIEVAULX TERRACE STRETCHING BEYOND 


the plateau was covered by the ancient park of 
Helmsley instead of, as now, being reclaimed 
to agriculture, their connection with one 
another must have been more apparent, and 
also their relationship to the park as a whole: 
as the adorned borders, designed to take ad-' 
vantage of the views, round a continuous area 
of semi-wild landscape. 


We can reasonably assume that it was the 
character of this area, and the view from 
the plateau, that led to the choice of site for 
the new house, just as it obviously shaped the 
character of the garden lay-out. Yet, natural 
enough as it seems to-day, in 1713 that was a 
romantic departure from the usual, at a time 
when the visual qualities of English landscape 
were only beginning to be generally appreciated 
by virtuosi. That is the particular interest of 
Duncombe Park: a virgin site selected because 
of its capabilities for landscape treatment on 
lines then only being envisaged. It used to be 
claimed that Vanbrugh had a large part not 
only in originating the visual approach to siting 
but in the designing of the ensuing lay-outs. 
Unquestionably most of the major works with 
which he was concerned show this new apprecia- 
tion in a more or less marked degree. Mr. 
Whistler, however, points out that one or other 
of London’s pupils, Bridgman and Switzer, 
appear, where documentation exists, to have 
been professionally responsible in each case; 
whereas there are no contemporary allusions 
to Vanbrugh as a designer of gardens apart 
from his own broad claims—which in fact refer 
to his later buildings or to late elements con- 
nected with his earlier ones. The inference is 
that the movement towards naturalism, like 
other such trends, expressed a growing feeling 
among men of taste, of whom Vanbrugh was 
one ready to state the case forcibly on ques- 
tions of siting and general treatment (as with 
old Woodstock Manor) but that its actual 
handling, and possibly conception, was due to 
professionals. 


It happened that 1713 brought these and 
greater issues to a head. It saw the Tories gain 
control of Government, peace with France, 
Marlborough in exile and Blenheim deserted, 
Vanbrugh dismissed from the Comptrollership 
of Works, and more than one Whig politician 
philosophically consoling an enforced rustica- 
tion by “cultivating his garden.’’ The most 
important of the latter was Stowe, where 
Bridgman’s assignment appears to date from 
this year, which also saw publication of Pope’s 
Windsor Forest withits hints of landscape natural- 
ism. Thomas Duncombe may not have been 
directly affected by the political bouleversement. 
But it is probably no coincidence that he 
decided in this year (two years after his suc- 
cession) to establish himself in Yorkshire, in a 
style challenging comparison with his neigh- 
bours at Castle Howard, when Vanbrugh, 
relieved of preoccupations elsewhere, was 
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8.—THE RIEVAULX TERRACE FROM BESIDE THE IONIC TEMPLE 


available to advise him—very probably in choice 
of site, undoubtedly with a sketch design for the 
house. The latter was left to be worked out by 
local talent, William Wakefield of Easingwold, 
and the lay-out, we shall find reasons for 
believing, by Bridgman. 


9.—LOOKING OVER 


RIEVAULX FROM THE PORTICO OF THE IONIC TEMPLE. 
DECORATED BY BORGNIS ABOUT 1758 


As architecture Duncombe is a marginal 
work in the Vanbrugh series, not ascribed to him 
by Campbell, but, Mr. Whistler has indicated, 
close in plan to his second (about 1713) design 
for Eastbury. Neither the characteristic sky- 
line nor the flanking courts shown in Vitruvius 


1957 


(Right) 10.—WITHIN THE 
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Britannicus seem to have been 
so built, the latter’s accommo- 
dation being eventually sup- 
plied by not inappropriate 
Italianate additions by Barry. 
Moreover, the house was 
gutted by fire in 1879, when 
any documentation there may 
have been seems to have 
perished. What we see, there- 
fore, is a reconstruction, follow- 
ing the original closely but not 
in every respect—the porticoed 
entrance of the garden front, 
now recessed (Fig. 1), originally 
projected. Nothing of its 


| ~—_CsCoriginail interior, and little of 


\ 


its once famous contents, re- 
main therefore, though the 
house is admirably maintained 
in its present use as a girls’ 
school. In a further article, 
when the questions of attribu- 
tion and comparison raised by 
the conception as a whole are 
pursued, the respective shares 
of the architects will be con- 
sidered further. But now we 
may look more closely at the 
landscape design, which is 
authentic and unchanged. 


The site chosen, a mile 
south-west of Helmsley, is on 
the east arc of the plateau, 
where the escarpment falls 
more than a hundred feet in a 
steep bank to the meandering 
Rye, ard the valley’s opposite 
side recedes in sweeping 
wooded curves. From the 
garden front of the house 
a levelled lawn some hundred yards square 
extends eastwards between straight mar- 


<< 


gins of woodland to the edge of the bank, 
along the lip of which a broad grass terrace, 
embanked on its outer edge, lined by woodland 
on the inner, stretches right and left in a gently 


IONIC TEMPLE, 
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concave arc half a mile long. On the 
centre axis of the lawn is a figure 
of Father Time watching a sundial 
(Fig. 2) and inscribed Non Tardius 
Appereor, which might have been 
carved by Van Nost. To the left, 
the northern arm of the terrace ends 
with the same Ionic domed rotunda 
that Vanbrugh contributed to Stowe 
in about 1719-20 (Fig. 3), but in this 
case retaining the lead dome (which 
Borra replaced at Stowe with a 
saucer dome). 

The other arm of the terrace is 
more than twice as long, extending 
to a wooded promontory of the 
plateau, which, when seen by Arthur 
Young, commanded views up and 
down the dale that moved him to 
ecstasy. On a circular turfed 
emplacement stands a round temple 
(Fig. 4), the saucer-domed cella 
ringed by a peristyle of Tuscan 
columns resting on steps, evidently 
inspired by Hawksmoor’s great 
mausoleum at Castle Howard. 
Thence the terrace turns westward, 
straight along the escarpment for 
another quarter mile, at the end of 
which it dies out into the ‘ Deer 
Park Plain.”’ But two wide alleys 
have turned off it into the wood, 
the larger of the two plantations and 
retaining traces of winding paths: 
the first to a secret garden, the age 
of which it is difficult to decide; the 
second a broad ride returning to the 
lawn on an axis passing the garden 
front. This plan has much in com- 
mon with Bridgman’s for Stowe, in 
particular the containing rampart, 
though here that was largely 
afforded by the contours of the site, 
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11—PLAN OF THE DUNCOMBE TERRACE AND GARDEN 


LAY-OUT. Based on the Ordnance Survey 
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distance. 


either end, but much _ broader 


course more naturalistically treated, 


above the steep wooded slope over- 
hanging the abbey, entrancing 
views of which and of the farther 
- recesses of the dale are gained 
throughout its length. The more 


circular peripteral, this time Doric 
with the columns raised on a 
podium (Fig. 7). At the western end 
of the terrace, at which it is now and 
was probably always reached, is a 
rectangular temple with ‘tetrastyle 
Ionic portico (Fig. 8) probably 


Virilis at Rome. Owing to the 
distance of the terrace from the 
house, a place of refreshment was 
desirable, and was provided by this 
building, which contains living 


cella is an exquisitely appointed 
room, the ceiling frescoed by 
“ Burnici”’ (alias Giovanni Borgnis). , 


more ravishing of these two prome- 
nades, to other aspects of which, and | 


we shall return next week. 


S 

© *. 
to the public; those at Duncombe 
Park by appointment with the Head 
Mistress. 
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a AM now commencing Farmer, not a very 
I large one, you willconceive, but enough for 
amusement,’ wrote Captain Horatio 
Nelson from Burnham Thorpe in 1789. ‘‘Shoot 
I cannot, therefore I have not taken out a 
licence; but notwithstanding the neglect I have 
met with, I am happy.” 
Nelson was 30 then. He had been ashore 


NELSON, 

VILLAGE OF BURNHAM THORPE, 

NORFOLK, IN 1758. After the painting by 

J. F. Rigaud showing him in his uniform 
as a captain at the age of 22 


WHO WAS BORN IN THE 


By ROY CHRISTIAN 


for nearly two years and he had more than 
another three years of unemployment to endure 
before the Admiralty were to remember his exist- 
ence and offer him a new command. Meanwhile 
he had returned to the Norfolk countryside he 
had hardly seen since first going to sea as a boy 
of twelve. He had, in fact, returned to Burnham 
Thorpe Rectory, where he was born on Septem- 
ber 29, 1758, his father having generously moved 
into the neighbouring village of Burnham Sutton 
to allow Captain and Mrs. Nelson to have a home 
of their own while they were in England. 

Nelson was a born countryman only in the 
strictly literal sense. Despite his assurance to his 
friend, William Locker, he could never really be 
happy for long away from the sea. But Burnham 
Thorpe, within sight and smell of the grey North 
Sea, was the next best thing, even if a poor 
second best. There, as a boy, he’ had gone bird’s- 
nesting, staying out all night once to identify a 
rare bird. Now, to relieve his boredom, he turned 
again to bird’s-nesting, to digging the Rectory 
garden and to coursing. 

But even coursing began to pall. He wrote 
to his brother: “‘It was not my intention to have 
gone to the coursing meeting, for, to say the 
truth, I have rarely escaped a wet jacket and a 
violent cold; besides, to me, even the ride to the 
Smee is longer than any pleasure I find in the 
sport will compensate for.” 

In a moment of desperate nostalgia for the 
sea he persuaded the knife-and-boot boy to help 
him dam the rivulet that runs by the Rectory, 
hoping to float a model man-of-war on it. 

For all his yearning for the sea Nelson re- 
tained a genuine affection for the countryside, 
and particularly for the quiet countryside round 
the Burnhams. ‘““Most probably I shall never see 
dear, dear Burnham again,’’ he wrote from the 
Victory, off Ushant, in 1804, and he was 
right. By that time the Rectory had been 
pulled down, but the garden, rich in fruit trees, 
remained intact, as it does to-day. Indeed this 
corner of Norfolk has changed very little since 
Nelson last saw it. 


Just a century before Nelson’s birth—to 
the very month—Oliver Cromwell died. He too. 


had a country upbringing and as a boy “was: | 


\ 3 


quickly satiated with study, taking more delight 
in horse and field exercise,’’ and, as another 
writer put it, “being one of the chief match 
makers and players at football, cudgels or in| 
other sport or games.” 


OLIVER CROMWELL, WHO DIED IN 


SEPTEMBER, 1658. He had a _ country 

upbringing, and is said to have taken more 

interest as a boy in “horse and field exercise” 
than in study 


The Rievaulx Terrace is also | 
half a mile long, with a temple at 


(Fig. 5) and its gently serpentined ~ 


quarters in its basement while the | 


some thoughts on their creators, | 


The Rievaulx Terrace 1s open | 


if 


as would be expected from the date } 
assigned to it (about 1758). It runs | 
roughly north-east and south-west — 


| 


southerly temple (Fig. 5) is again| |} 


deriving from that of Fortuna | 


It is difficult to decide which is the _ 


) 
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John Evelyn recorded Cromwell’s death 
with the terse statement: ‘3 Sept. Died that 
arch rebell Oliver Cromwell, cal’d Protector,’ 
but he described the funeral with more detail 
and considerable relish, observing that: ‘it was 
the joyfullest funerall I ever saw, for there were 
none that cried but dogs, which the soldiers 
hooted away with a barbarous noise, drinking 
| and 'taking tobacco in the streetes as they 
| went.” 
| That funeral and the killing of a whale—58 
feet long and 16 feet high—in the Thames near 
| Greenwich provided Evelyn with his most 
entertaining interludes in the apparently de- 
| pressing year of 1658. The weather was unusu- 
ally bad. On June 2 he noted: ‘An extraord- 
inary storm of haile and raine, the season as cold 
| as winter, the wind Northerly neere 6 moneths,”’ 
which perhaps accounted for the “epidemical 
sicknesse’’, which had been ‘“‘very mortal this 
spring.” Then on August 18 there was a ‘“‘tem- 
pestuous wind which threw downe my greatest 
trees at Sayes Court, and did so much mischeife 
all over England... and destroy’d all our winter 
Lin ves 

Bad weather did not dampen the enthusiasm 
of that indefatigable traveller and naturalist, 
John Ray, who was touring in Derbyshire in the 
late summer of 1658 and finding the hills of the 
Peak “beautiful and pleasant . . . far more 
grateful to behold than level country,’”’ an 
opinion that was shared by Thomas Hobbes and 
Charles Cotton almost alone among his contem- 
poraries, most of whom would have described 
the region—as Defoe did in the following cen- 
tury—as “‘a howling wilderness’. 

Much of Ray’s work was printed nearly two 
centuries later for the Linnaean Society by 


THE SOCIAL REFORMER, ROBERT 
OWEN, WHO DIED IN 1858. Among other 
things, he pioneered village industries 


Richard Taylor, who died on December 1, 1858. 
Taylor, Norwich born, was advised to take up 
printing by Sir James Edward Smith, founder of 
the Society, who was a friend of his parents, and 
was soon producing work of such high quality 
from his press in Crane-court that not only the 
Linnaean Society, but also the Royal Society 
and other scientific bodies, adopted him as their 
official printer. At 26 he became a fellow of the 
Linnaean Society, and for nearly half a century 
_he was its under-secretary. 

Six months earlier—on June 10, 1858—the 
Linnaean Society had lost a former President. 
He was Robert Brown, who had been Keeper of 
the Botanical Collection in the British Museum. 
Brown was a protégé of Sir Joseph Banks, who 
left him his house and his library. He threw up 
a military career to join Flinders’s expedition to 
survey the Australian coast in 1801, bringing 
back nearly 4,000 species of plants, many of 
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ROBERT BROWN, 
PHOTOGRAPHED TWO YEARS BEFORE 


|THE BOTANIST, 


HIS DEATH IN 1858. He threw up a 

military career to join Flinders’s expedition 

to survey the coast of Australia in 1801 

and brought back nearly 4,000 species of 
plants 


them previously unknown, and _ establishing 
himself as the leading authority on the flora of 
the Australian continent. 

A more popular if less erudite botanist, who 
died on July 13, 1858, was the widow of the 
famous gardener, J. C. Loudon. Apart from 
helping her husband and editing much of his 
work after his death, she did much to popularise 
gardening as a do-it-yourself pursuit for Vic- 
torian housewives, through such books as The 
Lady's Flower-Garden, The Lady's Country 
Companion and Gardening for Ladies. But her 
most remarkable book was her first, a novel 
called The Mummy, published in 1827 before 
her marriage. In this early essay in science fiction 
she set her story in the 21st century, with her 
characters travelling in atmospheric railways or 
in trains that passed over the housetops, using 
luminous clocks and the electric telegraph, as 


well as farming with the aid of steam 
ploughs. But she omitted to mention earth 
satellites. 


The sixth Duke of Devonshire (1790-1858) 
—the Bachelor Duke—was perhaps happier 
in his library with his extensive collection of 
books than in the open air, but he made an in- 
direct contribution to gardening history with 
the inspired recklessness that induced him to 
appoint as head gardener at Chatsworth an in- 
experienced young man from the Horticultural 
Society’s gardens at Chiswick, named Joseph 
Paxton, at a wage of 25 shillings a week and a 
cottage. Perhaps on that score he deserves to 
be included in a record of country anniver- 
saries. 

The young man from Chiswick already 
possessed something of the boldness that was 
later to inspire his plan for the new Crystal 
Palace. For arriving at Chatsworth by coach at 
half-past four in the morning and finding no one 
about, he clambered over the greenhouse gate, 
explored the pleasure grounds and looked round 
the outside of the house. “I then went down to 
the kitchen garden,” he explained afterwards, 
“scaled the outside wall, and saw the whole of 
the place, set the men to work there at six o'clock; 
then returned to Chatsworth and got Thomas 
Weldon to play me the waterworks, and after- 
wards went to breakfast with poor, dear Mrs. 
Gregory and her niece; the latter fell in love 
with me and I with her, and thus completed my 
first morning’s work at Chatsworth before nine 
o'clock.” 

A success story as remarkable as Paxton’s 
—if less respectable—is that of Baron Ward, 
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who died in Vienna in 1858. He was a Yorkshire 
stable boy who made a reputation on the Con- 
tinent as a successful jockey and rose to be 
Prime Minister of Parma. ‘‘Without any educa- 
tional foundation,’ it was said, “he conducted 
the affairs of state with considerable clever- 
ness, if not with remarkable straightforward- 
ness. 

An outstanding horseman with no political 
ambitions was Thomas Assheton Smith, who 
died on September 9, 1858. Extolled by Nim- 
rod, saluted by Napoleon as “le premier 
chasseuv d’ Angleterre’ and described in his 
obituary as a “‘ miracle on horseback,’’ he would 
surely have approved the action of the House of 
Commons, which, on Derby Day, “‘suspended 
the debate on the most critical motion of the 
session in order to be present at the great met- 
ropolitan Saturnalia.’’ According to a correspon- 
dent of the Annual Register. Government sup- 
porters who were hoping that a win for Lord 
Derby’s Toxophilite, the favourite, would be 
taken as a happy omen for a successful term of 
office were disappointed to see the Prime 
Minister’s horse finish second to Sir Joseph 
Hawley’s Beadsman. Racegoers joined art 
lovers at the Royal Academy Exhibition a few 
weeks later to catch a first glimpse of Frith’s 
Derby Day, which attracted such crowds that 
“at was found necessary to station a policeman 
to guard it, and to desire the fashionable to 
move on.” 

Robert Owen (1771-1858), who died on 
November 17, pioneered for village industries, 
among many other things. Those born in 1858 
included Sir Harry Johnston, the African ex- 
plorer, H. W. Fowler, whose Dictionary of 
Modern English Usage let a strong current of 
fresh air into many a writer’s study, and A. G. 
Steel, who played for England in the first 
Test Match against Australia at the Oval in 
1880. 

Old superstitions still lingered on in 1858, 
but were gradually retreating before the advance 
of science. While at Bethnal. Green a widow 
applied for protection against a witch, and at 
East Thorpe, in Essex, the police had to protect 
a suspected witch from an angry mob, a group 
of Cambridge graduates and naturalists formed 
the British Ornithologists’ Union to promote 
interest in the study of birds. 

Illustrations: Hulton Picture Library. 


A FAMOUS HORSEMAN WHO DIED IN 


1858, THOMAS ASSHETON SMITH. 
Napoleon called him le premier chasseur 
d’ Angleterre 
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GEORGE STUBBS’S MANY-SIDED 
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By DENYS SUTTON 


century in Britain, as elsewhere in Europe, 

is far more complicated than often used to 
be thought. It was a time when all sorts of 
different and intriguing currents appeared. Not 
the least fascinating and influential was the 
growing interest in scientific enquiry. That was 
appropriate enough, as this country was begin- 
ning to lead the rest of the world in industrial 
matters, as in much else. 

This atmosphere of change was also mani- 
fest in the realm of art. Signs of a fresh attitude 
can be found in men like Benjamin West, the 
main exponent of neo-Classical painting, or in 
Wright of Derby, whose themes clearly reflected 
the industrial interests of the Midlands. This 
revolutionary approach can also be observed, 
although rather less overtly, in the work of 
George Stubbs, one of the most exquisite and 
original painters of the day. 

The point about Stubbs is that he was not 
so much a painter of horses or a sporting painter 
in the conventional sense as a scientist keenly 
devoted to the examination of precise problems. 
His attempt to solve such questions was the 
basis of his approach to the horse; the transition 
from this interest to his becoming a painter of 
the horse in general was logical; this was the 
subject he knew and loved best. In this respect 
he is unlike Ben Marshall, who was concerned 
not so much with the physical properties of the 
horse as with the racing world, the ups and 
downs of Newmarket. 

George Stubbs was born in Liverpool in 
1724, and as a painter was almost entirely self 
taught; such instruction as he received was 
derived from Hamlet Winstanley, then employed 
as a copyist at Knowsley by the Earl of Derby. 
After a short spell in Wigan and in Leeds, prac- 
tising as a portrait painter, he settled in York. 
From the start, anatomy fascinated him, and 
he embarked on a course of study of both the 
animal and the human form; he even became s9 
knowledgeable that he was able to lecture on the 
subject at the local hospital. It was charac- 
teristic of his bent that he should have executed 
a series of illustrations for Dr. John Burton’s 


Ces history of the latter half of the 18th 


2.—THE 


essay on midwifery, pub- 
lished in Londonin 1751. 

Three years later 
he is said to have set 
off for Italy. Unfortun- 
ately next to nothing is 
now known about this 
journey. The only evi- 
dence to support his 
visit is a record in the 
manuscript memorials 
of his conversation left 
by Ozias Humphry and 
now among the Mayer 
papers in the Liverpool 
Record Office. This 
document, which is in 
Humphry’s handwrit- 
ing, states: 

“From Hull he re- 
turned to Liverpool a 
second time soon after 
weh he embarked for 
Italy—wch was about 
the year 1754 [3 altered 
to 4] after two months 
passage he arrived & 
landed at Leghorn and 
shortly after reached 
Rome—Here he found 
Sir William Chambers, 
& Lady Chambers, Jen- 
kins, Brettingham, Wil- 
son, Hamilton, Verpoil 
etc) etc 

ite does#imoGy ap- 
pear that whilst he re- 
sided in Rome he ever 
[or ‘even’] copied one 
picture or even [or 
‘ever’] designed one 
Subject for an Histori- : 
cal composition, nor did he make one drawing or 
model from the antique either Bas-Relief or 
single figure:—& so much had he devoted him- 
self to observe & to imitate particular objects in 
Nature, that whenever he accompanied the 


FOXHOUND DRIVER AND A PONY, WITH BROCKLESBY PARK, 
LINCOLNSHIRE, IN THE BACKGROUND 


1—SELF PORTRAIT, BY GEORGE STUBBS, 1781. 
colours on Wedgwood plaque 


uy ay, 


gus se ots 


Enamel 


Students in Rome to view the palaces of the 


Vatican, Borghese, Colonna etc & consider the 
pictures in Rome he always found himself 
differing from them in opinion upon the picture 
and [illegible] ever if it was put to the vote 
found himself alone on one side & all his com- 
panions on the opposite one. 

“Let it not escape notice that Stubbs 
notive for going thither was to convince himself 
that nature was & is always superior to art 


whether Greek or Roman, & having received 


this conviction he immediately resolved upon 
returning home. 

“He first landed in London, where he con- 
tinued about a week, from whence he removed 
to his Native Liverpool.” 


If this account is taken at its face value— | 


and there is no valid reason to suppose that 
either Stubbs or Humphry was romancing— 
the artist appears as a singularly self-reliant and 
even complacent character. Although Stubbs 
must have been in touch with his fellow country- 
men in Rome, no reference to him appears in any 
publications of the period. One would have 
imagined that the numerous artists residing in 
Rome or the visiting noblemen would have 
mentioned his presence there, all the more so if 
he championed such original and unusual ideas. 
One wonders, too, if Stubbs saw more than 
Rome: did he perhaps venture farther afield 
and visit Mantua, where he could have examined 
the notable series of horse “portraits” in the 
Palazzo de Té? 

Humphry also stated that Stubbs returned 
to this country by way of Ceuta in Morocco. 
There he is said to have seen from a house on 
the outskirts of the town a lion attacking and 
destroying a white Barbary horse: he certainly 
employed this theme as early as 1762 for several 
paintings and prints which were to be among 
his most successful works. In this connection it 
should be noted that Mr. Geoffrey Grigson, the 
author of a penetrating pioneer essay on Stubbs 
(1938), suggested that he may have derived the 
expressions of the animals from Lebrun’s treatise 
on expression, a copy of which was found in his 
studio after his death. 

On bis return to Britain Stubbs lived in his 
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3.—THE GROSVENOR HUNT, 1762. The lan 


4.—JOHN AND SOPHIA MUSTERS ON HORSEBACK, 1777. The house in the background is Colwick Hall, Nottinghamshire 
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FAMILY, OF REDBOURNE HALL, LINCOLNSHIRE, 1776 
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7.—HAYMAKERS, 1 


CHEETAH WITH TWO INDIANS, ABOUT 1765 
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10.—BARON DE ROBECK ON HORSEBACK, 1791 | 


_jreat Dutch anatomist, Petrus Camper. 


other’s house in Liverpool; on her death he moved 
Horkstow in Lincolnshire. There, alone except for 
fe company of Mary Spencer, he spent his time 
(tting up and analysing the carcass of a horse—the 
leme for his celebrated magnum opus, The Anatomy 
' the Horse: the work took him some eighteen 
onths. He had hoped to employ a professional 
igraver to undertake the prints for the book, but 
/> was) unable to persuade any of the artists he 
| proached to do so; eventually it appeared in 1766, 
3] | monument to his patience and powers of observa- 
il on. As Mr. Basil Taylor has pointed out in the 
B elogue of the Stubbs exhibition (1957) at the 
| Vhitechapel Art Gallery, “the scientific advance 
it jy ‘Presented by this book over all its predecessors, of 
"hich the most important has been Carlo Ruini’s 
treatise of 1598, was enormous both in skill of dissec- 
ii lon and correctness of description. The book re- 
'sived considerable acclaim both here and abroad, 
ne most enthusiastic comments being those of the 


” 


i 


| In 1759 Stubbs moved to London, settling at 


'/4, Somerset House, Portman-square, which he 


_|quipped with a commodious studio. He soon became 
jhe chosen painter of a select band of noblemen, 
\yhich included the Duke of Richmond, Lord 
|;rosvenor, Lord Torrington and Lord Rockingham. 


+t was understandable that these lovers of horseflesh 


| hould have found Stubbs their man; and the papers 
/ elating to his work for Lord Rockingham, published 
)yy Mr. H. F. Constantine in the Burlington Magazine 
\July, 1953), reveal that he was adequately paid; 
jiereceived £194 5s. for Mares and Foals (Earl 
Fitzwilliam). He also undertook various com- 
missions for Lord Yarborough, whose house, 


12.—_THE FOXHOUND RINGWOOD, 1792. 


(Right) 13.—LEOPARDS AT PLAY, 1779 


Brocklesby in Lincolnshire, appears in one of his 
canvases (Fig. 2). 

Stubbs’s work in the 1760s and 1770s can be 
divided into three main categories: his single studies 
of horses or groups of horses, his pictures of hunting 
and sporting scenes—those of Lord Holland and Lord 
Albemarle Shooting at Goodwood (Fig. 5), or The 
Grosvenor Hunt (Fig. 3), in which figures and land- 
scape are felicitously blended, are notable—and his 
out-door conversation pieces like The Melbourne and 
Milbanke Families (the Hon. Julian Salmond), or The 
Rev. Robert Carter-Thelwall and Family, of Redbourne 
Hall, Lincolnshire (Fig. 6). In the latter genre his 
sense for a perfect articulation of space found its full 
expression, as can be observed in the radiant John 
and Sophia Musters on Horseback of 1777 (Fig. 4). 

Certain of his pictures—The Melbourne and 
Milbanke Families is one—were shown in the Incor- 
porated Society of Artists’ exhibitions in the Great 
Room at Spring Gardens. He exhibited regularly 
with this society from 1761 to 1776, becoming the 
president in 1763. It was presumably because he was 
included in the lowly ranks of the sporting painters 


' that he failed to become a foundation member of the 


Royal Academy, sharing the fate of Wright of Derby 
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11.—THE CHESTNUT HORSE, 1776 


and Zoffany. Professor E. K. Waterhouse has suggested (in his 
Painting in Britain, 1953) that a consequence of his exclusion 
was his exhibition of Hercules and Achelous, a history subject 
in which the inclusion of a bull was permissible. 

After 1774 Stubbs abandoned the Society of Artists in favour 
of the Royal Academy, and he was elected an A.R.A. in 1780 
and an R.A. in the following year. It was typical of the stub- 
born-looking character that greets us in his Self-Portrait (Fig. 1) 
that he declined to submit a diploma work to the Royal 
Academy: in 1783 it was deemed that he had failed to comply 
with the rules, so that his position became vacant. Never- 
theless, as Mr. Fastnedge remarked in his introduction to the 
catalogue of the Stubbs exhibition held at Liverpool in 1951, 
it is difficult to believe that the artist was on ill terms with the 
Academy or that he received harsh treatment at their hands. 
He had been elected to the Academy with a comfortable 
majority and, except for two short periods, he continued to 
exhibit there until the end. 

The scientific turn of Stubbs’s nature is stressed by the 
fact that in the 1770s, possibly on Cosway’s suggestion, he 
began to experiment with painting on enamel: a painting in 
this medium, Lion Devouring a Horse (apparently based on the 
scene he is said to have witnessed in Ceuta and now in the 
Royal College of Surgeons), was shown at the Society of Artists 
in 1771 and bought by Lord Melbourne for 100 guineas; 
to Horace Walpole it was “very pretty.’ For some two 
years Stubbs is said to have studied the chemistry of 
colours. He worked first on copper plates and later on large 
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14.—HAMBLETONIAN, RUBBING DOWN, 1799 OR 1800. Painted after his victory over 
Diamond at Newmarket in 1799 


panels of cream-coloured earthenware specially 
made for him by Josiah Wedgwood, who evi- 
dently appreciated his work, as is clear from his 
correspondence with Bentley. This was not the 
case in Academy circles. Stubbs complained to 
his friend Mr. Upcott that bis enamel pictures 
were badly hung at the Academy. “This treat- 
ment was much resented by Mr. Stubbs, and by 
those patrons for whom the pictures had been 
painted. He felt it with particular sensibility, 
and to the time of bis death considered it cruel 
and unjust, as it tended more than any other 
circumstance could have done to discredit his 
enamel pictures, and to defeat the purpose of so 
much labour and study, not to mention his loss 
of time and great expense.’ However, these 
works with their glossy appearance in no way 
rival bis paintings proper. 

In 1790 a patron whose identity is not now 
known commissioned Stubbs to paint a series of 
paintings of famous race-horses for The Turf 
Review for the sum of £9,000. It was intended 
that the paintings should be exhibited and then 
issued in engraved form with full letterpress. 
This work was never completed; only 16 pic- 
tures were finished, which in 1794 were shown 
at the Turf Gallery in Conduit-street. In the 
following year Stubbs began work on the 
Comparative Anatomical Exposition of the 
Human Body with that of a Tiger and a Common 
Fowl, which occupied him until his death; he 
completed 142 drawings and the volume was 
posthumously published in 1817. The text of 
it, together with 125 drawings, was discovered 
this year in the Free Public Library at Worces- 
ter, Mass. The artist, who was in straitened 
circumstances towards the end of his life, died 
in 1806; the contents of his studio were sold at 
auction by Philips in 1807. 

Stubbs was one of the most delicate and 
observant painters of his age. His sense of 
atmosphere may well have been nourished by 
a study of Dutch 17th-century painting; he 
delighted in expanses of landscape similar to 
those found in Konincks and in wide areas of 
cloud such as appear in Cuyp’s paintings, while 
his handling of tones suggests a knowledge of 
Cuyp. He believed in precise composition; he 
told Wedgwood that perspective should be the 
artist’s first study. His ability to relate figures 
—horses in particular—is evident; they stand 
out crystal clear against their backgrounds, as 
in a little-known picture in Lord Yarborough’s 
collection (Fig. 11). His horse studies of the 
1760s are particularly interesting in so far as 
they recall the arrangements that are to be 
found in Classical friezes, an approach likely to 
have appealed to his patrons, who were often 
collectors of Roman art. One wonders, in fact, 
if Stubbs was inspired by what he saw in Rome. 
The impression made by these horse studies is 
also reminiscent of Oriental art. Was he in- 
spired in any way by Chinese painting, a know- 
ledge of which he could have derived from 
Chinese wall-papers? 

His aim was always to establish a clearly 

sud 


articulated composition whatever the theme 
might prove. to be. His range was wide: he 
could tackle single figures—a dog or a horse—or 
a complex disposition of horses and human 
beings, or paint a Baroque-style heroic eques- 
trian portrait like that of the Baron de Robeck 
(Fig. 10). His passion for spatial organisation is 
wonderfully well shown in his pictures of pas- 
toral life, such as Reapers and Haymakers 
(Fig. 7), which were shown at the Royal 
Academy in 1784. These scenes are evidently 


based on real life, as another of the series, a pic- « 


ture of labourers loading bricks on to a cart, was 
derived from an incident witnessed at Lord 
Torrington’s estate, Southill; they were also 
composed (as were Watteau’s fétes galantes) with 
the assistance of innumerable drawings. They 
provide a poetical vision of rural Britain on the 
eve of the Industrial Revolution. “Also, Stubbs 
had the knack of suggesting the personality of an 
animal, as in the lovely picture (Fig. 12) of the 
foxhound Ringwood (1792). 

He was a splendid craftsman: he knew 
how to paint and how to shape his pictures. His 
painting also reflects some of the main preoccu- 
pations of the time. His solution of construc- 
tional problems reminds us that he was a 


contemporary of the neo-Classical movement; |” 
the remarkable and grandiose Hambletonian,\ 
-Rubbing Down, painted in 1799 or 1800, is pres- |" 
ented (Fig. 14) in a frozen manner that recalls) 
J. L. David. After his fashion, then, Stubbs) 
was a history painter. In his later work, even) 
when painting a single figure of a dog such as} 
the poodle of 1804 (Fig. 15), he achieved a) 
monumental effect. 
He was also tinged with a spirit of Romantic |, 
exoticism, to which his scientific interests led 
him. For Dr. John Hunter he painted sketches | 
of rare animals like a moose and an Indian } 
rhinoceros, a baboon and an albino macaque |) 
monkey, pictures that are now in the Hunterian  |{ 
Museum at Glasgow. For Lord Bagot, too, he } 
executed a remarkable composition, Cheetah | 
with two Indians (Fig. 8); this animal had been }/ 
presented by Lord Bagot to George III. In| 
general, he was happy to record the gentleness | 
and intelligence of the animal world, as in his |) 
delightful Leopards at Play of 1779 (Fig. 13); but | 
he could depict the lion or tiger, and in such |! 
studies he anticipated the romantic: fervour of | 
Géricault or Delacroix. ‘There is a grandeur |} 
and sublimity in animals of the brute creation, || 
especially those of a more savage kind,’ wrote 
Payne Knight to Romney from Rome in 1777, |. 
“A fine horse is one of the grandest of all 
animals, though we fear nothing at all from 
him.’’ Stubbs could have penned these 
words. j 
Scientist, poet of landscape, enthusiast for 
the horse, single-minded, Stubbs had qualities 
that were many and engaging. May wenot echo 
the words of the anonymous pamphleteer who + 
wrote apropos of his contribution to the 1766 | 
Society of Artists exhibition: i 
The wide Creation waits upon his call. 
He paints each species and excels in all, 
Whilst wondering Nature asks with jealous 
tone, 
Which Stubbs’s labours ave, which hey own? 


Al 
i 


For permission to veproduce the paintings 
illustrating this article we ave indebted to: 1, Mrs. | 
Muriel Heely; 2, 11, 12, 13 and 15, the Earl of 
Yarborough; 3, Colonel Gerald Grosvenor and the 
Trustees of the Grosvenor Estate; 4, Colonel J. N. 
Chaworth-Musters ; 5, the Hon. Julian Salmond; 
6, the Holburne of Menstrie Museum, Bath; 
8, Brigadier-General Siy Robert Pigot, Bart.; 
9, Earl Midleton; 10, Brigadier the Baron de 
Robeck ; 14, the Dowager Marchioness of London- 
derry. 


15.—POODLE, 1804 
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HOW FAR CAN ELEPHANTS SEE? 


Written and Illustrated by E 


Town to East Africa. There is no longer 

any big game in South Africa, except in 
the vast Kruger National Park, and here and 
there in smaller parks. But across the Limpopo 
River, in Southern Rhodesia, the road enters 
virgin bush as soon as the little township of 
Beit’s Bridge is left behind, whether one forks 
left for Bulawayo or right for Fort Victoria and 
Salisbury, and for scores of miles runs through 
country teeming with game of all kinds. 

I travelled early and late, for most animals 
lié up during the heat of the day, but saw little 
wild life: only a pair of giraffe on a road in South- 
ern Rhodesia and a few buck in Tanganyika. 
The plains of Kenya gave more promise, with 
giraffe, buck and ostriches, but I saw not a sign of 
the big game I wanted—elephant and rhinoceros. 

Near Voi, mid-way between Mombasa and 
Nairobi, I remembered a conversation I had 
overheard in a hotel and turned off the road to 
follow a barely discernible track which, after six 
miles, brought me to Munanda Rock. A car was 
parked at the base of the rock; I climbed the 
rock and found the car’s occupants, an elderly 
couple, seated in an observation hut on top. They 
had been there since morning, but nothing had 
been down to drink at the large pool, about five 
acres in area, which extended along almost the 
whole length of the rock on the side opposite to 
that on which our cars were parked. The rock 
itself, a hogsback about two hundred yards in 
length and fifty feet high, made a wonderful 
vantage-point for observation and photography. 

The afternoon passed slowly and pleasantly, 
but nothing came down to the pool to drink. 
At one time we picked out the arch of an ele- 
phant’s back showing above the bush, but 
evidently he was not thirsty. Just before sunset 
my companions of the afternoon departed. I 
decided to camp at the spot in the hope of having 
better luck in the early morning. 

I was up at dawn next morning and went 
up on top of the rock for a view of the pool. It 
was deserted. Half an hour later, just as I 
finished breakfast, I thought I heard a noise and 
went up again. There was a small herd of ele- 
phants cavorting in the pool. I raced down to the 
car for my camera and was back within seconds, 
but the elephants had vanished. 

An hour later a couple of men arrived with 
enough photographic equipment to stock a shop. 
They had travelled through the night from 


Gros little time ago I motored from Cape 


So 


. RICHARDSON 


A FINE BULL ELEPHANT PHOTOGRAPHED AT A RANGE OF TWELVE YARDS. 


The elephant took no notice of the author and two other photographers, though it appeared 
unlikely that he had not seen them 


Nairobi and, in view of the cloudy day, were 
pessimistic about our chances of seeing game. 
But the prophets were confounded, for soon 
after nine o’clock a solitary elephant appeared. 
After drinking, it posed like a statue on a flat 
rock. My companions used up about half their 
film on that one animal, and soon regretted it, 
for after a while, when it departed, it was fol- 
lowed at intervals by a great host of elephants. 

They came singly, in twos and threes, in 
small herds and in large herds. There was no 
fraternisation between the different herds. If a 
herd was in possession, the new herd went to a 
different part of the pool or waited until the 
pool was clear. My companions were almost 
crowing with pleasure as they photographed the 
animals through telephoto lenses. But I pos- 
sessed no such refinement for my camera and 
knew that at that range, a hundred and fifty 


THE ELEPHANT TAKING A MUD BATH FOUR YARDS FROM THE AUTHOR AND 
RETREAT, PERHAPS HAVING SUDDENLY BECOME AWARE OF THE PRESENCE OF 


HUMAN BEINGS 


yards to the far side of the pool, my pictures 
would be nothing remarkable. 

At noon my two companions produced 
sandwiches and I went down to the car for lunch. 
Just as I had finished I heard the sound of run- 
ning footsteps and looking up saw the two men 
running along the top of the rock. Grabbing my 
camera I joined them in time to see three ele- 
phants entering the pool close to the far end of 
the rock. We reached the edge of the rock at the 
end of the pool just in time to take the photo- 
graph of a lifetime, a broadside view of a mag- 
nificent tusker leaving the pool at a range of 
twelve yards. 

Slowly and majestically he strode from the 
pool and then, when we expected him 
to disappear into the bush, he turned and 
came straight towards us. At the foot of the 
rock, no more than four vards from us, he 
stopped, and with his trunk threw 
mud over himself, showing no con- 
cern at our presence. 

‘He must be a tame elephant,” 
1 remarked. 

For fully five minutes the ele- 
phant stood there taking his mud 
bath, then suddenly he leapt side- 
ways and ran off in a state of great 
alarm, with ears flapping and tail 
wagging, looking back over his 
shoulder as he went. His abrupt 
departure mystified us. It was in- 
conceiveable that he should be so 
blind and deaf as to be unaware of 
our presence on that bare rock at 
such close quarters, We concluded 
that it was so, and that the mud in 
his trunk had prevented him from 
scenting us earlier. 

I discussed the episode a few 
few weeks later with Carr Hartley, 
the noted Kenya big-game catcher. 
He was of the opinion that the ele- 
phant was unaware of our presence 
until a change of wind had carried 
our scent to him. But, regarding 
the extremely poor eyesight the 
elephant is supposed to possess, 
“Don’t you believe it,” he said. 
“&n elephant can see well enough 
when it wants to. They have 
spotted me a mile away when I 
have been hunting them. But un- 
less something has caused them to 
be on the alert, they walk about in 
a daze and see nothing.” 


(right) IN 
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SHIPS OF CHRISTMAS 


E are so used to being able to buy 
\) V oranges at all seasons of the year that it 


is strange to recall that a century ago 
citrus fruits were on sale only in the winter 
months, and in particular at Christmas time. 
Dickens’s description of a fruiterer’s shop in 
A Christmas Carol depicts such shops “‘radiant 
in their glory,’’ with pot-bellied baskets of chest- 
nuts, broad-girthed Spanish onions, pears and 
apples, grapes, filberts and the “‘Norfolk Biffins, 
squab and swarthy, setting off the yellow of the 
oranges and lemons.’”’ Oranges and lemons were 
the fruits par excellence of the early-Victorian 
Christmas, and the ships which brought them 
were in a very real sense ships of Christmas. 

The citrus-fruit season in the mid-19th 
century was a short one: the first cargoes began 
to arrive early in November, by May the trade 
was over. Some of the fruit came from the 
Mediterranean—lemons in particular from Sicily 
and some oranges from Valencia—but the great 
bulk of the fruit came from the Azores. In those 
far Atlantic outposts of Portugal, orange and 
lemon groves were already in being early in the 
16th century. One of the first Portuguese 
Viceroys in India brought home the first sweet 
orange tree to Portugal, and tradition has it that 
all other sweet orange trees since grown in 
Portugal are descended from this original. 
By 1600 citrus fruit was being exported 
from Portugal to Britain, and during the next 
two centuries the trade steadily increased. After 
the Napoleonic Wars the fruit trade from the 
Azores increased to such an extent that at its 
height it was employing several hundred vessels 
and some thousands of seamen. It was a com- 
paratively short-lived trade, but it has left its 
mark, if only in the common Anglicisation of 
Sao Miguel in the Azores to St. Michael’s, as it 
was known to English merchants and seamen. 

That luckless early-19th-century mariner, 
Charles Goodridge, of Paignton, in Devon, 
relates how in January, 1817, he sailed in the 
schooner London, of Dartmouth, to load fruit at 
Terceira in the Azores, “the merchant Mr. 
Walton, of Liverpool, being on board with his 
clerk and black servant.’ A topsail schooner— 
that was the great rig for the trade to the 
Western Isles. From the nature of the cargoes, 
the trade called for speed. On their square 
yards, and with a square foresail set flying, 
besides their studding-sails, the schooners could 
set what was for their size an enormous spread of 
square canvas that enabled them to run before 
the wind as well as any square-rigger. 


2.—A SALCOMBE VESSEL OF THE AZORES FRUIT TRADE, THE SPEEDY, IN A WESTERLY 


By MICHAEL R. BOUQUET 
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IN 1849. 


Yet their fore-and-aft sails enabled them 
to lie closer to the wind than any square-rigger 
and gave them an immense advantage in wind- 
ward work. They were sharp-hulled vessels of 
small tonnage. The conditions of stowage for 
their cargoes precluded the use of larger vessels; 
the weight of the upper tiers of boxes would 
have crushed the fruit underneath had the cargo 
been too large. The ships were loaded in the 
open roadstead at Ponta Delgada, and speed was 
essential. 

The use of many small vessels rather 
than fewer large ships was a precaution against 
delays on passage and spoiling of the fruit. 
Vessels of large tonnage were considered to fill 
the market too quickly when arrivals took place 
in quick succession. Most schooners carried 


GALE ON CHRISTMAS DAY, 1859 


3 


1.—CITRUS FRUIT FOR CHRISTMAS BEING UNLOADED AT A LONDON WHARF 


The fruit came from the Azores, and there was great competition among shipowners 
to be the first to get it on the market. 


From a contemporary engraving 


about 100 tons, or 700 chests of oranges. Some 
were considerably smaller. Few schooners 
carried more than 150 tons. 

The fruit was grown in the high-walled 
orange gardens, whose dark glossy green foliage 
clothed the hillsides round Ponta Delgada with a 
deep myrtle green. The oranges were picked as 
they turned from green to yellow. Each fruit 
was wrapped in a dry calyx-leaf of Indian corn; 
oranges were packed in chests containing 1,000, 
or in smaller boxes containing 300-400. Fruit 
was often squeezed into the chests to an un- 
reasonable degree, a method of packing pre- 
ferred by many London and Liverpool mer- 
chants. Wholesale dealers in London would 
remove a couple of hundred oranges for sale in 
the Metropolis, refasten the chest and dispatch 
it to a country customer as a full 
chest. 

Loading was carried on by 
boats, which took the fruit out to 
the vessels in the roadstead. 
Speed was the order of the day, 
work not ceasing even on Sun- 
days. The sudden arrival of bad 
weather might force a half-loaded 
vessel to heave-up and stand out 
to sea; several days might then 
pass before she could resume 
loading. 

The schooners were heavily 
ballasted. They made their out- 
ward passages light, and on the 
return trip a quarter of their ton- 
nage was accounted for by their 
ballast. This trade was well 
established by the ’30s. By 1839 
it employed 215 vessels, with 
crews of 1,319 men. In 1854 there 
were said to be 240 orange schoon- 
ers sailing to and from St. Michael’s 
and England. Atits height in that 
decade there were probably about 
350 vessels in the trade. For Lon- 
doners the great place to see the 
fruit schooners was Fresh Wharf 
by London Bridge, where the 
oranges and lemons were dis- 
charged for the great stores in 
Pudding-lane and _ Botolph-lane 
(Fig. 1). 

By the early ’50s the ships 
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were usually referred to as clippers; some of 
the fastest were built by White, of Cowes. An 
account written in 1839 mentions half a dozen 
Cowes schooners as being the best vessels in the 


trade. Their masters were experienced seamen, 


and with small crews of less than half a dozen 
men they would drive their little craft as hard 
as they dared. A passenger in one of these 
schooners wrote: “‘The master is most indefati- 
gable during bad weather, never sparing him- 
self, and hardly giving himself any rest, sleep- 
ing (as he expresses it) ‘with one leg out of bed,’ 
so as to be on deck in an instant. He must be 
as hard as a piece of his ship.” 

Look at the old painting of the “Speedy, 
Wm. Whiting commander, in a\gale from the 
westward on the 25 of December, 1859, on her 
voiage [szc] from Salcombe to St. Michaels,”’ as 
the legend quaintly puts it (Fig. 2). What a 
Christmas Day it must have been! Far out in 
the Atlantic, the spray flying through the cross- 
trees and forcing a passage against those vicious 
seas. Insuch wind a foresail made of the stoutest 
canvas could be blown away like muslin; and 
seas such as those might snap off the jib-boom. 

The discomfort caused by the constant 
motion of the small vessel became intensely 
wearing; even the roughest of meals brought its 
problems. “‘Supposing the tea to be made, and 
the teapot stowed with spout to windward; just 
as the sooty lad appears with a saucepan of eggs, 
there comes a heavy sea on board; away goes the 
vessel to leeward and as we balance our cups 
in our saucers and ‘hold on,’ an indescribable 
chaos among all the elements of breakfast 
follows; the teapot has poured its weak stream 
into the pot of butter; the milk is overturned; 
the loaf is sopped; and the companion having 
been left open, two or three buckets full of water 
from the tremendous sea wash over us. The 
captain swears, the steward sets down his eggs 
and retreats for a bucket and mop; we hold up 
our feet to keep clear of the sea water that has 
soaked the stools, the boots and the ends of our 
cloaks, and still slushes and gurgles backwards 
and forwards on the cabin floor; and the steers- 
man growls out a surly ‘Yes, Sir,’ to the 
captain’s still surlier ‘Keep her steady’.”’ 

Such was life aboard a St. Michael’s 
fruiterer, a rough piece of experience. On the 
homeward passage fires below decks were 
usually forbidden lest the cargo became tainted 
by the fumes. The cargo had to be inspected 
daily and rotten fruit was thrown overboard. A 
clean cargo meant a bonus for the master. Green 
fruit was a speculative cargo and prices made at 
the London fruit sales varied according to the 
arrivals of fruiterers, particularly in the early 
part of the season. The lovely little schooner 
Quiver, owned by Richard Dart, of London, once 
outstripped her rivals and was home from St. 
Michael’s by such a margin that her cargo, all 
out and sold within six hours, made up to three 
guineas a box. When other schooners began to 
arrive, 47 of them within 40 hours, prices 
dropped as low as 4s. 6d. a box. The Quiver, 153 


tons, was built by White, of Cowes, in 1840. The 
Dart family who owned her later became con- 
nected with the fruit business established by 
J. C. Houghton in 1852. She remained in the 
fruit trade up to 1880, when she was lost off the 
South American coast, en route to the Bahamas 
to load pineapples. To-day her picture by 
W. A. Knell (Fig. 3), together with that of 
the brig Dart, hangs in the Liverpool office of 
J. C. Houghton and Co. The Dart, shown in 
Knell’s painting entering Funchal Roads in the 
Madeiras (Fig. 4), brought home many a cargo of 
wine from Madeira, as well as carrying fruit. 
She was lost off the West African coast in 1852. 

The little schooners flourished in the St. 
Michael’s trade up to about 1860, dashing home 
every year under a press of canvas to catch the 
Christmas market. Steamers were employed 
elsewhere: J. C. Houghton and Co. were 
importing lemons from Italy by steamer as early 
as 1852. In the St. Michael’s trade there was a 
lingering prejudice against steam, as it was 
thought that the heat and the oily smell of the 
machinery might taint the fruit. The fact of 
there being no harbour at Ponta Delgada was a 
more serious reason for using schooners. In bad 
weather schooners and steamers alike had to 
stand off shore, the steamers using up precious 
coal with little possibility of bunkering when the 
storm abated. 

About 1860 the construction of a harbour 
at Ponta Delgada began and thereafter steamers 
began to oust the schooners. Odd cargoes were 
still taken by schooners up to about 1870. An 
engraving of ships discharging Christmas fruit 
at London Bridge in 1874 shows only steamers. 
The schooners drifted into other trades; some 
brought pineapples from the West Indies, others 
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3.—THE SCHOONER QUIVER, 153 TONS, BUILT AT COWES IN 1840. She remained in the fruit trade till 1880. (Right) 4—THE BRIG 
DART, BUILT IN 1843, ENTERING FUNCHAL ROADS, MADEIRA. Both these photographs are of paintings by W. A. Knell 


dried fruit from the Mediterranean. Many were 
sent to Newfoundland to bring back salt cod to 
Europe, though often their lines were too fine 
and they carried too little cargo for this trade. 
A few survived in the coasting trade until the 
present century. The forlorn hulk of the orange 
schooner Queen of the West, built at Salcombe in 
1849, was still lying at Wicklow in 1939. 

Last of all was the famous Susan Vittery 
(Fig. 5). Built at Dartmouth in 1859, she is 
credited with two voyages to St. Michael’s in 
six weeks. Later she became a coasting vessel, 
and still under sail she continued to trade under 
the Irish flag as the Brooklands up to 1945. I 
remember seeing her in 1941 in driving rain 
between the Helwick and the Scarweather light- 
ships in the Bristol Channel, slogging away to 
the westward under a press of sail, bound for 
Cork with a cargo of Welsh coal, In a far more 
powerful motor-ship it took us nearly a whole 
watch to catch and pass her. Not until 1953 did 
the Brooklands founder off the Irish coast, the 
last of the St. Michael’s traders. 

In the ’80s, a disease tristeza, attacked the 
orange groves of the Azores. Tradition has it 
that it spread from a few trees imported from 
the South of France, and that within a few years 
tristeza had attacked and ruined the orange 
trees in St. Michael’s, There was a sharp drop in 
the importation of citrus fruits from the Azores 
after 1891. By then other sources of supply 
were well established. Small imports continued 
from the Azores until after 1918, the final 
amount being only 11 cwt. of oranges in 1922— 
a sad contrast to the 60 million oranges brought 
to London alone from St. Michael’s in 1854. 

Illustrations : 3 and 4, by permission of J. C. 


5._THE LAST OF THE FRUIT TRADE SCHOONERS, THE SUSAN VITTERY, 


BUILT AT DARTMOUTH IN 1859. 


Under the name Brooklands she survived until 1953 
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HE range of bulbous plants that can be 

grown in a greenhouse is very wide, and 

the popular kinds, such as daffodils, tulips 
and hyacinths, that are grown most commonly 
are only a few of the many that are well worth 
cultivating. I am not thinking of exotic subjects 
that may be tricky to grow, needing constant 
and skilled attention, but of those that will 
grow happily in a cool greenhouse and which 
need the minimum amount of care. Some of the 
plants can be grown in a sunny window and, 
provided their needs are understood, they should 
grow and flower well each year. 

It must not be thought that these bulbs can 
be grown successfully in bowls with bulb fibre. 
Although hyacinths and daffodils can be cul- 
tivated in this manner, the bulbs, which are 
“forced” into flower, are exhausted afterwards. 
The bulbs I have in mind are treated as per- 
manent subjects; each has its season of flower- 
ing, period of growth and usually a time when 
a rest is required, and they should be grown in 
pots in a good potting compost. Many have the 
added charm of attractive ornamental foliage. 

The common names given to plants are 
interesting and sometimes curious, but I have 
never been able to discover why Vallota purpurea 
should be called the Scarborough lily. (It is not 
a lily, and belongs to the natural order Amaryl- 
lidaceae). It has large bulbs with leaves two 
feet long and, if grown well, will produce a num- 
ber of bright scarlet flowers on stout stems, 
usually in August or September. This is a bulb 
that is well worth growing in a cool greenhouse 
or conservatory, and it will succeed as a window- 
sill plant ina coolroom. It will soon deteriorate, 
however, in a position with a hot and dry, stuffy 
atmosphere. During the summer the plant in 
its pot can be stood out of doors. Complete 


re-potting is not necessary every year; this 
applies to many of the South African bulbs, as 
they need root restriction. It is wise, however, 
to remove a little of the surface soil each spring 
and replace with fresh mixture such as John 
Innes compost. 


LACHENALIA 
MOTTLED FOLIAGE. 
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GREENHOUSE BULBS WITH A DIFFERENCE 


By J. P. WOOD 


SCARBOROUGH LILY (VALLOTA PURPUREA), THE BRIGHT RED FLOWERS OF 


WHICH APPEAR IN SEPTEMBER. 


The resting period of many bulbs begins 
when the foliage yellows and withers. Water 
should then be withheld gradually until the com- 
post in the pot is dry. Watering recommences 
when new growth appears, but with the 
Scarborough lily the foliage does not wither 


It can be grown on a sunny window sill 


completely and only a partial rest need be 
allowed during the winter, when water should 
be given sparingly and only when the compost is 
obviously dry. 

Lachenalias are charming plants, aptly 
called Cape cowslips. The waxy, yellow flowers 


BURNHAM GOLD, WHICH HAS SPIKES OF SMALL GOLDEN-YELLOW FLOWERS AND HANDSOMELY 
(Right) A HYBRID NERINE, WHICH FLOWERS BEFORE THE LEAVES APPEAR 


COUNTRY 


| CLIVIA HYBRIDA IN A GREENHOUSE BORDER. The spikes of orange-yellow flowers appear in early 


summer among the attractive strap-like leaves. 


COCCINEUS, COMPOSED OF A MASS OF BRIGHT RED STAMENS 


appear from late winter to early spring and the 
bulbs are not unduly difficult to grow in a green- 
house with a minimum temperature of 45 degs. 
The small tubular flowers hang from stems about 
12 inches tall and there may be twelve or more 
florets on each stem. Burnham Gold is a very 
good variety which in addition has the charm 
of handsomely mottled foliage. 

The time to obtain the bulbs and start them 
into growth is July or early August. A five- 
inch pot will accommodate half a dozen bulbs 
comfortably and after potting them (John Innes 
compost is ideal) one should put the pots in a 
cold frame until September. It is then wise to 
move the plants into a cool greenhouse and 
stand them in a good light position. If there is 
an overhead shelf close to the glass the plants 
can be grown in this position for a time. After 
they have flowered, the leaves will begin to fade 
and this will indicate that the period of rest is 
approaching. 

Lachenalias are dormant during the sum- 
mer and the compost in the pots should be kept 
quite dry. It is not necessary to remove the 
bulbs from the compost when the foliage has 
withered, and they can be left until they are 
started into growth again. Usually the bulbs will 
have increased in number and it is best to sort 
out the smallest bulbs for growing separately. 

If the flowers are allowed to form seed, 
these can be used to produce new plants. When 
the black seed is ripe it can be sown in small 
pots and placed in a warm, shady part of the 
greenhouse. The seedlings are pricked out into 
boxes and should attain flowering size within 
three years. It is possible to purchase seed. 

Unlike lachenalias, the nerines produce 
clusters of delicate, glistening flowers at the 
apex of the stems, and before the new leaves 
have developed. There is a large number of 
named varieties from which to choose, in soft 
shades of red and pink. The plant itself is not 
particularly attractive, as the foliage, at the 
time of flowering, has not developed as a foil for 
the flowers. These, however, are very good as 
cut flowers. 

Nerines begin to make new leaves in early 
September and soon afterwards the flower spikes 
appear. The plants continue growing until the 
following spring, when the leaves fade, and they 
remain leafless and dormant during the 
summer. This is their period of rest, when no 
water should be given, and the plants should 
be exposed to the sun, preferably in a cold 
frame. The time to purchase the bulbs is in 
July or August. A single bulb can be grown in 


a three-inch pot, or several can be placed in a 
five-inch pot. The best nerines I have seen were 
grown in John Innes compost and in the spring, 
before the leaves faded, they were fed regularly 
with J.I. liquid feed. Firm healthy bulbs were 
produced and during the summer no water was 
given, but the bulbs were stood in a cold frame 
and baked in the sun. 
Although not a true 
bulb, Clivia miniata is 
usually regarded as a 
bulbous subject. The 
thick, dark green, strap- 
like leaves are attrac- 
tive in themselves, but 
the clusters of lily-like 
flowers are also de- 
lightful. These are 
produced on stiff stems 
in early summer. Ch 
miniata has scarlet and 
yellow flowers, but most 
of the plants in com- 
merce to-day are hy- 
brids with yellow or 
orange flowers. Culti- 
vation presents no 
problems and _ plants 
are often grown success- 
fully in a cool, light 
living-room. They are, 
however, better in a 
cool greenhouse and 
need ample supplies of 
water in the summer. 
During the winter the 
plants should be kept 
much drier, although 
the compost in the pots 
must not be allowed to 
dry out completely. 
The blood lilies 
(Haemanthus) are curi- 
ous plants producing 
flowers that are pre- 
dominantly a mass of 
stamens. These are 
white in H. ailbiflos and 
red in H. coccineus. 
Their cultivation is not 
difficult, and plants will 
grow happily in a green- 
house with a minimum 
temperature of 45 degs. 
They also dislike root 
disturbance and are best 
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(Right) THE CURIOUS FLOWER OF HAEMANTHUS 


NEAR-HARDY VELTHEIMIA (V. VIRIDIFOLIA), WHICH 
HAS WAVED OR CRIMPED EDGES TO THE LEAVES. The 


drooping reddish-yellow flowers appear in early summer 
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kept in the same pot for 
several years. The bulbs are 
large and when one is planting, 
the nose of each bulb should be 
kept slightly exposed above 
the compost; a mixture of 
sandy loam, peat and coarse 
sand is suitable. 

Veltheimias are all too 
rarely seen, but they are 
excellent pot plants for a cool 
greenhouse. It was, however, 
good to see a plant of V. 
deastt shown at one of the 
recent shows of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. This 
particular species is very rare, 
but V. viridifolia is equally 
delightful and is the _ best- 
known species. The flower 
spikes are composed of narrow 
tubular florets which are red- 
dish-yellow in colour and the 
shiny green leaves, which are 
crimped or waved at the 
edges, are an added attraction. 
The time for potting the bulbs 
is in October or November and 
during the winter the plants 
can be grown in a frost-proof 
greenhouse, but in the summer 
they will be happy in a cold 
frame. Watering should be 
reduced considerably when the 
leaves wither. 

Many plants, such as Rex 
begonias, streptocarpus and 
saintpaulias, can be propa- 
gated from their leaves and it 
is unusual to increase a bulbous plant in this 
way. Veltheimias can, however, be raised from 
leaf cuttings. Mature leaves close to the bulb 
are removed and placed singly in small pots 
containing a sandy compost. Small bulbs will 


eventually form at the base of the leaves and 
when large enough will eventually flower. 
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F a soldier seldom stays long enough in one 
I place to make himself a really first-class 
shot, the variety of his shooting is at least 
some compensation for his lack of proficiency. 
My own shooting scrapbook is perhaps typical 
of many, though it was, in fact, opened a long 
time before I started soldiering—in a somewhat 
novel way, too, for my earliest experience was 
with rabbits in front of beagles. 

There was a charming little shoot called the 
Nor’ard, situated above the Thames marshes 
not far from Gravesend. It was, incidentally, 
where the late Captain Knight took some of his 
loveliest pictures of herons, long before he 
became absorbed by eagles. 

The pheasant shooting was a pretty select 
grown-up business, but the younger generation, 
which included my two brothers and myself, 
were allowed an occasional bye-day after the 
rabbits, which were there in plenty. 

The country was noteworthy for its enor- 
mous clumps of brambles, to beat out which by 
human hand would have been impossible. 
Instead, Baker, the keeper, kept a few couple of 
beagles, draft hounds from either the Royal 
Engineer pack at Chatham or the Linton at 
Maidstone. They were tough, war-scarred 
characters, aS was to be expected from the 
rugged coverts in which they were asked to work. 

It was a nerve-racking business, standing 
around those thorny strongholds, from which 
exciting music emerged fortissimo. You prayed 
to heaven that a rabbit would come out alone. 
More often than not, however, it was a rabbit 
with two or three beagles close in attendance. 
To shoot or not to shoot, that was the question. 
I cannot recall having personally maimed a 
hound, but it was a fact that several veterans 
of the pack were blind in one eye. 

We would eat our sandwiches in Baker’s 
kitchen and then, as winter’s shadows grew 
long, .go to the big wood and, like the village 
cricket team, “‘spread ourselves in likely spots” 
for the incoming pigeon. 

I would station myself, of course, close to a 
ride and, a moment later, kick myself for child- 
ish fears as a flight of pigeon crossed the thin 
ribbon of light without aid of gun. But I was 
ready for them next time, and if there is any- 
thing more satisfactory than bringing down a 
pigeon with a flurry of feathers in that fleeting 
instant, I do not know it. 

* Ok OK 

We are still in Kent, but at the other end of 
it, and I am doing my subaltern’s tour of duty 
at the Regimental Depot. Every so often an 
invitation—nay, a command—to shoot with one 
of the great landowners of the county would 
arrive in my pigeon-hole. 

They were tremendous occasions—Non- 
nington, St. Alban’s Court, Belmont. Of them 
all t..e last was the most tremendous. 

At Belmont Lord Harris himself no longer 


BUYING THE FREEHOLD 


ANY a sitting tenant dreads the effect 

M of the Rent Act upon his tenure; many a 

leaseholder dreads what may happen 

when his lease ends. No wonder that a brisk 

market in reversions exists: offers to buy and 

counter-offers to sell the freehold are flying 
around. 

This enquiry comes as an instance: ‘A 
finance company has bought the reversions of 
this row of houses, one being mine. The com- 
pany offers me the freehold for £400, and I may 
have a mortgage loan of that amount if I wish. 
My lease has 50 years to run, and I pay a ground 
rent of £8a year. Is £400 a fair price?’’ Weneed 
to weigh these things to get the answer: the 
ground rent, the current rate of interest, the 
unexpired term of the lease and the house that 
the questioner will own after 50 years are gone. 
The last matters most. 

Suppose you buy at that price, what are 
your gains and losses? Let’s go back to school 
and make a few calculations. You are relieved 
of the burden of paying ground rent, a saving of 
£8 a year or, if you are paying income-tax, a 
saving of £8 less tax, say £4 12s. And what in 
cash down is this relief worth? Not, to be sure, 
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shot, but he followed the line of guns on a 
stout hack. His eyes bored the back of your 
neck. He hated to see his pheasants missed and, 
for a subaltern who was a very occasional 
shooter, the experience was overpowering. 


But once I retrieved myself in that wonder- © 


ful old man’s estimation. We were walking kale 
on our way to lunch, after an inglorious morning 
for me. A black spot appeared in the sky, grow- 
ing larger every moment. It was not even a 
bird the line itself had put up, but a lone 
wanderer, an aged cock, from some neighbouring 
shoot. The trouble was that it had chosen me 
to fly over. 

“Mark!’’ cried the beater on my right, as 
though I didn’t know. 

Shutting both eyes firmly, I pulled the 
trigger of my open barrel. For no reason at all 
the wings of that bird folded, its body crumpled 
and it descended, dead as a doornail, in a nose- 
dive oblique to the line of guns. To our flank 
there was a high stone wall, on the other side of 
which were the vegetable garden and the glass 
of Belmont. There was a rewarding, splintering 
crash as the pheasant entered some greenhouse 
by way of the roof, and the gruff ‘Shot, sir” 
from on top of the pony’s back was balm to a 
subaltern’s soul. 

* OK OK 

To Burma, where Mandalay and snipe are 
synonymous terms. There was an officer of the 
Burma Rifles, who night after night listened 
from his bed for the swish of the wings of the 
first immigrant flight. Having heard it, he would 
go into the paddy fields and, by the end of the 


season, would have shot a thousand birds to his_ 


own gun. 

If I got one bird in five cartridges I reckoned 
I was shooting well, for there were other diffi- 
culties :to contend with beside the erratic flight 
of the birds. The mud of a paddy field is about 
as binding as liquid glue. Invariably, when the 
birds got up, one was struggling im extvemis, 
thigh-deep. Invariably, too, one was confronted, 
at the moment of shot, by the muscular back 
views of cultivators, working unconcernedly at 
the end of the field. But it was superb shooting; 
for the memory I shall be eternally grateful. 

In Mandalay at Christmas there was also 
fascinating jungle-fowl shooting. Of all cussed 
birds, give me the jungle-fowl. He will run 
before the beaters to the very edge of cover and 
will then come at your head with the velocity 
of a ballistic missile. To take him in front is 
probably to shoot beater as well as bird; to take 
him behind demands, in the close country he 
inhabits, the agility of an acrobat and the eye 
of a hawk. But what a prize that lovely little 
bantam is! 

If the shooting in Mandalay was fun, I am 
not sure that Quetta, on Baluchistan’s high 
plateau, was not even better. In the late sum- 
mer and early autumn we got our eye in for the 


a 


50 times £8, but a series of £8 dwindling in per- 
spective till the last of all has a present value 
of only 8s. 8d. We are assuming an interest 
rate of 6 per cent. ; for that is the rate you would 
be required to pay on your mortgage loan. The 
total present value of all the deferred payments 
is about £125, about £82 if you are an income- 
tax payer. 

That accounts for the ground rent, and 
£275 remains as payment in order to merge a 
leasehold into a freehold, to change your right 
to occupy for 50 years into a right to occupy— 
you and your successors—in perpetuity. You 
will have bought the reversion and thereby 
made yourself the legal owner of the house. You 
were not the owner before. The “reversion” 
that we speak of is not a change of ownership, 
but a change of the right to possess. That right 
is with the leaseholder while his lease endures; 
with the ending of the lease the right reverts 
to the ground landlord. 

Very likely, like most other occupiers under 
a long lease, you spoke of “my house.” _But, 
from the very inception of the house, its legal 
owner was the ground landlord. You are now 
that ground landlord. You have become a landed 
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SHOOTING ROUND THE WORLD ~ varevrix?soucuen! 


duck with a somewhat original form of pigeon 


shooting. 


Many feet below the ground the rocky sub- f 
soil was honeycombed with underground rivers, | 


called kavezes. They were exploited first by the 


Persians hundreds of years ago. They trapped | \ 
the precious waters of the kavezes by sinking |) 
lines of well-shafts at intervals along the water- | 
courses. To-day in Baluchistan the water of the |; 


karezes 1s still the main source of irrigation. 


The pigeons must have been among the | 
most grateful to the Persians for their ingenuity, | Ho 
for down there in the dark tunnels there was | : 


everything courting birds could desire—water, 
coolness and countless nooks and crannies i 
which to nest. 


You got the pigeons up by the simple |) 
expedient of throwing a handful of stones down | 
Then, in theory, you shot them as |_ 
they went away. It all sounds too simple in |” 
cold print, but several factors militated against | 
undue slaughter. There was the anxious wait as | 


the shafts. 


the beat of wings approached from the depths. 


This meant that you tended to shoot much too |) 
soon and, as often as not, went under. Anyway, | 
to shoot a bird before it was well clear was |) 
wasteful, for it merely fell down the hole again. || 


Then the first day after duck. A 3a.m. call | 
and a long, cold motor drive to the distant ora. 


A tramp round the shore if you had drawn a |) 
landward butt; a brief voyage in a punt if you |) 


were afloatina ‘half-barrel, as often as not ankle- | 
You waited for first light | 
shiveringly and all around you was the sound of || 


deep in icy water. 


duck: 


The first flight passed the butt while it was) | 


still almost too dark to see, but to let it go was. 


testing patience too far. As the pale, watery sun | 
rose in the eastern sky you noted that the pro- | 
portion of coot to duck among the floating birds | 
Still, the |} 


around the butt was over high. 


Baluchis did not. despise them as articles of |) 


food and presently the boy, who would paddle | 
out to you to pick up, would secrete the coot | 


about his person to hide your shame! 
The shooting went on until it was high day. 


Then the count and the enormous breakfast in j 
the rest-house, at which you went through the | 


whole gamut of porridge, fish, eggs and curry, 


and found it none too much. 
* *K x 


Quite recently I recaptured those Quetta 


mornings in the middle of the Chesapeake Bay 
in Maryland. It was a day of white-capped 
waves and scurrying snow, but now the four 
guns sat in a veritable palace of a “‘blind,”’ con- 
taining even a tiny room at the back, in which a 
couple of oil stoves burned comfortingly. 
The duck went up and down the bay, 


sophisticated and out of shot. But eventually a 


flight winged our way, and the canvasback 
I took out of the grey sky that winter’s morning 
is a fitting memory on which to close. 


By W. J. WESTON 


proprietor; for your lease has merged into your 
freehold. 

Well, what will that £275 amount to in 50 
years at 6 per cent.? To £275 x (1.06); and 
that is £4,915. Will the house in 50 years’ time 
be worth that? Houses, too, grow old and 
decrepit. It will be disencumbered of your 
lease; but it will have had wear and tear, 
exposure to summer heat and winter frost, over 
that long period. Will it really be worth that 
amount? Almost certainly, the answer is ‘‘no”’; 
you may anticipate many a better house in the 
market for that price. £400 is too much to ask; 
£300 would probably be quite adequate, 
indeed generous, for the reversion. 

As for the suggestion that, in order to buy 
the reversion you should borrow the £400 upon 
the security of a mortgage, you needed no 
resolute wrestling with figures to reject that out 
of hand. The mortgagee would require 6 per cent. 
on his loan. You are, in effect, being asked to 
shoulder a burden of £24 a year so as to relieve 
yourself of a burden of £8 (possibly £4 12s.) 
a year. It does not make sense: “Better bear 
those ills you have than fly to others that you 
know not of.” 
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Every man has a “double” 
when it’s Vat 69: 


A SCOTCH OF GREAT WORTH 
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MODERN HOUSE AT LEICESTER 


THE SOUTH FRONT, FACING THE GARDEN 


UILDING regulations were still in force 
when Messrs. James Cubitt and Partners 
designed No. 22, Avenue-road, Leicester, 

for Mr. H. M. Goddard, and the accommodation 
had to be contained within the then permissible 
maximum floor area of 1,500 square feet. In 
order to make the best possible use of the space 


available it was decided to plan the house all on 
one floor, so that there should be no wastage on 
a staircase. 


The site is in the former kitchen garden and 
orchard of a large Victorian house, and the new 
building was placed close to the road on the 
north side, so that there should be as large a 
garden as possible on the south side of the house. 
The narrow area between the house and the 
road, which is screened from sight by trees and 
hedges, is partly paved and partly cobbled. The 
house-is built of white facing bricks and has a 
flat roof above a deep fascia of a dark colour. 


soe 


LOOKING ALONG THE TERRACE 


The house is L-shaped, with the living-room 
separating the parents’ quarters on the west 
from the children’s rooms on the east. The front 
door, in the middle of the north front, opens 
into an entrance lobby, on the right of which is 
a small room for the gas boiler that heats the 
domestic hot water and also the under-floor 
central-heating system of copper pipes laid in 
the screed. On the left of the lobby is the 
kitchen, which has a window on the north wall 
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FROM LIVING-ROOM TO MAIN BEDROOM. (Right) THE DINING END OF THE LIVING-ROOM 


but is lit principally by a dome-light in the 
ceiling. A combined hatch and storage cupboard 
veneered in rosewood separates the kitchen from 
the living-room. The latter is over 26 ft. long 
and almost the whole of its south front is glazed, 
giving on to a paved and turfed terrace. At the 
west end of the room is an open fireplace, with a 
log storage recess alongside it in the thickness of 
the chimney-breast. An extension of the room 
northwards at this end provides space for a 
small study area. 
Beyond the living-room at the west end is 
the master bedroom, which has a small dressing- 
, lobby dividing it from its bathroom. At the 
other end of the living-room is a passage which 
serves the children’s bedrooms, bathroom, 
separate lavatory and linen-cupboard, and also 
gives access to the kitchen. The bathroom is 
large enough to contain a _ clothes-washing 
machine and a sink, besides another linen cup- 
board. There are two children’s bedrooms, but 
one of them can be divided into two smaller 
| rooms if necessary. The spare bedroom, at the 
| south end of the children’s wing, can also be 
' used as a playroom. All the bedrooms have 
ample fitted cupboards. 
In this house at Leicester careful planning 
| has achieved a rigid economy of space without 
sacrificing spaciousness, and the austerity of the 


plan is counteracted by the richness of the fit- 
ments, which are admirably designed in different THE STUDY END OF THE LIVING-ROOM. (Right) THE HATCH FROM THE 


kinds of wood. Ik (En UNE LIVING-ROOM TO THE KITCHEN 


= 


<><] 


THE FRONT DOOR ON THE NORTH FRONT. (Right) PLAN 
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DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


FINOLATER, MACKIE, TODD & Co LTO 
LONDON Wit, ESTABLISHED 1823 
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The most welcome gift of all! 
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WHEREVER GOOD WINE IS°SOED THROUGHOUT HEHE WORLD 
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quickly plunge again. There is a popping in of 
water-voles, a sliding in of grass-snakes, a scut- 
ter of unseen moorhens, the suck and swirl of 
big fish taking flies. Sedge warblers chatter at 
you from the undergrowth. Reed buntings 
chase across from one ribbon of weeds to the 
other. Kingfishers splash in heavy dives after 
minnows. From the hedges willow warblers and 
lesser whitethroats repeatedly flit down to the 
rushes and back again. 

Not that even on this quiet, abandoned 
eanal is life allowed to riot unchecked. For the 
sake of the fishermen a central channel is kept 
cut and clear of weeds for long stretches. 
Although this means the destruction of much of 
the floating vegetation, it must in the long run 
lead to the saving not only of the plants, but of 
the canal and everything in it. For aquatic 
vegetation can easily ramp to its own destruc- 
tion by choking the water in which it lives and 


| creating conditions more suited to marsh plants 


than truly aquatic species. Already there are 
parts of this canal only inches deep in the 
middle, and in many places it is quite crossed 
by rushes and bur-reeds and threatened by the 
collapse of overhanging willows. The first step 
in the conservation of such a canal would be to 
ensure a constant channel of moving water to 
prevent further silting. 

If a detailed history of British wild flowers 
could be written, retailing their fortunes over 
the past thousand or so years, a very long 
chapter would go to the water plants. For 
these must have been immensely numerous and 
widespread in the days when there was infi- 
nitely more surface water on the land than 
there is to-day. Man has drained and drained 
until water plants, water animals and wild-fowl 
are everywhere in need of conservation. 

Take this Welshpool area, for instance. In 
bygone times the flat pastures between the 


“YOU CAN MAKE A TWO-DAY EXCURSION ALONG A TOWPATH FRINGED AND 
IN PLACES INVADED BY A MOST SATISFYING VARIETY OF WATERSIDE PLANTS” 


town and the Severn were a network of great 
creeks and pools—hence the town’s name. 
Thousands of wild-fowl must have haunted the 
area, for even to-day, when scarcely any open 
water survives, a few still winter there annually. 
But for how much longer, without preservation 
of their last feeding and roosting waters? Some 
redressing of the balance was afforded by the 


cutting of the canal. But now that this water- 
way is officially abandoned, it is presumably 
doomed to be drained some day. Surely it 
should be saved from this fate? True, canal- 
maintenance is a costly responsibility. But it is 
to be hoped that naturalists, anglers and 
other interested people will manage to shoulder 
it between them before it is too late. 


A BIT OF CHRISTMAS 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


iy ERE does the mince pies go, young 
opium eater?’ said Sam Weller to the 


fat boy. ““Wery good, stick a bit o’ 
Christmas in ’em.”’ I may possibly have quoted 
that passage before, because it is an obvious 
duty to stick a bit of Christmas into an article 
in a Christmas number. The trouble is that I 
have comparatively few golfing memories of 
Christmas and have, in fact, very seldom played 
golf on Christmas Day. This is not for any 
solemn reason, but because I have nearly 
always spent it at home. I remember I have 
heard that this was the one day in the year on 
which that mighty practiser, Frank Stranahan, 


deserted the links. On the other 364 days he 


played or practised, being afraid that if he did 
not he “would never catch up,” but the 365th 
day he devoted to his family. I have no claims 
to having been nearly so assiduous, but what 
with a long lunch, and short daylight and 
preparations for the Christmas tree, my golf 
was usually confined to-a- little secret and 
depressed putting on the floor of my room. 


* * 


There have been one or two exceptions, 
however. In prehistoric ages three other luna- 
tics and I (they were older and ought to have 
known better) drove all the way from Cam- 
bridge to Royston on Christmas Day in a kind of 
black wooden box on wheels drawn by a sleepy 
horse. There was no club house in those early 
days, but near the first tee was a tin shed and 
in the shed, cowering over a fire, was Andrew 
Kirkaldy. He had in some mysterious way been 
engaged there as a professional, I imagine 
temporarily. By his own account he had had 
no one to play with and taking one of our party, 
who was a fellow Scotsman, into his confidence, 
he expressed his opinion of golf in Hertfordshire 
in unprintable Doric. Our round has long 
vanished from my memory, but that first sight 
of poor Andrew growling by the fire has left an 
unforgettable picture. He cannot have spent at 
all a merry Christmas and, on coming to know 
him later at St. Andrew’s, I don’t think I ever 
ventured to remind him of Royston. 


Another Christmas which I recall—to be 
precise, it was the day after—belongs to a much 
later time at Woking. A friend who lived on 
Hook Heath used yearly to have a party. They 
played two rounds of fourteen holes on Christ- 
mas Day and actually ate turkey and plum 
pudding and pulled crackers between them. I 
used to join them sometimes on the 26th, and 
one year left particularly cheerful memories. 
I hate precise dates, but this was the year in 
which steel shafts had been made legal. So we 
all had our new clubs and were as happy as 
sand-boys in the belief, to some extent true, 
that each of us was going to drive a little farther 
ever afterwards. So of course was everybody 
else, so that the individual profit would be 
negligible, but at the moment we did not think 
of that. I had just bought a charming little 
steel-shafted spoon. This was its first public 
appearance and I can still feel the quiver 
of ecstasy that ran through me with my tee 
shot to the second hole. The ball sped like an 
arrow and was swallowed up in a thick furze 
bush beyond the green. Never have I reckoned 
a hole so well lost before or since. 


* OK OK 


A third Christmas is connected in my mind 
with a box full of little balls made of cork or 
some kindred substance and covered in flannel. 
I had seen them first in Ireland when staying 
with the late Mr. H. M. Cairnes, known far and 
wide as Guppy, a very good golfer, an intense 
student of the game and once monarch of all 
he surveyed at Portmarnock. He used to drive 
them backwards and forwards across his lawn 
tennis court. He would rule a straight line, if 
I remember aright, by means of a piece of string 
pegged down at each end. On this line he would 
tee his ball and observe whether or not he was 
swinging from inside out. 

That little ball did more than give one 
exercise after Christmas dinner. It demanded 
an anti-slicing technique of the most austere 
kind, since it exaggerated any venial little 
cut into the most sinful slice. The ball ever so 
little mishit executed a curve to the right and 


flew into the branches of a tree. On one occa- 
sion I introduced these balls to the most accur- 
ate of all strikers and derived a malignant 
satisfaction in seeing how they teased and 
bamboozled her. 

One of my comforts during the Christmas 
season was always, as I must shamefully admit, 
the thought of a little seaside golf immediately 
after it. One always grew a little restless or 
anxious about the time when the invitation was 
due; it would be such a tragedy if this year it 
did not come. But it always faithfully did and 
the date was always the same, December 28. 
I have looked forward to that day so often and 
am afraid I have written accounts of the jour- 
ney so often too. I will not do it again, but I 
confess to re-reading the first one that I ever 
did write some 47 years ago. I have a parental 
fondness for it; indeed, I think it is rather good 
and the names of some of the stations, Caersws 
and Carno, Talerddig, Llanbrynmair and 
Cemmes Road, still ring like home-coming bells 
in my ears. 


* * * 


At Rye, where I now live, Christmas has 
a gay little golfing season of its own, though 
I shall not be there to take part in it. The 
chief event is reasonably full of that Yuletide 
spirit which Jeeves deprecated and Mr. Wooster 
so strongly upheld. It consists—I hope I am 
right—in a foursome tournament in which 
there is a fresh draw for partners after each 
round. I do hope the weather will be kind to it. 


In winter, too, when hoary frosts o’erspread 
The verdant turf, and naked lay the mead, 
The vig’vous youth commence the sportive war, 
And, avm’d with lead, theiy jointed clubs 
prepare. 
So wrote a Glasgow poet, one Mr. Arbuckle, 
more than 150 years ago. He apparently 
thought golf on frozen ground was a good game, 
wherein I differ from him, for I think it a detest- 
able one. Still, if it ever could be amusing, it 
would be after a large luncheon on Christmas 
afternoon. 
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| BY ITSELF” 


and you will enjoy an apéritif 
with an authentic french accent 


LILLET 


Pronounced “Lilly” by the Anglais, this truly 
Gallic aperitif is sweeter than dry, yet drier than 
sweet. Accordingly it makes an irresistible 
appeal to the British taste for compromise! 
Enjoy it by itself—or with soda if you like to 
prolong the pleasure. (Iced, of course). 
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A: Only Cavaliers smoke 


FOR DIREGIi ORDER ON Ly 


The Highland Whisky with the tang of the 

peat ... the perfume of the heather. A 

spirit so subtly distinctive that blending 

requires very special discrimination and 

relatively limited quantities only can be 

produced. That is why we offer this superb 
blend for direct order only. 

%& ORDER A TRIAL BOTTLE TODAY —40/6 per bottle 

postage 3/6 

% GUARANTEED Cases, Half-cases or Mixed Cases of Wines and Spirits will be 
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Send for our Comprehensive Price List. 
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A ROYAL GIFT TO VIRGINIA 
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17th-CENTURY INLAID TORTOISE-SHELL CASKET PRESENTED BY H.M. THE QUEEN TO COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG, 
VIRGINIA, U.S.A. (Right) THE CASKET OPENED, SHOWING THE REMOVABLE INNER BOX AND SOME OF THE DRAWERS 


RARE 17th-century tortoise-shell casket 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl, presented by 
H.M. the Queen to Colonial Williamsburg 
during her recent visit to the restored colonial 
capital of Virginia, U.S.A., has been placed on 
permanent exhibition in the Goyernor’s Palace 
there. This large box, made in Jamaica between 
about 1660 and 1685, was formerly in the 
collection of the late Queen Mary. 
The casket is octagonal, with the inlaid 
| figure of an American Indian and a ribband 
inscribed AMERICA on the top, and with inlaid 
birds and animals decorating the side panels. 
The tortoise-shell is apparently veneered to 
Spanish cedar, a popular wood for cabinet-work 
of the period. The silver hinges, hasp locks and 
corner mounts are elaborately pierced and 
chased. 
The side panels—with the exception of the 


CORR 


EAST IS EAST AND 
WEST IS WEST 


1R,—Not long ago I was invited to 

have luncheon with some friends 
who lived near West Grinstead in 
Sussex and, without looking at the 
map, I assumed that it was near East 
Grinstead, with the result that I was 
about an hour late, as the two are 
nearly twenty miles apart. 

Once the apologies were over I 
taxed my friends with being the only 
people in England whose left hand, so 
to speak, was so far from their right, 
but they countered with East Chilting- 
ton, in their own county, which is 
nearly as far from West Chiltington as 
East Grinstead is from West. 

Nor, as a cursory examination of 
the atlas shows, is Sussex the sole 
offender. In East Anglia, for example, 
East Bergholt is nearly ten miles from 


BARN 


back face—fall forward, revealing drawers of 
varying shapes in each section. The top cover 
lifts to reveal a removable casket of the same 
octagonal shape in the central well. The en- 
tire casket, including the interior one, con- 
tains 25 drawers—some concealed—ten lidded 
compartments and six boxes which slide out. 
Polychrome leaf designs in bright blue, red, 
green and pink are painted inside the cover and 
the various lids and hinged side panels. The 
top cover, which has a low bell-shaped profile, 
also has an inner border painted in light red 
outlining a rectangular mirror in a carved gilt 
frame. 

The casket is 144 inches high, 254 inches 
wide and 234 inches deep. The arched top sur- 
rounding the central well holds eight lidded 
compartments, one for each section of the 
octagon. Inside the central well—revealed 


WITH A THATCHED POUND HOUSE ON A FARM 
NEAR DREWSTEIGNTON, DEVON 


See letter: Barn’s Thatched Annexe 


when the interior casket is removed—are two 
small drawers in the lower back wall. The 
removable casket, lifted from the larger one by 
means of silver handles, has a rose satin cushion 
on the top lid secured by a strip of pierced silver. 
Inside the lid and fall front are painted designs 
of a woven basket of red carnation-like flowers 
on a light background. Under the top lid area 
central open rectangular compartment and 
lidded compartments and boxes. Behind the 
hinged fall front is a drawer, which has a secret 
drawer in the back. 

This elaborate casket, which was probably 
used as a jewel-case, is on exhibition in the 
Upper Middle Room of the Palace, which 
served as a private sitting-room, or library, for 
the royal governors of the Virginia colony. 
Some of the finest English pieces in the 
Williamsburg collection are in this room. 


NCE 


house, with its open sides exposed to 
the weather, is to shelter the odd 
pieces of equipment. Formerly it 
housed the horse mill, used for chaff 
cutting, the cider press and other 
equipment. Pound house seems to 
be a purely local expression. Could it 
be a variant of the word “penthouse,” 
which is well known everywhere?— 
Ceci, FRENCH, 26, Fairfield-avenue, 
Whipton, Exeter, Devon. 


PLEA FOR AN OLD 
HOUSE 


S1R,—Small village houses that are as 
old as the time of Henry VIII are by 
no means common in the English 
countryside; and an example of such 
a house, which was originally a hall- 
house—that is, one with a central hall 
and screen at one end—is even rarer 
still. In the village of Peasenhall in 
Suffolk there is a timber-framed hall- 


West Bergholt, and they are not even 
in the same county. Why this segrega- 
tion?—Ramsay Gorpon, S.W.3. 


THE ORIGIN OF “SOHO” 
S1tr,—With reference to Mr. Ian 
Niall’s discussion in Country LIFE 
(November 7) of the origin of the 
name “‘Soho,’’ I have in my possession 
a silver seal on which is depicted a 
hare on a hound; the hare is blow- 
ing a horn and the legend round 
the seal reads SO HO ROBIN. This 
seal is of a period between 1300 and 
1400, and is perfect. 


I can well remember dogs in Kent 
being encouraged with the call of 
“Soho, dog!’ and I often heard old 
people saying that they ‘‘Sohoed’’ 
boys out of orchards.—J. C. C. Foort, 
Broughton, Skipton, Yorkshire. 

(The Oxford Dictionary gives a 
large number of instances of the use of 
the word “‘Soho,” nearly all in con- 
nection with hunting the hare. The 
first reference, dated 1307, reads ‘‘(on 
a seal, a hare in her form, with motto) 
Sohou, Sohou,” which it is interesting 
to compare with the motto on Mr. 
Foott’s seal.—ED. ] 


BARN’S THATCHED 
ANNEXE 


Sir,—It is only at a time of the 
year when trees are leafless that one 
can appreciate the thatched pound 
house in my photograph, which 
adjoins and leads into the fine barn of 
a farm near Drewsteignton, Devon. 
This outbuilding of an outbuilding is a 
feature of this area, where the wide 
lofty porches, which dignify so many 
barns in other parts of England, are 
unknown. 

The present function of the pound 


house with its two protruding wings, 
and the beam spanning the hall has 
a king post carved with a Gothic 
design. A door in the screen also has 
Gothic spandrels to its low Tudor arch. 

The house is in a sad state of 
repair, and several thousands of 
pounds would be necessary to recondi- 
tion it as a residence or as a village 
hall. Unfortunately, however, the 
Blyth Rural District Council do not 
feel it is worthy of preservation, for 
they have advertised in the local press 
for tenders for ‘the demolition of four 
cottages.’’ On the site, I understand, 
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j7ill be built a pair of council bunga- 
dws. 
The value of this hall-house to 
*easenhall and also to the county of 
|\uffolk is of importance, not only for 
ts appearance in the village street, 
jut because it is part of Peasenhall’s 
listory. To-day it is known as Wool 
\iall, and a tradition exists that it was 
|| hall)used by the wool merchants 
‘vhen East Anglia was an important 
‘entre of the English wool trade. 
| How long cana village like Peasen- 
jiall retain its charm by virtue of its 
\)ld and historic buildings if its Wool 
dall is sacrificed because its site is 
‘yonsidered suitable for a pair of 
bungalows, the cost of building which 
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Church authorities have done well in 
the new towns, despite high building 
costs. It is sad that so often a spire 
or tower has been omitted, for a 
vertical accent was never so essential 
as in these two-storey towns. 

Some years ago one of us was 
concerned with a _ neighbourhood 
centre which included a church with 
a bell tower. Unfortunately, the tower 
was not built because of the cost, 
much to the detriment of the whole 
scene. More important, perhaps, 
the church failed as a physical focus 
of the neighbourhood. 

As for the Globe Scheme, we 
hasten to repeat that it is only a small 
part of a new town, which we chose 


| DIRECTION SIGN TO WOODLAND HOUSES IN THE PROVINCE 
; OF QUEBEC 


See letter: Directing the Visitor 


| would equal the cost of the restoration 
of the old house?-—R. W. Symonps, 
The Ancient House, Peasenhall, Suffolk. 


CHICORY NEAR A GAS 
WORKS 


| Str,—I have been interested to read 
_ the correspondence concerning chicory 
| (September 26 and October 24). 
| As you will see from my address, I 
live in a very built-up area of London, 
and on my way to the railway 
| station each morning I have to pass 
a gas works. Opposite these works 
is a spare plot of land which until 
quite recently was used as _ allot- 
|. ments. These have now been aban- 
‘doned to weeds, but I was delighted 
| to see a year or two ago a flourishing 
| clump of chicory in full bloom. 
| Since that time the plant has spread 
and it flowers widely throughout the 
summer. 

Is it possible there is something 
in the discharge from the gas works 
| that causes this plant to thrive in 
| such surroundings?—E. M. Stone 

(Miss), 108, Adamsrill-road, Sydenham, 
| London, S.E.26. 


CHURCHES IN NEW 
TOWNS 


Sir,—Mr. Codrington drew attention 
in his letter of November 21 to the 
omission of a church in the Globe 
Scheme described in our article New 
Ideas from Old Towns (November 7), 
and reminded us that the church is 
an important focus in many English 
towns. We agree. The English town 
is essentially a horizontal massing of 
buildings, and the spire or bell-tower 
is a welcome contrast. Those fine old 
views of the City of London come at 
once to mind, with the many Wren 
' spires pointing above the general 
skyline. 
New towns can hardly be so well 
provided with churches as the old 
_ones, which benefit from centuries of 
‘building effort. Nevertheless, the 


to show in detail. In the town as a 
whole there would indeed be provision 
for churches and we are much con- 
cerned with the architectural relation 
between the church and the other 
town buildings.—SAMUEL MorRISON 
and GERALD F., SHEARD, 14, Fitzroy- 
street, Fitzvoy-square, London, W.1. 


DIRECTING THE VISITOR 
Srr,—If in Britain one wishes to visit 
country friends who live in wood- 
lands, one often has difficulty in 
locating their houses, whether by day 
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or night. The enclosed photograph 
shows how people here, in the 
vast Province of Quebec, mitigate 
matters in a way which might well 
be imitated in Britain.—ALASDAIR 
ALPIN MacGrecor, Cataraqui, 2141, 
St. Louis-road, Quebec, 6. 


LIGNUM VIT# FOR THE 
DRINKER 


Sir,—It is not generally known that 
the squirearchy of the 18th century 
had their bumpers in goblets turned in 
that olive green hardest of woods, 
lignum vite. John Evelyn tells us in 
1678 that the wood was well adapted 
to cup-making. 

A fine example of this beautiful 
turnery is a punch-bowl made of 
lignum vite in 1690 and presented to 
Robert Leathes, agent to Lord 
Donegall. As will be seen from the 
accompanying photograph, it is a 
superb piece of work with the handle 
carved in overbead ornament. The 
punch was drawn off by a silver stop- 
cock, At about the same time William 
Waring, a Belfast merchant prince, 
had a complete dinner service made of 
lignum vite brought from his planta- 
tion in the West Indies. One wonders 
if many similar pieces of fine turning 
in the iron of all woods are still extant. 
C. J. Ross, Timpany, Ballynahinch, 
Ireland. 


STOLONIFEROUS GRASS 
FOR LAWNS 


Sir,—I was interested in the informa- 
tive article by Mr. A. G. L. Hellyer in 
your issue of November 14 entitled 
A New Way of Making Lawns, as for 
many years I have tested numerous 
strains of creeping bent (Agvostis 
stolonifera). 

About 60 years ago my grand- 
father, Martin John Sutton, stated in 
his book Permanent and Temporary 
Pastures: ‘‘The method of securing 
Agyostis alba stolonifera by obtaining 
plants from land where it grows 
indigenously, cutting up the long, 
trailing roots and planting them in 
prepared ground is far too costly a 
process in proportion to the value of 
the grass.”’ 

This was stated primarily from 
the agricultural point of view, but in 
the early 1920s my father sent over to 
the United States for stolons of various 
strains of creeping bent, and since 
that time many plots have been put 
down and kept under observation at 
Reading to demonstrate what is 
generally known as the vegetative 
propagation of creeping bent. The 
method then adopted was to cut up 


PUNCH-BOWL OF LIGNUM 
VITZ WITH A SILVER STOP- 
COCK, MADE IN 1690 


See letter: Lignum Vite for the Drinker 


the rooted stolons before planting 
out. 

As regards Mr. Hellyer’s reference 
to the Italian strain of Agvostis stoloni- 
feva, which I agree with him is not a 
form of Agrostis canina, it possesses a 
strong stolon habit, and the accom- 
panying photograph shows how a small 
plant sent to me from Pallanza, Italy, 
early in 1950 occupied something like 
200 square feet in a little over four 
years. The white pegs show the posi- 
tion of the original plant. 

Other interesting strains of creep- 
ing bent are Agrostis stolonifera var. 
salina, from sea-washed turf; Agrostis 
stolonifera var. calcicola; and some 
American bents, such as Washington, 
Arlington, C.I. and Congressional, 
Their characteristics differ, for in- 
stance, as regards colour and also to 
some extent as regards denseness and 
aggressiveness, but all of them are 
capable of being reproduced by this 
method. 

On the question of labour, it is 
only right to say that it is advisable, 


PLOT OF THE ITALIAN STRAIN OF AGROSTIS STOLONIFERA, WHICH IN ABOUT FOUR YEARS 
GREW OUTWARDS FROM THE AREA MARKED WITH WHITE PEGS 


See letter: Stoloniferous Grass for Lawns 
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Here is a fireplace of rare distinction. 
It is dignified and suited in every way 


for a period setting. 
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when preparing ground for the plant- 
ing of Agrostis, to do so almost as 
thoroughly as is recommended for a 
sowing of grass seeds. I think it will 
be found that sowing a pound or two 
| of grass seeds on an area of, say, 16 

square yards does not take so much 


| time or effort as setting out about 140 
“| plants of Agrostis. 
generally recognised that a consider- 
able amount of soil or compost top 
| dressing is desirable once the turf 


Moreover, it is 


is established to assist the rooting 
‘down of the surface runners.—MartTINn 
‘A. F. Sutton, Market-place, Reading, 
Berkshive. 

[Mr. Hellyer writes: Mr. Sutton 


| has slightly misinterpreted me. I do 
| not think the recently imported creep- 


jing bent is Agyostis stolonifera var. 


||stolonifera because it is so much 


‘smaller in leaf and thinner in stolon 
|than the grass which I know by that 
‘name, but I recognise that 4. stoloni- 


|/fera is a very variable species. I 
| passed no personal opinion about the 


| Italian name for the grass, A. canina, 
as I do not know that species. 


| Several readers have enquired 
| whether the grass has any agricultural 


value. Though this is rather outside 
_my province, I doubt whether it has 


| enough substance to make a good 


pasture or hay grass, and in any case 
the labour of planting would surely 
be too gréat.—ED.] 


QUICK-GROWING GRASS 

Srr,—I read with much _ interest 
the article A New Way of Making 
| Lawns. Many years ago an experi- 
mental grass station was started near 
| Manchester for the purpose of studying 
turf and soil conditions in the making 
of golf putting greens and grass cul- 
ture in general. When visiting this 
station a year or so after it was 
opened, I saw a large putting green 
made entirely from Agrostis canina 
imported from South Africa. 

I was given a small piece of this 
turf. I chopped up the.stolons into 
pieces one or two inches square and 
distributed them evenly over a piece of 
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DESIGN FOR A PAVILION, POSSIBLY BY WILLIAM KENT, IN 


THE LIBRARY OF THE ROYAL 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 


ARCHITECTS 


See letter: Related Pavilions 


ground some four feet square, already 
prepared with sulphates of iron and 
ammonia. I covered this with a 
sprinkling of prepared soil and kept it 
moist. The stolons were laid in mid- 
August and at the end of September 
the resultant turf was cut by an 
ordinary lawn mower. 


Turf made from Agvostis canina 
has not been made use of on golf 
courses for various reasons: it cannot 
be cut close enough for putting, as it 
dries up readily in warm weather; it is 
not tough enough to stand up to the 
continuous treading, and the top spit 
of earth must be made as acid as pos- 
sible by frequent use of the sulphates 
to encourage growth of the Agrostis and 
also to prevent the indigenous grasses, 
which usually prefer an alkaline soil, 
from growing strongly enough to 
strangle it—G. I. CUMBERLEGE, 106, 
Penylan-voad, Cardiff, Glamorgan. 


RELATED PAVILIONS 


Si1r,—The pavilion at Ingestre, Staf- 
fordshire, as Mr. Nares rightly observes 
in his second article on the house (Sep- 
tember 24), possesses elements asso- 
ciated with the work of William Kent. 
This suggestion can now be strength- 
ened by a drawing in the Library of 
the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, of which I enclose a photograph. 
To view the Ingestre pavilion pro- 
duces a feeling of disquiet, a certain 
tension uncommon to Kent’s usual 
practice. The unhappy conjunction of 
blank punched wall and vermiculated 
masonry, the stepping-down of the 
window keystones and the placing of 
the window’s base direct upon the 
string-course make the composition 
mannerist and unlike Kent’s other 
works. The R.L.B.A. design is much 
happier, with normal keystones and 
niched figures, swags and sculptured 


WATERFORD GLASS LIMITED, WATERFORD, 
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panels in the otherwise blank space. 
In point of draughtsmanship the line 
is more measured than one would 
expect from Kent, but with its sepia 
wash can fairly confidently be attri- 
buted to him. 

The source for the design is diff- 
cult to decide. Kent would have 
known the columned screen from Lord 
Burlington’s publication in 1730 of 
Palladio’s reconstruction of the Roman 
Therme, and Wren’s temple in Ken- 
sington Palace Gardens would have 
supplied the basic idea for the big 
niche breaking into the tympanum 
area. If the anachronisms in detail at 
Ingestre cannot be equated with Kent, 
it is likely that the building was car- 
ried out by a sculptor or mason who, 
as Mr. Nares has pointed out, may 
have been responsible for the particu- 
larly fine carving of the Ionic screen. 
The architectural mannerism makes 
one wish to know more about this 
man.—JOHN Harris, Thurloe-square, 
S.W.7. 


A SUBMERGED FOREST 


S1r,—With reference to recent corres- 
pondence on submerged forests, there 
is another of these on the western side 
of Swansea Bay. The tree stumps are 
visible at low water at all types of 
tide. When I was a boy it covered 
quite a large area, but I think it has 
become reduced since then. 

In early times the floor of the 
Bristol Channel was a good deal 
higher than it is to-day, and the coast 
at that time contained large areas of 
rich arable and pasture land similar to 
that at and around Romney in Kent 
at the present time. 

The subsidence of the sea bed 
appears to have been a slow process 
extending over the centuries up to, 
say, 200 years ago, perhaps later. But 
somewhere round about the 12th cen- 
tury the area was visited by a storm 
of apparently unprecedented ferocity 
which permanently altered the appear- 
ance of the coastline and turned what 
had been prosperous and fairly well 
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CLIFFS OF THE SOUTH FORELAND, NEAR DOVER. The deep 
groove in the chalk on the left was made by slings used in the past by 
local farmers to haul seaweed from the shore 
See letter: Slings for Seaweed 


populated districts into wastes cov- 
ered with feet of sand. 

Whether the rate of subsidence of 
the land was any more rapid at that 
time we do not know, but it may have 
been.—E. JAmeEs, Ealing, London, W.5. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETY’S 
PROCESSION 


Srr,—I should like to supplement 
Mr. Morgan’s letter of November 14 
about the Herefordshire Friendly 
Societies by the accompanying photo- 
graphs taken at Fownhope, in Here- 
fordshire, on May 29 a few years ago. 
The procession to church is headed by 
a young oak tree decorated with 
coloured ribbons; then comes the ban- 
ner, dating from the re-founding in 
1876, followed by the band; and then 
all the members, each carrying his 
stick decorated with flowers. These 
are carried in the outside hand, 
forming a double line of colour. 
Members enter at a very young 
age, and the oldest member on this 
occasion was about 90. The decorat- 
ing of the sticks occupies the women 
from a very early hour and absorbs 
most of the flowers in the village 
gardens. The veneration paid to the 
oak suggests that this ceremony has 


PROCESSION TO CHURCH OF THE FOWNHOPE, HEREFORDSHIRE, FRIENDLY SOCIETY A FEW 
YEARS AGO, HEADED BY A YOUNG OAK TREE DECORATED WITH RIBBONS, AND THE CLUB 


much in common with the tree wor- 
ship of prehistoric man, as wellas being 
a memory of the escape of Charles IT. 
—M. W., Hereford. 


A DERBYSHIRE PAINTER 
S1r,—You describe H. L. Pratt, the 
Victorian artist, as a Staffordshire 
painter (Collectors’ Questions, Novem- 
ber 7). He might more properly be 
described as a Derbyshire painter. He 
lived in Derby, where he was employed 
as a china painter by the local porce- 
lain. factory. In his spare time he 
appears to have painted a large num- 
ber of townscapes and landscapes. 

I myself have one of a view of 
Derby showing the river, the old silk 
mill and a group of four churches, 
painted in 1860. H. L. Pratt also 
painted, as you say, architectural sub- 
jects, of which I have seen a large pic- 
ture of Melbourne Hall and one of the 
mill and cottages at Bretby in Derby- 
shire.—Cyrit Priant, Bower Lodge, 
Repton, Derbyshire. 


SLINGS FOR SEAWEED 


Str,—The enclosed photograph of the 
South Foreland, near Dover, taken 
from a sailing boat one recent October 
day, shows where farmers helped 


themselves before the days of artificial 
fertilisers. 

There used to be a rough road, 
which could be used by a horse and 
cart at low water, running along the 
rocks under the cliffs from St. Mar- 
garet’s Bay, which lies just round the 
headland. The farmers of land on or 
near the cliff tops collected loads 
of seaweed and carted 
them to the base of the — 
cliff under the perpendi- 
cular cleft shown on the 
left in the picture. The 
seaweed was then bundled 
up in chain slings, and 
was hauled up on a rope 
by a horse on top of the 
cliff walking away inland 
and pulling the seaweed 
up the face of the cliff. 
Over the years this cut a 
groove in the chalk, which 
at the top is about 15ft. 
deep. 

It is many years 
since this method was 
used, but here and there 
on level stretches of the 
rocks there are still traces 
of the old cart track to be 
seen. —J. MANNERING, 
River House, Dover, Kent. 


ZODIAC SIGNS 


ON A TUB 
S1r,—On a receyt visit 
to Upper Broughton, 


Nottinghamshire, I came * 
across the lead water tub 
shown in the accompany- 
ing photograph. The date 
1777 and the initials 
1.E.B. are clearly shown, 
as well as the attractive - 
figures, which I believe 
represent the Signs of the 
Zodiac. Undoubtedly the 
tub has been inits present 
position since about that 
time, as the head at the 
top of the down-pipe is 
dated 1765. 

I was told by the 
present owner that it had 
been in his family for 
many years, and it would seem that the 
initials are those of a bygone Brett—a 
family once of some note in the 
village, although I cannot find that the 
name survives there.—R. W. TURNER, 
19, King George-avenue, Ilkeston, 
Derbyshire. 


DATED 


BANNER. (Right) THE OLDEST MEMBER WITH HIS FLOWER-DECORATED STICK 


See letter: Friendly Society’s Procession 


BIRD INVASION FROM || 
THE CONTINENT 


i z Wi 
Sir,—Since mid-September remark- | 
able movements of various species of | 
tits, to which you referred in an | 


editorial note in your issue of Novem- | 
_ber 7, have been noted round much of 4} 
the coast of the British Isles, in ships | 


OLD LEAD WATER TUB AT UPPER 
BROUGHTON 
1777 AND DECORATED WITH 
SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC 


IN NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 


See letter: Zodiac Signs on a Tub 


in the Channel and on the Continent. 
Associated species have differed round 
the coast, but have included coal-tits, 


great tits, marsh-tits, long-tailed 
tits, siskins, redpolls, goldcrests, 
jays, tree-sparrows,  tree-creepers, 
wrens, hedge-sparrows, great spotted 
woodpeckers, firecrests, bramblings, 
linnets, meadow-pipits, goldfinches, 
robins, yellow-hammers, reed-bunt- 


ings and song-thrushes. In addition, 
the British population of tits this 
autumn was noted as_ unusually 
abundant after a remarkable breeding 
season, and movements and influxes 
were noted. Outbreaks of paper-tear- 
ing, house-entering, milk-bottle-open- 
ing and putty-eating have been fre- 
quently recorded. 

We are preparing a paper on this 
subject, and should be grateful for any 
records which may seem in any way 
relevant (including records of unusual 
behaviour as well as movements and 
influxes) to be sent to us.—A. PETTET, 
J. T. R. SHarrocxk, Botany Depart- 
ment, University of Southampton, 
Hampshire. 


EARLY IRIS STYLOSA 


S1r,—The letter Early Blooming of Ivis 
Stylosa (November 14) interested me. 
In mid-October one of my bearded 
irises (Senlac) flowered; one stem with 
about six flowers appeared. Is this a 
late 1957 spring bloom or an early 
1958—either quite mad?—-DoroTuy 
S. Evitt (Miss), Perrymead, Dilwyn, 
Herefordshire. 


In an editorial note in our issue 
of November 7 we quoted the Under- 
Secretary for War, Mr. Amery, as say- 
ing in a Commons debate that he 
“saw no reason why a brigade and a 
regimental badge should not be worn 
together on a cap or beret.” We now 
find that this statement was made by 
another speaker, and we offer our 
apologies to Mr. Amery for the error. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 

GIN DISTILLERS 
BOOTHS DISTILLERIES LIMITED 
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Tanganyika school in which 

I taught, I was greeted by an 
excited crowd of small children. 
“Nicholas has brought you some 
civet cats.’’ My first reaction was 
not one of pleasure. At that time 
our animal family consisted of two 
horses, two dogs, three cats, an owl, 
a mongoose and several rabbits; and 
civet cats, with their strong smell, 
are not the most ideal pets. How- 
ever, when a somewhat abashed 
small boy brought outa little basket, 
I was relieved to see only two very 
small genets. 

Genets are attractive little 
animals of the mongoose family. 
They are beautifully spotted, with 
long ringed tails; they have foxy 
faces and cat feet and, when full 
grown, are about three feet long, 
half of their length being tail. 

These two were about six weeks 
old and fitted comfortably into the 
palm of my hand. I took them 
home and settled them in a little 
nest of hay on a hot-water bottle, as 
they were cold and frightened. Later 
I gave them some warm milk in a 
teaspoon. They sucked it content- 
edly and immediately fell asleep, 
purring like kittens. 

At first I kept them in the 
house, in my bedroom. But I was 
always worried about them; our cats 
had definite designs on them, and I 
was always afraid that one of the 
house-boys would leave a door open 
and they would come to a swift, 
untimely end. They were so small 
that one never knew where they 
would get to. They were nocturnal 
animals, very active, and great 
climbers. The game in which they 
took the greatest pleasure consisted of playing 
tig up and down the curtains and the wire mos- 
quito netting on the windows—a noisy pro- 
ceeding. 

After about three weeks I moved them out- 
side into a big empty aviary in the garden, and 
they settled down quite happily in their new 
home. They had a box of hay in which they 
slept during the daytime; at night they would 
chase each other up and down the boughs I had 
arranged in the cage. I fed them on the same 
diet as all my carnivore babies—raw meat, 
unboiled milk and plenty of cod-liver oil. They 
throve on it. 

I do not approve of keeping any wild 
animal shut up. I have always maintained that, 
once you deprive any animal of its freedom, 


b RRIVING one morning at the 
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THE GENETS MA 
THEIR SURROUNDINGS. 
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THE TWO BABY GENETS THAT THE AUTHOR 
FOR SOME MONTHS BEFORE LETTING THEM 


GO. One of them later returned to her house 


you deprive yourself of its companionship and 
of the full measure of affection it is ready to 
give you. 

Subsequent events proved this in an in- 
teresting way. The genets were never really 
tame. During the short time they were in the 
house they would tentatively climb on to my 
knee to be fed, but the slightest movement 
would send them scampering away, and they 
never liked to be touched. When they went out 


- into the aviary, they became even wilder, 


although Stripes (the other was called Stars), 
who was the tamer of the two, would take food 
from one’s hand, if one were patient. 

I waited anxiously for the time when I 
could let them go, knowing that they would be 
able to fend for themselves. Sometimes at 
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WINNING A GENET’S CONFIDENCE 


By AUDREY LOUSADA 


night I used to watch them with 
pleasure, tinged always with re- 
gret at having to look at them 
through. wire nettirig. They were 
incredibly beautiful in the moon- 
light. Their movements were so 
sinuous that they seemed to pour 
themselves along the branches; 
when they lay along a bough they 
- were hard to pick out, even in the 
restricted space of the cage, as their 
blotched coats and striped tails 
blended perfectly with the moon- 
speckled surrounding. 

When I had had them for about 
five months the cage was left open 
and they disappeared. But at theend 
of two days they were back again in 
the cage, ravenously hungry. Those 
who try to justify keeping animals 
in captivity frequently put forward 
the tact that wild animals which 
have been confined in cages will 
return to them voluntarily when 
released. Gerald Durrell, in his 
amusing book, The Drunken Forest, 
claims just that. When, owing toa 
local revolution in South America, 
where he was collecting birds and 
small mammals for zoos, he had to 
set the greater part of his collection. 
free, they repeatedly returned to’ 
their ‘cages before finally returning 
to the wild. He says this refutes 
those “‘sentimentalists’’ who do not 
approve of animals in captivity. 

This argument is quite fallaci- 

ous. By shutting an animal or bird 
in a cage and feeding it, one deprives 
it of its natural instinct to hunt for 
food: in other words, one destroys 
its initiative. When suddenly con- 
fronted by an apparently foodless — 
world, hunger drives it back to 
where it has always been accus- 
tomed to being fed. The other argument, 
often put forward by those who defend the 
caging of birds and animals, is that caged 
they have to face none of the hazards of their 
life in the wild. This is true, but the same 
might be said of a mother who, wishing to 
keep. her child safe from all accidents, shuts 
it up permanently in one room. Providing 
the child has an adequate supply of food and 
fresh air, physically he would not come to 
much harm, but no one would advocate it as a 
wise or kind thing to do. 

To return to the genets. About a month 
later the cage was again left open, and this time 
they both disappeared. Now come the events 
which proved of great interest to me. I would 
emphasise that the genets had never been 


KING FRIENDS WITH AN ALSATIAN AND A MONGOOSE AND (right) TAKING A GREAT INTEREST IN 
“Tt is my theory that human companionship has something special to offer to animals, but to be really worth 


anything the association must be completely voluntary on the animals’ part ” 


| coming friendly and, as they 


| peering in at the french window, 


_ happened, only this time Stripes 
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really tame. If they had remain- 
ed in the house and I had had 
the time to spend with them, 
they would have undoubtedly 
become so. As it was, they 
had only a short period in the 
house, and afterwards, owing 
to their nocturnal habits, they 
saw little of humans. Thus 
they had little chance of be- 


were in a Cage, it was impossible 
to handle them or be with 
them. They had never been 
in any part of the house except 
the bedroom. 

For the next three weeks I 
saw nothing of either of them 
and I thought they had gone off 
into the bush, which lay at the 
bottom of our garden. Then 
one night I saw a little face 


It was Stripes. I got a saucer of 
raw meat and milk and put it 
on the verandah. In the morn- 
ing it had disappeared. The 
next night the same _ thing 


came back almost immediately FREE. 
and ate it up. For some time I 

continued to put food down for him, and 
he came regularly as soon as it was dark to 
eat it. 

_ Stars I never saw again. I never knew 
whether he found another genet—there were 
many wild ones round our house at Tabora—or 
whether our cat caught him. 

One night I heard a noise in the kitchen 
and got out of bed to investigate. When I 
switched on the kitchen light, there on the 
draining board was Stripes. There was no way 
into the house, as all the windows had second 


‘frames of mosquito netting, but our cat had 


learnt to push this frame open ,and so could 
come and go as she pleased. Stripes must have 


bide 


STRIPES, THE GENET THAT RETURNED AFTER BEING SET 
““The great day came when he climbed on to my knee” 


watched her at night and decided that what she 
could do, he could do also. 

From then on he got tamer and tamer. It 
was not long before I put his plate of food inside 
the french window; when I called him he would 
come running up out of the darkness, pause on 
the door step to make sure that all was safe, 
and then come confidently into the room. After 
a little while, instead of going when he had 
finished his meal, he would explore the room, 
climb on the bookcases and finally settle down 
to sleep on the top of the wireless or a bookcase. 
It was not long before he was taking food out 
of my hand. The great day came when he 
climbed on to my knee, and soon I was able 
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to touch him and stroke him. 

It was interesting how he 
gradually gained confidence. 
For example, the first flashlight 
photograph we took of him sent 
him scurrying away like light- 
ning and he did not appear 
again for three days. The next 
time we used a flashlight bulb 
he was sitting on my knee; he 
merely looked up and went on 
eating, quite unperturbed by 
the whole business. Once when 
we had been out all the evening 
I opened my cupboard door and 
there was Stripes curled up 
comfortably on a shelf. 

All this bears out com- 
pletely my theory that human 
companionship has something 
special to offer to animals, but 
that to be really worth any- 
thing the association must be 
completely voluntary on the 
animals’ part. It was noticeable 
that Stripes in a cage was quite 
wild and untouchable, but that 
Stripes free sought us out him- 
self and evidently took pleasure 
in our'company. It was not 
only a question of food, as 
after he had been fed he liked to stay in the 
room with us, although he looked at stran- 
gers somewhat suspiciously. I am convinced 
that he would have become as tame as any 
of the other numerous wild animals I have 
had, but unfortunately leave intervened and 
we were posted to a new district on our 
return. 

But it was undoubtedly one of the most 
satisfactory experiences I have had where 
animals are concerned, and I shall. always 
remember the thrill I felt when Stripes first 
climbed on to my knee and showed so plainly 
the trust and pleasure that he felt in my 
company. 
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Janero blue has been added to the 
brilliant range of colours in which 
Simpson’s classic ‘Heriot’ sweater 

is made. The sweater is of Shetland . 
wool, with all that implies... 
warmth and comfort and many years 
of hard wear. Light in weight 

and rugged in character, it is perfect 
for active country days or for 

lazy days at home. The other shades 
are maroon, navy, natural, cognac, 
light blue, yellow, dark and light grey 
and bottle green. Sizes 38-46. 
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AN ART GALLERY IN SILVER 


By MARY BENNETT 


an unusual mixture, but their 

association at Liverpool to- 
wards the end of last century pro- 
duced what has resulted in one of 
the most important art galleries in 
the country. For the Walker Art 
Gallery was called after its donor, 
Andrew Barclay Walker, the head 
of a famous firm of brewers, who 
was Mayor of Liverpool at the time 
of his gift. His donation of £20,000 
came at a fortunate moment in 
1873 when attempts to raise funds 
by public subscription had failed. 
The building was intended to 
house the popular annual autumn 
exhibition, then taking up much 
needed space at the museum, and 
the growing collection of pictures 
belonging to the Corporation. In 
return for his generous gift Walker, 
who was later knighted, was pre- 
sented by his fellow townsmen 
with a silver model of the gallery 
at the opening ceremony on Sept- 
ember 6, 1877. 

Elaborate preparations were 
made for that day and celebrations 
took place throughout the town. 
There was a trades procession 
and a banquet in the evening 


| pete and the arts make 


THE SIDE OF THE CASKET, THE DECORATIVE MOTIFS OF WHICH ARE ASSOCIATED WITH 
WALKER AND LIVERPOOL 


SILVER AND PARCEL-GILT CASKET REPRESENTING THE WALKER ART GALLERY, 

LIVERPOOL, PRESENTED TO ANDREW BARCLAY WALKER. WHEN THE GALLERY WAS 

OPENED IN 1877 HE SUBSCRIBED £20,000 TOWARDS THE COST. The casket has recently 
been given to the Walker Art Gallery by Sir Ian Walker-Okeover 


coinciding with a fireworks display 
for the crowds who had earlier seen 
the 15th Earl of Derby perform the 
opening ceremony. The atmos- 
phere surrounding the event can 
be re-lived in the contemporary 
newspaper articles. 

The casket, the centre of 
attraction on the platform, is de- 
scribed in minute detail. From this 
same source we learn that the sub- 
scriptions for it came from “‘what 
are conventionally called the 
working classes’ and that over 
£2,000 was obtained, despite an 
earlier lack of enthusiasm to con- 
tribute to the building itself; that 
the model was not completed at 
the time and shown only in plaster 
by the makers, but that “‘the base 
or casket portion, though still re- 
quiring an immense quantity of 
artistic labour to render it per- 
fect,’’ was “‘sufficiently advanced 
to give a fair notion of its gorgeous 
effect when entirely finished.”’ 

The model of the impressive 
Victorian Classical Revival build- 
ing was made to scale by a local 
modeller called William Goodall 
from the plans of the architects, 
Sherlock and Vale (who had been 
Walker’s own choice); while for 
the base, measuring 27 ins. by 20 
ins., which is a typical Elkington 
production of this date, a Liver- 
pool illuminator, James Orr 
Marples, was consulted. He also 
executed the address contained in 
its drawer. Each of the decorative 
details in the base had a specific 
significance associated with either 
Andrew Barclay Walker or with 
Liverpool. 

“At the corners (according to 
one description) it is supported 
by exquisite figures of mermaids, 
which, combined with other sup- 
ports formed of dolphins, typify 
the maritime position of the town. 
Around the four sides runs a beauti- 
ful modelled and chased bas-relief 
from the celebrated originals by 
Flamingo [sic], being representa- 
tions of children at play with wild 
beasts, by which it is intended to 
illustrate that happy time of 
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universal peace when ‘the wolf shall dwell with 
the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with 
the kid, and a little child shall lead them.’ In 
the centre of the front panel is a gold shield, 
enamelled in heraldic colours with the arms of 
Liverpool, supported by emblematical figures of 
the arts and sciences. This shield is surmounted 
bya figure of the liver [bird] with outstretched 


| wings, standing on a shell, from which spring 


two rich cornucopize—the emblems of peace and 
plenty, and by a happy coincidence, the crest of 
the mayor. . . . Springing from the top of the 
casket are two steps on which stands the model, 
and which isolate it from the richer work of the 
base. At the corners of these steps are four 
pedestals with statues of Europe, Asia, Africa 
and America, to illustrate the fact that the four 
corners of the globe contribute to the prosperity 
of Liverpool.” 

The model of the art gallery is of particular 
interest now, as it shows it as it appeared before 
various additions at the rear nearly doubled it 
in size. In the detail, “which has been so 
accurately done as to show every stone and 


moulding in the edifice, requiring in many 


? 


instances microscopical minuteness,’’ only the 
reliefs on the fagade of the actual building are 
missing. These, which illustrate events.in Liver- 


| pool history up to the time of the laying of the 


foundation stone of the gallery, were not com- 


| pleted and put in place until after 1877. It might 


well have taxed the ingenuity of even William 
Goodall to reduce them to such a minute size. 
The frieze of putti repeated round the 
casket appears to be based on ivory reliefs after 
Francgois Duquesnoy (Fiamingo) in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. The tiny ivory statues on 
the portico, carved by a “celebrated artist in 
Dieppe,’ reproduce the great figures of Raphael, 


THE CHANGING VILLAGE INN 


a HE parent who chooses a public school 
for his or son or daughter for its archit- 
ectural beauty or antiquity on the ground 

that environment is the predominant factor in 
education is making a mistake. The success or 
failure of a public school depends partly on the 
personality of the headmaster and mainly on 
the personality of the housemaster. The same is 
true of the village inn. 

I have in the course of the last year visited 
hundreds of inns in an attempt to sum up their 
attractive or unattractive qualities. I have been 
impressed by the fact that few records have 
been kept, either by the brewer or the inn- 
keeper, of the histories of the inns, and I have 
been equally struck by the fact that archi- 
tectural beauty counts for far less than the per- 
sonality of the landlord. 

* Oe * 

I do not know whether the landlord of 1907 
was better off than the landlord of 1957. What 
I do know 3s that the landlord of 1957 is often 
hard put to it to make both ends meet. Every- 
one knows that the landlord of a tied house falls 
into one of two categories. He is either manager 
or tenant, but in either case he too often finds a 
life to which he had been looking forward as a 
pleasant change after routine work in a factory 
or the Services not so rosy as he had imagined 
it. He is often forced to continue with his 
routine work by day and leave it to his wife to 
run the inn. 

I have noticed time and again that his 
tenure is short. In well over three-quarters of the 
inns that I visited the landlord had been in 
residence for only a year or less. The majority 
of the remainder had been in possession some- 
times thirty, sometimes forty years. And most 
of them had been too harassed by their financial 
decline to be jovial. In addition to selling drink, 
they had found themselves forced to sell choco- 
lates, ices, tobacco and snacks. If they had room 
they even provided meals, which by law all inn- 
keepers are supposed to do. In fairness I should 
add that owing to the advent of the motor-car 
and the motor-coach some inn-keepers have made 
a living income out of cocktail bars. This usually 
entails the buying of old sporting prints and 
fitting up an armoury of blunderbusses, swords 
and rapiers, rows of pewter pots and _ horse- 
brasses to decorate the old oak beams and give 
the bar what is called atmosphere or character. 


LEE S 


THE WALKER ART GALLERY AS IT IS TO-DAY. 
Sherlock and Vale 


Michelangelo and Liverpool sculptured in 
Rome by John Warrington Wood. Liverpool, 
with her trident, bale of cotton and attendant 
liver bird, appears again in the illuminated 
address which, in its flowing phrases, underlines 
the educational intent of the donor. 

The newspaper report concludes: “All the 


One inn-keeper who took a pub after mak- 
ing a fortune in chair-making told me that as 
landlord he was fast losing his fortune. The truth 
is that there are far too many inns for present- 
day needs. I have found small market towns 
that have boasted between twenty and thirty, 
many of them nearly always empty. The tenants 
continue to occupy them in order to keep a roof 
over their heads. 

Television is to-day keeping large numbers 
of men who used to play darts, dominoes and 
cribbage away from the inns, and the day when 
a pub was the obvious rendezvous on Friday 
and Saturday nights for the labourer to gossip 
in the bar parlour over a pint of mild and bitter 
is fast disappearing. Less beer is drunk. The 
thrift clubs are less numerous, and the village 
inn is not always the headquarters of the local 
football and cricket teams. 

It is true that many Buffaloes and Forest- 
ers still hold monthly meetings in village inns, 
but now that the markets have been transferred 
to big centres the small market town no longer 
draws the farmers, and buses take their wives 
to the larger towns to shop. 

The men who take on the precarious job of 
inn-keeping are by no means all drawn from the 
industrial workers’ class. I know of wing-com- 
manders, retired Naval officers and_ senior 
officers in the Army who have taken inns to 
implement their inadequate pensions. I notice 
that they are usually driven to earn an extra 
penny by breeding pigs or dogs or running a 
small poultry farm. They have all too little time 
to gossip with their customers. 

Before, therefore, complaining of the dis- 
appearance of the rosy-faced, rotund, jolly 
landlord who used to fill the flowing bowl we 
should take note of the changed circumstances 
of inn landlords. The marvel is not that there 
are so few but that there are any of the old type 
still to be found, smiling men who irradiate 
goodwill and give customers a warm welcome. 

Nevertheless it is necessary nowadays to 
choose your inn with care. I remember well one 
smal] market town where the first six inns at 
which I called were wholly unproductive of any 
pleasure. It was only at the seventh, where I 
found an ancient retired gamekeeper in com- 
mand, that I came across any signs of life and 
talk that I wanted to listen to and join in. 

Conversation in village pubs should run on 
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It was designed by the architects 


artistic resources of Messrs. Elkington’s estab- 
lishment have been taxed to render the work 
worthy of presentation by the town and 
acceptance by the Mayor.” It has now been 
presented by a descendant of the original recipi- 
ent to the Walker Art Gallery; it is indeed 
expressive of the gallery’s early history. 


=> By S. P. B. MAIS 

fish or fowl, bird or beast, sowing or harvesting, 
carpentering or thatching. There are few people 
to whom I more willingly listen than to a black- 
smith describing his craft; but crafts are dying 
out quickly. The worker on a conveyor belt has 
no conversation. He is adjectival, and the ad- 
jective is nearly always the same. 

I can listen till the cows come home to 
gillies and huntsmen, men who know and care 
intensely about the habits of the animals they 
chase. These are men of character, but it is 
noticeable that they frequent only inns that are 
run by men of character. If a retired hunt ser- 
vant takes over a pub he fills it with his own 
cronies, men of his own sort. If a disgruntled 
angry young man takes on a pub he fills it, if he 
fills it at all, with angry young men who discuss 
world politics. Local politics are worth listening 
to. World politics, when one is relaxing Over a 
drink, are out of place. There is a place and a 
time for everything, and the place and time to 
discuss the Middle East, the rising cost of living, 
the right to strike and the Russians is not in a 
pub. The fit and proper conversation for a pub 
is the habits of a badger, the way of an eagle 
and how we lost that fox. The inns that have 
kept their old-world atmosphere are the inns 
where hounds meet, where anglers forgather, 
where countrymen rule the roost. 


* OK 


I do not pretend that I can tell on entering 
a pub whether it is an inn in the true tradition 
or a place where you drain your beer at a gulp, 
stared at in silence by hostile morons, and walk 
out. I have one infallible criterion by which I can 
judge whether it is the sort of inn I like or not. 
I do not offer drinks or cigarettes all round.That 
will get you nowhere. I do, however, place my 
snuff-box on the counter and pass it round. 

If the customers spurn it I know that I am 
in the wrong place. If they take a pinch and pass 
it on I know that I am in the right place, for all 
craftsmen of whatever age take snuff, and 
craftsmen put me at my ease and take me into 
their confidence. 

So arm yourself with a tin or bottle of snuff. 
It has the sensitivity of a divining rod and will 
act as an infallible guide to a spring which may 
not be Pierian but will unquestionably refresh 
you. And if an inn doesn’t refresh you you will 
be wiser to continue your walk or stay at home. 
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AVE the lean wine years come again? 
H Looking at the early vintage reports, 
and listening to the experts, one won- 
ders whether the apparently continuous pat- 
tern of post-war vintages has been broken at 
last. If so, it is not unexpected. Ever since 
1945 wine-drinkers, and even wine merchants, 
have been lulled into a false sense of security. 
For not even the eleven wonderful years that 
followed the first World War can equal the 
record of the same period since the last war: 
there have been good claret vintages in °45, 
47, ’48, ’49, 50, 52, ’53 and ’55. As a result 
many people had begun to believe that modern 
advances in viticulture and vinification have 
somehow reduced the réle of nature. At least 
every other year. it was thought, was bound 
to be good. : 
In one sense 1957 has appeared to continue 
the rhythm of the vintages, for although it is 
too early to express any decided opinions as to 
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** As far as German wines are concerned, 1953 still remains the last 
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advance, and it was left to the rather lesser 
chateaux to sell ‘‘on the branch.’ And, as in 
1955, it looks as if the speculators have pulled 


it off, for prices after the vintage are said to be. 


as much as 60 per cent. up on those ruling in 
the summer. This up-rush is caused not so much 
by the quality of the wine as by the very small 
crop, and by an even more significant factor— 
a real shortage of wine in France. 

As far as the quantities are concerned, pre- 
liminary reports suggest that in Bordeaux the 
total output will be about 40 or 50 per cent. of 
normal. In the Céte d’Or the figure is about 
50 per cent., but the large wine areas of Macon 
and Beaujolais, which account for so much of 
the moderately priced wines, suffered so badly 
from bad frosts and unfavourable weather con- 
ditions right up the vintage that the forecast is 
of an output only a quarter to a third of normal. 
So poor has the Champagne vintage proved, 
with a 20-per-cent. crop, the lowest for about 


distinguished vintage” 


the merit of the vintage as compared with, say, 
those of 1955 or 1953, it is likely to be at least 
a good though not a great year for French red 
wines, a fair year for French and German white 
wines and a distinctly poor one for Champagne. 
There will certainly not be a general pert 
vintage. 

Unfortunately great hopes were placed on 
the 1957 vintage long before it was made. This 
optimism was based not so much on the condi- 
tions in the wine districts (there were again 
serious frosts in the spring, and the early sum- 
mer on the Continent was less settled than 
here), but on the crying needs of the vineyard 
proprietors and merchants for a good harvest. 
They talked themselves into expecting a fine 
vintage, and this was reinforced in Bordeaux 
by speculation, which started a “futures mar- 
ket” as early as April. The last time this hap- 
pened, in 1955, the First Growths were the 
chief culprits; this time they could not be sold in 
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30 years, that prices of older champagnes are 
already rising. Only in Germany is the quanti- 
tive figure higher: reports speak of 75 to 90 
per cent. of normal, although quality is unlikely 
to be outstanding after so poor a summer. 
There will be adequate supplies of palatable 
1957 Hocks and Moselles, but few if any of those 
wonderfully luscious wines that can be made 
only when a kindly autumn sun shrivels the 
Riesling grapes as they hang on the vines. 

The shortage of wine in France, the largest 
wine-growing country in the world, is some- 
thing new. There were plenty of bad years in 
the 1930s, but there was more than enough 
wine. Now, owing partly to official production 
control, partly to increased demand since the 
war and not least to earlier consumption of 
young wines, the position has been reversed. 
As almost any restaurant wine list will bear 
witness, wines of 1952 and 1953 are already in 
full consumption. To succeed them before long 
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will come the small and expensive ’55 vintage, 
with the still smaller and more expensive ’5 
to follow. B| 

This shortage has led to a price inflation in| 
the fine-wine areas. Those of us who thought} 
that the 20 per cent. devaluation of the franc}\); 
in August would reduce wine prices have been} 
disappointed. For a few weeks they did drop 
by about 5 per cent., but the poor harvest pros-|}) 
pects soon more than wiped this out. To-day} iy 
in Bordeaux the cheapest claret—it would bei), 
a nondescript wine of the very poor 1956 vin 
tage—has doubled in price within the past six] 
months. On a much higher level, I learn from 
the proprietor of one of the finest Médoc crus 
classés that he has sold his 1957 crop for 50} 
per cent. more than his 1955 wine, and double \) 
what his 1953 yielded him. As for the First |) \ 
Growths and the related Mouton Rothschild, |) 
present figures show that when their 1957 crop | 
is bottled and shipped over here in the spring} 
of 1960 the opening price will be about 37s. 6d. | 
a bottle. Already the top 1955 clarets, not yet |j) 
bottled at the chateaux, are being quoted at |). 
prices of 30s. or more. | 

Much the same applies in Burgundy. The |)’ 
famous Hospices de Beaune sale, which took |}, 
place recently, is the first indication of the | 
quality of a vintage. As the sale is for charity, |} 
and also because to be a purchaser at the 
Hospices sale is good publicity, prices paid are 
not a true indication of those elsewhere on the 
Céte_d’Or. Nevertheless, the top cuvées last 
month fetched as much as £410 a hogshead—_ 
about 30s. a bottle im cask. If and when such 
a wine reaches a merchant’s list over here the’ 
initial price cannot be less than 50s. a bottle. 

The progress of this price inflation, firmly 
linked with lack of confidence in the franc, 
cannot be charted. Much will depend upon the 
prospects for 1958. Optimists in Bordeaux are 
already saying that, after a succession of short | 
crops, next year must produce a large one, jj 
but it is difficult to believe that there can be 
an abundance of wine in Bordeaux—the key 
area because it is the largest quality wine dis- 
trict—until the stricken St. Emilion and Pom- 
erol vineyards fully recover from the effects of | 
the 1956 frosts. This year these two com- 
munes have produced about a quarter of their 
normal output. However, a bountiful harvest. 
elsewhere might well reduce or stabilise prices. 
This has already happened in Germany, where 
there has not been a fine vintage since 1953. 
A buyers’ strike and a fall-off in German wine- 
drinking halted the rise in prices, and first © 
reports suggest that the 1957 German wines — 
will not show the same tendencies for prices to _ 
rise as in France. 

To the ordinary wine drinker all this may 
sound rather depressing. Fortunately we in 
Britain have a buffer that can temper the 
winds of high prices and short supplies—the 
wine merchant. For it has long been the custom 
of the British wine trade to buy as soon as 
reasonably possible after the vintage (the inter- 
val has greatly diminished in the post-war 
years), and to rely chiefly on its own stocks 
rather than on replenishments from merchants 
abroad; these are second lines of reinforcement. 
The retail wine merchant buys up to his limit 
—and often as much beyond it as his bank will 
sanction—and then after bottling most of his 
purchases himself sits back comfortably 
assured of a good stock for the future. As a 
result the British merchant can now supply 
wines often unobtainable at their source in 
France or Germany, or cheaper than in those 
countries, notwithstanding transport and duty 
charges. Moreover, as merchants are reluctant 
to advance their original prices substantially, 
older and more mature wines may be as cheap 
as or even cheaper than young wines bought 
recently at higher prices. For example, I notice 
that the 1955 wine of a well-known Bordeaux 
chateaux is exactly the same price in one mer- 
chant’s list now as the 1945 wine of the same 
chateau in another catalogue. 

The moral of all this is to buy the older 
vintages while they are still to be found at a 
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}easonable cost, and to hope that a plentiful 
yintage will lower prices in the next year or 
two. 


What, then, should be bought? The vin- 
te jtage immediately behind us is 1955; it is just 
‘a soming on to the market, although chateau and 
‘))Jomaine bottled wine will not be ready until 
‘next spring. As usual, the Lebégue Tasting, 
7 held in October, gave one an unrivalled oppor- 
e | tunity of looking at the 1955 clarets. The gen- 
“eral impression was that the wines were sur- 
_prisingly forward and tending to be on the light 
‘side. Age in bottle may adjust this, for wines 
"undoubtedly do ‘“‘grow’’ in bottle, as the appar- 
a ently light 1949s have shown. The four first 
. * growths, Haut Brion, Lafite, Latour and Mar- 
gaux, had been specially bottled for this tast- 
| ing, a good six months in advance of the usual 
‘time. Impressions, therefore, may be mislead- 
“ing. On the day I preferred the Margaux, for 
‘its splendid aroma and delicacy of flavour; but 
all the others were ong too, and this is not 
| always so. 
: The 1955 burgundies, with the exception 
\of the hors concours Romanée Conti wines, 
| |'were more variable than the clarets at, Lebégues; 
‘it is generally accepted that it was a more 
uneven year in Burgundy than in Bordeaux. 
| It is also expected to be a fairly rapidly matur- 
(ing vintage. What is certain is that most 
French wines will be markedly dearer than the 
‘| preceding 1953s; opening prices just appearing 
|on merchants’ lists show an increase of up to 
' | 50 per cent. (It is only fair to say here that 
until 1955 French wine prices had not kept up 
‘| with general price levels.) Therefore one may 
|| well defer purchases of 1955 clarets and bur- 
‘| gundies—but not of the excellent port vintage 
if laying down is planned—until their promise 
is more assured, and now concentrate on 1953s 
| and 1952s, particularly the soon-to-be-rare 
| St. Emilions and Pomerols. They have the 
| additional merits of seniority in bottle. This 
| does not imply, however, that they should be 
| quaffed off indiscriminately, although this may 
| be acceptable with white wines, the lesser reds 
and the beaujolais. One should at least trv, 
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for immediate drinking, to go back to the ’50s 
for claret (most of the Médocs are very drink- 
able now, and the St. Emilions and Pomerols 
are still improving) and to the 1949s for bur- 
gundies. In these days of early consumption 
to ask for a further reprieve for the vintages of 
the 1940s may seem excessive, but I cannot do 
better than quote the concluding remarks of 
a recent report of a respected Bordeaux shipper: 
“The best of the 1945s should be looked at 
again in 1967.” Meanwhile anyone who enjoys 
a “fine claret should not miss the once-neglected 
1948s. 

One range of inexpensive 1955 wines 
should certainly be bought as soon and as 
plentifully as possible—the beaujolais. Most 
attractive wines were made there, and prices 
were not high. In view of the short 1957 
crop and high prices elsewhere, anyone with 
some dozens of good 1955 Moulin-a-Vent, 
Fleurie, Juliénas and Brouilly may have good 
reason to congratulate himself over the next 
few years. 

As far as German wines are concerned 
1953 still remains the last distinguished vin- 
tage, and although ’55s are fair buys they are 
not outstanding. As with French wines, it is 
probably often easier to find good 1953s in 
England than on the Rhine or Moselle. If 
for you German wines really mean the won- 
derfully full and luscious Spatlese, Beerenaus- 
lese and Trockenbeerenauslese wines, 1953 is 
the last year to look for. At a recent tasting 
given by H. Sichel and Sons to celebrate their 
centenary, the remarkable number of seven 
rare Beeren wines were shown, four of them 
Trockenbeerenauslese. Four of this select seven 
were 1953s. I must admit, however, that my 
vote went to a 1945, although others opted for 
a 1949. For the record, these priceless and 
commercially unobtainable wines were a 1945 
Niersteiner Kehr und Flaschenhahl Riesling 
Trockenbeerenauslese and a 1949 Wachen- 
heimer Gerumpel Riesling Trockenbeerenaus- 
lese. 

Those who like to experiment with their 
wine drinking and are not the involuntary 
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slaves of vintage charts will be advised to look 
twice at any ott-vintage wines that may appear 
on English wine merchants’ lists. If the mer- 
chant, who has to pay as much to import them 
as for fine years, has thought them good enough 
to select they may well have unsuspected qual- 
ities and be particularly suitable for early 
drinking. Recently I acquired a surprisingly 
good 1951 St. Emilion and a really fine 1950 
Beaune Gréves. At Lebégue’s I sampled more 
than one attractive 1954 claret. It is well known 
that the 1954 Bordeaux vintage was, quite 
legally, assisted by added sugar, and when 
I was tasting the 1954s in Pomerol last year 
my expert guide whispered: ‘‘Anyone who tells 
you that their 1954 wine was not sugared is 
not to be believed.’’ However, the result may 
be agreeable in the short run. At Lebégue’s 
I like the ’54 of La Gaffeliére and Léoville 
Barton; and elsewhere I have tasted the sur- 
prisingly good Cheval Blanc. 

Earlier I referred to the Romanée Conti 
wines. The extraordinary concentration of 
bouquet and flavour marks these wines, 
although the Comte de Vogiie’s Musigny has 
similar qualities. At the Lebégue Tasting 
I liked the 1955s as much as I had expected to 
do. Perhaps the Romanée Conti itself possessed 
the greatest suavity, but the allied La Tache 
and Richebourg were perhaps “larger’’ wines. 
I had begun dutifully by sampling the 1956 
wines of the Domaine, which were light in col- 
our and to my mind not unexpectedly indiffer- 
ent in such a poor year. Later I found myself 
in conversation with one of the two proprietors 
of the Romanée Conti estate. What, he de- 
manded somewhat fiercely, did I think of his 
1956 Richebourg? I handed him my tasting 
card on which I had written ‘“‘terribly ight in 
colour and flavour.’”’ Reaching for his pen and 
murmuring “on verra,’’ he wrote on my ecard, 
“deviendra grand,’ and added his signature. 
We shall see, and, as the wines of this domaine 
have a way of not conforming to the ordinary 
vintage rules, who knows? Anyhow, it is a 
tip for those who combine a long purse and a 
taste for off-years. 
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AT LYDIARD TREGOZE 


AM enclosing photographs of a pair of 
whole-length state portraits of John, second 


Viscount St. John, and his wife in the hope 
that you may be able to give an opinion on them. 
The second Viscount St. John succeeded to his 


| father’s viscounty in 1742. He was responsible 
|| for the alterations to Lydiard Tregoze, near 


Swindon, that made it the fine Georgian mansion 
it is to-day. His wife was Anne Furnese, 
daughter and heir of Sir Robert Furnese, Bt., of 
Waldershare, Kent. 

_ The portraits remained at Lydiard Tregoze 
until 1943, when they were sold in London, and 
it was only just over a year ago that they 
reappeared in a sale and I was able to purchase 
them and return them to their original home.— 
DEREK SHERBORN, Fawns Manor, Bedfont, 
Middlesex. 


John, second Viscount St. John (1695- 
1749), was younger half-brother of the states- 
man, Viscount Bolingbroke, and succeeded to 
the viscounty bestowed on his father under the 
special limitation in the patent. Inscribed 
labels in the bottom corners of the paintings 
bear the date 1745. 

The portraits can be assigned to Joseph 
Highmore. They should be compared with his 
whole-lengths of the fourth Earl and Countess 
of Shaftesbury, signed and dated 1744, which 
hang in the state dining-room at St. Giles’s 
House, Dorset. Mr. C. H. Collins Baker, to 
whom we owe this suggestion, notes how in both 
pairs of portraits the lady is the more vivacious 
and characteristic of Highmore on less august 
occasions, while the man is the more formal. 
Careful inspection might reveal the artist’s 
signature. 


WHAT IS A TRIDARN? 


Can you give me any information about a 
piece of furniture which, I am told, is called a 
Welsh tridarn? I should like to know what is tts 


PAIR OF STATE PORTRAITS OF JOHN, SECOND VISCOUNT ST. JOHN, AND HIS WIFE, DATED 
1745, AND HERE ASCRIBED TO JOSEPH HIGHMORE. The portraits have recently been bought and 
presented to the Corporation of Swindon for re-instatement at Lydiard Tregoze, their former home 


history and origin, what the 
name means, whether such 
pieces are peculiar to Wales, 
what they were used for, and 
in which room of the house 
they stood. Also, are they 
rare? 


The one described to me 
is of oak, dated 1680, stands 
6 ft. high, is 4 ft. long, and 
21ins. in depth. It has cup- 
boards below, shelves in the 
middle and a sort of four- 
poster canopy on top. Having 
never seen or heard of such a 
piece of furniture, I should be 
most grateful for information 
regarding it.—V. HEATLEY- 
NosiE (Miss), Roseleigh, 
Remenham-lane, Henley- 
on-Thames, Oxfordshire. 


The tvidarn is a piece of 
furniture in three stages, 
differing from the more usual 
press cupboard by having a 
top storey fitted with a can- 
opy. The lowest stage was 
designed with a large cup- 
board having a pair of doors; 
above this a narrow shelf 
with small cupboards at the 
back of it formed the second 
stage. A piece of furniture 
of this form in two stages, 
known as a press cupboard, 
was made throughout Eng- 
land and Wales from the last 
half of the 16th century, 
through the 17th and into the 
18th. When a press cupboard was surmounted 
by a third stage fitted with a canopy, it was 
called in Wales a cwpwrdd tridarn (three- 
piece cupboard) in distinction from the 


See question: At Lydiard Tregoze 
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QUESTIONS 


A WELSH TRIDARN, OR CUPBOARD IN THREE STAGES 
OF OAK, DATED 1696 


See question: What is a Tridarn? 


cwpwrdd deaddayn or cupboard in two stages. 
The tvidavn was peculiar to Wales. It was a 
dining-room piece of furniture and the top 
stage was for the purpose of displaying the 
pewter ware of the dining-table. 
The canopy is usually supported on 
turned posts and the back is 
panelled. Such cupboards are 
usually made of oak and extant 
examples date from the 17th and 
18th centuries. They are now 
comparatively rare in their com- 
plete form because the top stage 
has often been removed by dealers, 
who have found a readier sale for 
the two-stage cupboard. In farm- 
houses, for which most of these 
cupboards were made, the dining- 
room was commonly the hall. We 
illustrate an example dated 1696 
and bearing the initials of the 
bridal couple for whom it was 
made. 


D ARTOIS AND 
GAINSBOROUGH 


I should be most grateful if 
you could give me any information 
you have about a painter—\l7th- 
century, I belueve—named d’ Artois 
(or van Artoys). I have been told 
that he influenced Gainsborough in 
the latter’s landscapes, and cer- 
tainly, to judge from a picture said 
to be by d’Artois which I own, 
Gainsborough’s style of foliage is 
very similar. But I cannot find 
d’ Artois in the art encyclopedias; 
nor is there any mention of him in 
Armstrong’s work on Gainsborough 
in the chapter he devotes to those 
who influenced him at the outset of 
his career.—J. M. N. JEFFRIEs, 
The Bath Club, St. James’s- 
street, S.W.1. 


The artist in question is 
evidently Jacques d’Artois 
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A SET OF STATUETTES OF CHRIST AND 


(alternatively known as Jacobus van Artoys), 
who was born at Brussels in 1613 and died 
about 1686. He was a distinguished land- 
scape painter, who found his subjects in the 
fields and forests of Brabant and the Artois. 
“His skies and distances,’’ Bryan wrote, “are 
extremely well represented, and his trees of 
grand form, with a foliage that appears to be in 
motion.’ His works are to be seen in several 
Continental galleries. Gainsborough in his 
landscapes was influenced by several of the 
17th-century Dutch and Flemish masters whose 
work he had seen, and there may have been 
paintings by d’Artois in private collections to 
which he had access, although there appears to 
be no definite information on the point. 


THE SEASONS IN ART 


Can you or any of your readers throw any 
light on the subject and possible painter of the 
picture shown in the enclosed photograph? From 
its appearance would it have anything to do with 
the Four Seasons?—J. M. Watson, The Malt 
House, Castle Combe, near Chippenham, 
Wiltshire. 


The Four Seasons as represented in art, 
either as a series or less commonly in one com- 
position as here, have a long pedigree and their 
iconography varies a great deal. The young 
lady with fruit and flowers in her apron is, how- 
ever, often found representing Summer. The 
gardener with his tools and watering can is 
Spring. Winter, bent and cloaked against the 
cold, appears with Autumn smaller on the right. 
The last is of mature years, but it is difficult to 
tell from the photograph what she is holding on 
her lap: possibly a brazier over which she is 
warming her left hand. 


PAINTING OF THE FOUR SEASONS, DATiNG PROBABLY 
FROM THE SECOND QUARTER OF THE 18th CENTURY 


See question: The Seasons in Art 
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THE TWELVE APOSTLES AFTER THE SERIES OF STATUES BY THORWALDSEN IN 
THE VOR FRUE KIRKE AT COPENHAGEN 


See question: After Thorwaldsen 


The painting could well be English. A date 
in the second quarter of the 18th century seems 
probable from the ladies’ dresses. It is unlikely 
that the artist could be identified. 


AFTER THORWALDSEN 


I wonder whether you or your readers can 
give me any information about the statuettes of 
Christ and the twelve Apostles seen in the 
enclosed photograph. They are all white, 6 ins. 
in height, and stand in a black case 42 ins. long 
and 16 ins. high. They are, I understand, 
replicas of the statues in the Vatican. They have 
been in my family about 55 years and, I believe, 


came from Denmark.—K. Suorrock (Miss), ° 


Lyndhurst, Lowood Place, Blackburn. 


These figures are reproductions in minia- 
ture of the series of marble statues of Christ and 
the Apostles made by Thorwaldsen and his 
assistant for the Vor Frue Kirke (church of Our 
Lady) in Copenhagen. The church, designed by 
C. F. Hansen in a Classical style, was begun in 
1811. About 1819 Thorwaldsen was com- 
missioned to produce the series of statues for 
the interior. They were executed in Rome and 
not completed until 1839. 

The statuettes in biscuit porcelain shown 
in the photograph were made at Copenhagen in 
the 19th century. Sets were also made in Eng- 
land from the late 1850s by the firm of Charles 
Meigh and Sons, Old Hall, Hanley. 


IN THE ISLE OF WICHT? 

I enclose a photograph of an oil painting in 
my possession and should be glad if any of your 
readers could identify the scene. The painting, 
very rich in colour, is on a panel and measures 


ee 


16 ins. by 22 ins. In the bottom right-hand 
corner the signature of J. M. W. Turner and 
date 1828 are clearly visible. The painting is 
obviously contemporary with the date and the 
signature appears to be similar in texture to the 
paint used.—DEsmonp J. CLARKE, 8, Green- 
field-road, Mount Merrion, Blackrock, County 
Dublin. 


This attractively painted coastal scene is 


certainly not by*Turner. He never painted in 
this manner. The signature is not of a kind that 


’ Turner ever used, and it must be assumed that 


it has been forged. 

A landscape painter of considerable accom- 
plishment and charm to whom this picture 
might be attributed was the Rev. C. B. Otley, 
who was painting between 1808.and 1825, and 


perhaps later, and exhibited four works at the © 


Royal Academy. There is a View of Dover by 
him, in oil, dated 1825, and landscapes in the 
Isle of Wight, Sussex and Hampshire have been 
recorded. We have not been able to identify 
the scene depicted. The church on the cliff and 
the blockhouse should provide clues. The view 
may have been painted in the Isle of Wight. 


Questions intended for these pages should be 
addressed to the Editoyv, COUNTRY LIFE, 2-10, 
Tavistock-street, W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed for veply. A photograph or a 
caveful drawing is often helpful, but in no case 
should originals be sent. Not more than two 


questions should be' submitted at one time. It is 
regretted that estimates of market values 
cannot be given, nor is advice offered to veaders 
about ways and means of disposing of thew 
possessions. 


COAST SCENE, PERHAPS IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT, PAINTED 


IN 1828 


See question: In the Isle of Wight ? 
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GENIUS OF LEONARDO 


the one-man exhibitions ever held 

at Burlington House that in honour 
of Leonardo da Vinci in 1952 made the 
biggest impression on the public mind. 
Until then most people thought of him 
simply as the painter of The Last 
Supper and the Mona Lisa, who dab- 
bled in science in his spare time. With- 
in a few weeks it seemed as though half 
London had been to see his few score 
manuscripts, drawings and _ recon- 
structed models, and was talking with 
astonishment of the vast range of his 
genius. 

This 500th anniversary exhibition 
was in fact only a fraction of the size 
of another that had been assembled in 
Milan just before the war and which 
was intended to be permanent. A for- 
tune had been spent on it, and scholars 
from many countries had piled up the 
fruits of their research into every 
aspect of Leonardo’s life and work. 
Working models had been prepared 
from many of his drawings, thousands 
of photographs had been taken, and 
the documentation of his manuscripts 
had been pursued as far as human 
ingenuity could reach. In the chaos of 
the war years the whole scheme came 
to grief. The manuscripts were dis- 
persed, many of the models disappear- 
ed, all that survived was, so to speak, 
the detective work. This has now been 
made available in Leonardo da Vinci 
(Cresset Press, 12 guineas). 


I: is probably true to say that ofall 


Supreme in Sciences and Arts 


It is a majestic volume. Its dimen- 
sions, like those of its subject, are on 
the heroic scale—518 pages measuring 
104 by nearly 15 inches, 1,600 gravure 
illustrations and 12 colour plates. It 
weighs more than seven pounds, so 
that it is not easy to handle. But what 
a wonderfully impressive story it tells! 
In the whole of recorded history there 
has been no more versatile genius than 
Leonardo’s. He towered above his 
15th-century contemporaries in both 
the sciences and the arts. He 
turned Renaissance painting into new 
paths. His -designs for sculpture, 
churches and other buildings were 
masterpieces of their time. He was a 
portraitist and musician of rare ability. 
Fascinated by the skill of the human 
hand, he devised all kinds of ingenious 
machines to do its work—to play 
lutes, beat Crums and ring bells—and 
he is believed to have designed the 
scroll of the violin. He invented a 
helicopter, a submarine, machine 
guns, bombs with fins, cannon fired by 
steam, the defensive barrage and 
military works of many kinds. At 
least one of his discoveries in aero- 
dynamics ante-dated Newton by two 
centuries. He studied the stars and 
the tides. He devised a plan for drain- 
ing the Pontine Marshes over 400 years 
before Mussolini did it. He was an 
interior decorator, a botanist, geolo- 
gist, hydraulic engineer, mathematic- 
lan, physicist, a student of anatomy 
and optics. His eye was so keen that 
he could detect the movements of 
birds and animals with the accuracy of 
a slow-motion camera. In addition to 
all this he was tall, powerful, well 
proportioned, strikingly handsome and 
invariably courteous in manner. Little 
wonder that his contemporaries re- 
garded him almost as a god. 


Thirty-nine Contributors 


All these qualities are described 
exhaustively in this remarkable book, 
by no fewer than 39 contributors. 
Most of them are Italian, but the late 
- Dr. Tancred Borenius contributes a 
chapter on Leonardo in England (he 
never came here, but his name appears 
in a book on painting published in 
Oxford in 1598, and it was that most 
discerning of collectors, Charles I, who 
introduced his first painting to this 
country), Pietro Bautier writes on 
Leonardo in Belgium and Gert Adriani 
on Leonardo in Germany. 


Even now, 450 years after Leo- 
nardo’s death, new discoveries may be 
made about him. Only about sixteen 
paintings proved to be his are known, 
although he painted many more, and 
our knowledge of his sculptures is far 
from complete. But it is hard to 
believe that this book will ever be 
superseded as the standard authority 
on his unparalleled achievement. 


THE FARNE ISLANDS 
GREY SEALS 
GUAGE the spring of 1956 the 
Natural History Society of 
Northumberland, Durham and New- 
castle-upon-Tyne has been carrying out 
investigations into the numbers and 
behaviour of the grey seals of the 


and the results of the further investi- 
gations that the Society is to carry 
out will be awaited with interest. 


AN ARTIST IN FLY-TYING 
HE insect life of the riverside 
presents a perpetual challenge to 

the artist fly-tyer,”’ writes C. F. Walker 
in his latest book, Fly-Tying as an Art 
(Herbert Jenkins 15s.), and goes on to 
suggest that the amateur fly-tier 


should be an artist rather than a~ 


craftsman, using feathers, tinsel and 
other materials as the painter would 
use the colours in his box in order to 
simulate the insects on which trout 
feed. Commander Walker, who is a 
purist and a great admirer of G. E. M. 
Skues, would, however, be an artist 


THE VIRGIN. AND CHILD WITH ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST AND 


ST. ANNE. 


A CARTOON BY LEONARDO DA VINCI AT 


BURLINGTON HOUSE, LONDON 


Farne Islands, which have periodically 
been charged with causing undye 
damage to salmon fishing interests at 
the mouth of the Tweed and were 
alleged to have increased eight-fold 
in the past 20 years. The results 
of the first year’s studies are given at 
length in an article by Grace Hickling 
in Vol. XII, No. 4 of the Society’s 
Transactions (5s.). Regular counts of 
the adults and censuses of calves sug- 
gest that the colony now numbers 
roughly 3,000, four or five times the 
pre-war figure, and is spreading from 
the Outer to the Inner Farnes. At no 
time in the year, however, was more 
than 40 per cent. of the colony present. 
In 1956 the number of calves counted 
was 747, and of these 79 died. Six 
calves marked with tags were recovered 
from the east coast of Scotland, one 
from East Anglia, and one from the 
Faroes, a distance of 550 miles 
from the Farnes. Any conclusions 
that might be drawn from these 
figures could clearly be only tentative, 


either of the Pre-Raphaelite school or 
the most dreary group of the late 19th 
century; for he seeks to portray each 
fly as an exact imitation of its natural 
counterpart, so far as his skill will 
permit. 

Concoctions which are often 
more acceptable to the fish he presum- 
ably wishes to catch but which re- 
semble, to the human eye, no exact 
imitation of nature have no place in 
his creed; nor does he rate highly the 
value to the fisherman of the profess- 
ional fly-tier’s artificials when com- 
pared to those of the amateur seeking 
greater truth. I would, however, back 
myself to catch as many trout with 
flies purchased at the tackle-maker’s— 
even if they could be faulted by an 
entomologist—as the copying Com- 
mander would catch with his perfect 
imitations. His outlook is undoubtedly 
correct and his purism commendable; 
but who to-day has the leisure to 
devote much time to fly-tying? It is 
much easier, if less satisfying and 


_necessary for a faithful reproduction? 


“a fisherman can find the answer to 


more expensive, to buy a few dozen | 
flies and waste no time away from the 

river. If the winter is to be spent in fly- jj » 
making, where are the fresh models so | 


But Commander Walker is a first- 
class writer about the natural history | 
of a chalk stream, because he has keen | : 
perception of all that goes on there | 
upon or below the surface. He is filling 
well the gap left by G. E. M. Skues in 
angling literature. I commend this 
book because the dry-fly man will |) 
learn much from it besides the art of jj | 
copying, and the fly-tier especially | 
will benefit from it. 


Facts for the Fisherman 

The serious sportsman will im- 
prove his knowledge from _ Eric 
Taverner’s Anglers’ Fishes and their 
Natural History (Seeley Service 35s.). | 
The author has changed from his more} 
usual role of narrator into that of 
collector of scientific, biological, zoo- 
logical, botanical and general informa- 
tion that concerns the fisherman, the 
fish he seeks and the habitat of such | 
fish. Mr Taverner’s task must have } 
been onerous, because within 250 | . 
pages or so he has accumulated an ~ 
enormous wealth of fact or supposed ||) 
fact; for not everything concerning ||) 
under-water life can be irrefutable. — 

There is, indeed, so much of 
interest that it is difficult to assimilate 
such a vast store at a sitting. There- 
fore it is rather a book of reference, as 
no doubt it was intended to be, where 


many of his problems without direct 
approach to the authorities from 
whom Mr. Taverner has gleaned his 
subject-matter. The illustrations, 
especially those of trout spawning, — 
are excellent, though the diagram of a 
grayling does not portray that fish’s 
pear-shaped eye. 

New facts are always being dis- 
covered about the life history of the 
salmon and much space is rightly 
devoted to it. Other fresh-water fish, 
with a few sea-predators, their food, 
environment, structural make-up and 
organic peculiarities are described, so ~ 
that the whole becomes of value to 
everyone concerned with fresh-water 
fisheries, whether they practise the 
art of fishing or are only concerned 
with water in another capacity. 


BOTANIST AMONG THE 
SUCCULENTS 


UCCULENTS exert a _ strong @ 

obsession on many people, and 
Flowering Stones and Mid-day Flowers, 
by Dr. G. Schwantes, translated by 
Vera Higgins. (Benn, 7 guineas), is a 
record of a lifetime’s fascination of 
a botanist for the great South African 
mesembryanthemum family. Despite 
its gay title this book is only for real 
devotees of the subject and for 
botanists, who will find a great deal 
of experience and research packed in, 
together with more light-hearted 
accounts of plant collecting. The 
whole providesasummary ofallknown _ 
genera in the family, which may be 
called super-succulents, including 
some of the most bizarre and highl 
adapted plants in nature. Their 


seed-dispersal mechanisms are parti- 


cularly complex, as Dr. Schwantes 
shows in much detail. The book is 
freely illustrated with photographs, 
line drawings and 13 colour plates. 


ANTIQUARIAN JOURNEYINGS 


HOSE interested in the history of 

the English countryside will find 
many stimulating ideas and much 
encouragement to explore for them- 
selves in Maurice Beresford’s History 
on the Ground (Lutterworth Press, 
37s. 6d.). The book is divided into a 
general introduction and six journeys, 
each exemplifying one aspect of 
topography or history. Mr. Beresford 
explores parish boundaries, some 
going back to Anglo-Saxon times; he 
hunts for traces of open fields round 
Buckinghamshire villages; takes us to { 
the “new towns” of the Humber — 


estuary, planted in the early Middle 
Ages; unravels Elizabethan market 
regulations; and expounds on the 
diversity of English parks. 

Mr. Beresford’s book has many 
unusual bits of local history, such as 
the tragedy of Ravenserod, a medizval 
new town springing up on a shingle 
bank, rising to greatness as a port, and 
washed away in the space of a hun- 
dred years; or the story of the staunch 
tenant of Milton Abbas, in Dorset, 
who hung on to his property fo. years, 
until the lease expired, after the town 
had been imparked and pulled down 
in the 18th century. The author’s 
writing is full of the enthusiasm of 
discovery, and his text is greatly 
helped by many old maps. 


BORDER PLANTS AND 
ORCHIDS 

EW ideas are circulating about 

how herbaceous perennials are 


"best used, which increases the value of 


Collins Guide to Border Plants, by 
Frances Perry (Collins, 25s.), a 
comprehensive volume by one who 
has specialised on these plants for 
years. After prefatory chapters on 
cultivation, propagation, planning (in 
the standard border manner) and 
control of pests and diseases, she 
launches into an alphabetical list of 
genera in which both species and a 
choice of the best named varieties 


‘available to-day are given. This will 


commend itself to all who may doubt 
catalogue superlatives. The book is 
profusely illustrated with eight colour 
photographs and 40 colour paintings, 
as well as other paintings reproduced 
in black and white. 

Orchids are still subject to the 
myth that they are both difficult and 
costly. Neither is true, as a small but 
increasing number of enthusiasts is 
finding. Mr. O. Eigeldinger is an 
amateur—an engineer by profession— 


‘who, in Orchids for Everyone (Gifford, 


25s.), recounts his mistakes as well 
as his successes from the time he 
began growing orchids in a green- 
house 9 ft. by 6 ft. The heating and 
other fitments of the orchid house are 


| discussed, the general management 


of the plants, and then the easier 
genera. The photographic illustra- 
tions, mainly excellent, are by the 
author. There are few good books 
on this subject, and this will be a 
valuable encouragement and guide 
to those who succumb to the fascina- 
tion of the orchid. HAC); EA: 


AN EMINENT VICTORIAN 
O gallery of eminent Victorians 
would be complete if it did not 
include Sir Edmund Beckett, first 
Lord Grimthorpe, in whom the 


ability, vigour, hard-headedness and 


lack of taste of the era are personified. 
He was a brilliant barrister, of the blud- 
geon rather than the rapier school; a 
railway magnate; an amateur archi- 
tect; an expert on clocks and locks 
and ecclesiastical history; a million- 
aire; a man of many hatreds, such as 
of high churchmen, professional archi- 
tects and the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Ancient Buildings; above all, a 
controversialist. Everything he did 
engendered controversy, particularly 
his part in providing Big Ben with a 
clock and bell, and his lamentable 
restoration of St. Alban’s Cathedral. 
In Lord Grimthorpe (John Mur- 
ray, 21s.) Peter Ferriday has not 
written a biography, but has resur- 
rected some of the principal contro- 
versies from the correspondence pages 
of such journals as The Times and The 
Buildey (who once called Grimthorpe, 
“a lawyer whose foible is omniscience)’’, 
and very entertaining reading they 
make, despite the lapse of time. In 
the main the author has allowed the 
contestants to speak for themselves— 
and they spoke with a vehemence and 
effrontery that make the newspapers 
of to-day seem tame by comparison. 
Grimthorpe himself was a master of 
invective, who expressed himself with 
a Johnsonian bluntness. Unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Ferriday is not an ideal 
Boswell and his prose style is some- 
times tiresomely facetious and slangy 
(“with enough money in the kitty 
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Pearson would have rebuilt the lot 
Early English’). Moreover, the book 
is disjointed, possibly because parts 
of it have already appeared in maga- 
zine form. Nevertheless, it would be 
a great pity if Lord Grimthorpe’s out- 
bursts and the replies that they 
inevitably drew remained for ever 
only on the files of old newspapers and 
periodicals, and Mr. Ferriday must be 
commended for his industry in culling 
them for our pleasure. 


VANISHED LONDON 

i these days when London has too 

many motor-cars, incipient sky- 
scrapers, and a population approach- 
ing eight million, it is difficult to 
envisage the London of the 18th cen- 
tury—a London attuned to the 
human scale, a London famous for its 
gardens. In those days Kensington 
and Chelsea were rural villages, Bur- 
lington House, Piccadilly, stood in the 
country, and St. Martin’s really was 
in the fields. An excellent impression 
of this London that has disappeared 
is given in The Vanished City (Hutchin- 
son, 63s.), by Richard Carrier and 
Oliver Lawson Dick. The book con- 
sists of an admirable collection of old 
engravings, beautifully reproduced, 
round which Mr. Lawson Dick has 
woven an interesting essay. In these 
pages vanished London comes to life 
again. 

JEWELS THROUGH THE 

CENTURIES 

HE study of antique jewellery has 

only quite recently attracted the 
attention of serious scholarship, and 
it is pleasant to welcome Antique 
Jewellery, by Erich  Steingraber 
(Thames and Hudson, 63s.), which is 
an important addition to the small 
nucleus of books on the subject. The 
pioneer workers in this field were 
A. Clifford Smith and Dr. Joan Evans, 
and it is upon their initial researches, 
as Herr Steingraber fully acknow- 
ledges, that all subsequent work must 
be built. His own book is, as one would 
expect from its author, a work of 
scholarly research. It has the added 
advantage of being written in a way 
that can appeal to the layman as well 
as to the student. 

The introduction embodies a use- 
ful amount of semi-technical inform- 
ation framed so that the non-specialist 
can quickly grasp the essential basis 
of the subject in terms of the gem- 
stones and the more important types 
of cutting. Beginning with the early 
Middle Ages, the author makes a 
chronological survey of the main 
stream of European jewellery up to 
the close of the 19th century. He is 
especially good on the early period, 
making the important point that the 
separation of jewellery from its myst- 
ical and symbolic aspect occurred as 
early as the Burgundian period, and 
that it marked the turning point from 
which stems the purely secular dec- 
orative jewellery of later ages: ‘Until 
the 14th century the function and 


symbolism of a brooch or belt were 


inseparable from its decorative value, 
but at the courts of the Kings of 
France and Dukes of Burgundy jewel- 
lery becomes mere beautiful decoration 
and is thus given its modern signifi- 
cance.’’ This is well said. 


Hard on the 19th Century 


The author is equally clear-sigh-. 


ted in noting that two major factors 
which determined the course of 
European jewellery were the spread 
of pattern books during the 16th 
century and the rise of the diamond. 
He is, perhaps, less kind than he might 
be to the 19th century and places too 
much emphasis on “jewellery of 
sentiment.’ The work of Giuliano and 
Robert Phillips in London and Cast- 
ellaniin Rome—to mention only three 
outstanding craftsmen—would serve 
to disprove the too-often repeated 
theme that all the crafts equally de- 
clined during the Victorian period. 
The book is magnificently illust- 
rated, and the colour plates are 
excellent in definition and tone. No 
student, no collector, and no lover of 
beauty can afford to be without it. 
Bab: 
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FINE TREES IN A CASTLE PARK 


and Illustrated by J. D. U. WARD 


Written 


THE AVENUE OF SWEET CHESTNUTS IN THE PARK AT CROFT CASTLE, HEREFORDSHIRE, WHICH RECENTLY PASSED 


TO THE NATIONAL TRUST. There is a legend that these trees came from nuts salvaged from the Spanish Armada. 


(Right) SIR WILLIAM’S 


OAK, ASSOCIATED WITH A FORMER SIR WILLIAM CROFT. This tree has a girth of 39 ft. at breast height 


Castle in Herefordshire to the National 
Trust was recently reported. Something 
was said of the history of the property, the 
Castle itself and the adjacent small church, but 
little or nothing of the park and its timber. 
The sweet or Spanish chestnuts at Croft 
Castle are the most remarkable in England, not 
as individuals, for none breaks records, but as 


r N\HE passing, on generous terms, of Croft 


an exceptional number of exceptionally fine 


specimens planted in an unusually long avenue 
—an avenue which does not in fact lead to the 
Castle. Breast-height girths among the better of 
these chestnuts, which stand near the farther 
end of the avenue, run between 20 and 28 feet. 

The story goes that the treesspring from nuts 
salvaged from a ship of the Spanish Armada, 
and there is a closely similar tradition 
about less well-preserved trees at Llan- 
vihangel Crucorney in Monmouthshire. 
Expert technical examination might 
reveal some facts relative to these tra- 
ditions, for or against. Meanwhile they 
make a pleasantly romantic “history”’ 
and one cannot say firmly that the 
story is impossible, so far as the older 
trees are concerned. But spacious 
avenue-planting in England before 
1600, or even 1660, was extremely rare, 
and the popular attachment of the 
word and idea “Spanish” to the sweet 
chestnut is largely fortuitous. The 
species is quite as truly French or 
Italian, but it was from Spain that we 
bought, or were supposed to buy, the 
largest consignments of nuts for roast- 
ing in mid-winter. 

In an opposite direction and nearer 
the Castle is a fine oak avenue, with no 
romantic story yet perhaps of equal 
interest for foresters, since some of the 
trees are good tall specimens, in no way 
over-mature. 


I was told 18 months ago two 
interesting things: some of the trees 
had been valued individually as 
worth £100 each as timber (which did 
not seem to be an over-estimate), and 
the avenue used to be longer, extend- 
ing on to land under different owner- 
ship. Many years ago this extension 
came into certain hands and was 
immediately sold. 

Two veteran oaks near the Castle 
itself and quite separate from the avenue 


are remarkable for their outstanding girths. One 
is Sir William’s Oak, which taped 39 feet at 
breast height and is particularly associated with 
a former Sir William Croft. The other is a less 
easily seen and less well preserved tree growing 
ina shrubbery. This was difficult to measure, but 
I made it slightly over 41 feet at four feet and 
over 394 feet at six feet. The taping was done 
once only and in haste; but, since oaks girthing 
over 35 feet are very few, someone will doubtless 
be able to supply exact figures that can be 
accepted with confidence. The tree provoked the 
thought that, even though not a superbly hand- 
some specimen, it deserved to be better re- 
vealed and perhaps given a surround of such 
things as early miniature daffodils, autumn 
crocus or cyclamen. 


LAYERED LINDEN IN THE PARK 


Has anyone ever considered the question 
and principles of “‘crowning’’ or adorning very 
old trees? Suppose a stag-head is rather a poor 
one, would it be right or wrong to wreathe the 
top with Hydrangea petiolaris, certain of the 
more vigorous roses, a wisteria, a solanum or 
vines that colour, or even mere Polygonum 
baldschuanicum? 

Two relatively middle-aged trees near the 
Castle provide good examples of layering—a 
horse chestnut and a linden. Natural layering in 
horse chestnuts is not at all uncommon, and to 
the owner of a small garden the layering of any 
tree of forest size is likely to be a nuisance. But 
in parks, or wherever there is plenty of space, 
interesting and attractive effects may be pro- 
duced by both eccentric and concentric layering. 
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Christmas Gifts 


HE shops have the Christmas 
| present trade well  orga- 
nised this year, mixing the 
various prices and grouping the 
merchandise effectively. Charming 
novelties at a modest price are 
numerous, especially in the cosmetic 
| departments, where delightful pack- 
| ings bring an air of luxury to the in- 
| expensive items. The standby 
presents, also, contain many novel 
ideas. Nylon stockings are packed in 
flowered transparent wallets or boxes 
—teenagers, just out of ankle socks, 
always receive them with especial joy 
—and there are stretch nylons in all 
weights that solve any sizing problem. 
The plain elbow-length kid gloves of 
Morleys that wash are a recent addi- 
tion and most elegant. Circular hand- 
| kerchiefs bring a new look to an old 
| favourite. Some are made from white 
Swiss lawn, others from nylon mar- 
quisette, and they are bordered with 
bright flower-heads or fruits. 
Crocodile handbags, expensive but 
the sort that last a lifetime, are made 
in the fashionable mushroom shades 
so that they may match shoes and 
gloves. Mink cravats also tone when 


Riding dolls with real hair and felt clothes that can be 
taken off. They are 8 inches, 10 inches and 12 inches high 
(Medici Galleries) 


(Left) This crane can take a load of about 11 lb. The teddy 
bear gives a bearish growl when moved up and down 


(Hamleys) 


Embroidered chintz flat 
slippers, a_plastic-lined 
toilet case, a tissue con- 
tainer and a flowered box 
that holds cotton-wool 
(Marshall and Snelgrove) 


House slippers made in the 
Virgin Islands: cherry felt 
with black knitting and blue 
velvet thonged with gold. 
With them is a straw shoebag 
(Russell and Bromley) 


| A wicker basket containing eau 
de Cologne, a solid stick of 
perfume, bath salts, talcum 
powder, soap and bath cubes 


(Left) Palekh boxes of papier- 
mAaché designed by a famous 
Ikon artist. Colours are as 
vivid as those of an illumin- 


(Right) A cream Luxan hide ated missal 


handbag that has a bamboo 
handle, a suéde lining and a 


moonstone fastening (Jenners) 


Ulises 


worked in a royal pastel variety. They 
are among the‘ really chic ideas of this 
season. “Bed jackets range from the 
wispy ones of gauged chiffon and lace, 
prettiest with cape collars that ripple 
round the shoulders, to quilted tailored 
styles in nylon crépe. 

The new Lancéme perfume, fresh 
as a spring morning, is called Envol and is hand- 
somely packed. . Weil perfumes exude luxury in 
their cut-glass flacons. Floris perfume sprays are 
made to their own design in blue Limoges china in 
two sizes. This isa spray that operates like a lighter, 
is flat and enamelled with flowers or animals. 
Ormondeis their latest perfume. A travelling beauty 
box from Marshall and Snelgrove in an excep- 
tionally lightweight spongeable cream-coloured 
material that looks like leather is fitted with light 
containers and has a handle large enough to slip 


(Below) A spectacle case in 
crimson pin seal and another in 
blue pigskin that holds two pairs. 
|The purse has a side fastening 
(Dickins and Jones) 


over the arm. It costs £6 19s. 6d. A collapsible | - 
silk evening bag shaped like a miniature hat box 

\ comes from Fortnym and Mason and is another A circular coffee table with detachable 
good idea for travelling. So is their pin-striped legs. The decorated top resists stains 


fibre case fitted with drink and glasses for a cabin and marks from heat (Hamptons) 
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White House. A handsome gift 
catalogue will gladly be sent to 


you on request. ® You give more than a 
Pocket size @ famous hairbrush when you 
12/- make a Mason Pearson your 
Shingle See gift. You pay a 
| 17/4 graceful compliment to the good 
| taste of both yourself and the 
Gentle recipient. Moreover, for inspiring 


goodwill and strengthening 
a friendship it has few equals. 
Every tingling stroke adds to it, 
just as it adds beauty to the 
hair that it brushes. 
With its slender spired tufts of 
nylon or black boar bristle set 
in a pneumatic cushion, the 
Mason Pearson is a brush of 
beauty and quality —a source of 
constant pleasure for Christmas 
and years after. A present 


21/- 


and others 


G228. (above) 
Black suede by 
Alexandrine, 
A pair £5. 5. 0, 
(postage 1|-) 


Ea eee that is certain to please friends 
al and relatives irrespective of age or 
GY 2 sex, whose regard is greatly valued. 
jess G239. Shortie Helanca. Make it a Mason Pearson this year. 
ae Matt finish nylon with You cannot go wrong. 


reverse satin cuffs. In 

black, white or beige. 

A pair £1. 15. 6. 
(postage 1/-) 


At all the leading chemists, hairdressers and stores. 


Write to Mason-Pearson Bros., 70 Piccadilly, London, W.1, 
for attractive post-free booklet. 


THE WHITE HOUSE MASON EARSON 


Ladies’ Fashionwear Lingerie « Baby Linen 
Household Linens + Silk Ties + Handkerchiefs 


51-52 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 Mayfair 5473. London England 


Handkerchiefs 
for Gifts 


available: 


- in London. from 


Sis 


Sheer Irish linen handkerchief with 
beautiful hand-embroidered initial. 
Cord border and hand-rolled 

hem. Each 6/1 | 


Swiss lawn handkerchief embroid- 
ered with cherry sprays in all 
four corners. Scalloped edge. 

Each 3/1 | 


Men’s Irish linen handkerchief with 
hand-embroidered initial, cord bor- 
der and hand-rolled hem. 

Each 7/1 | 


COLOURFUL BOOKLET FREE ON REQUEST 


GEORGE TARRATT LIMITED, 19. MARKET STREET, LEICESTER: Telephone 22531 ROBINSON & CLEAV ER 


The Linen Hall - Regent Street - London W.| Regent 7262 


POSTAGE & PACKING: 3d. per £ 
(or part) of total order. Over £5 free. 


Registered post free in'Gt; Britain’: 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS—continued 


| (Right) Glittering birds of paradise 
in emerald, violet and silver perch on a 
| tinsel and silver branching Christmas 
| tree (Constance Spry) 


(Below) A flat compact of turned gold 

metal with sifter and mirror, and an 
| atomiser for the handbag in crystal, 
| gilt and black (Elizabeth Arden) 


or hotel. 
again and needs no battery is a practical novelty, made in plastic as 
well as pigskin. 

Toilet preparations designed for men are packed in handsome 


A non-stop hand torch that can recharge itself again and 


cases of gold and black by Elizabeth Arden. Among the especially 
pretty packs of soap is a horseshoe-shaped box of Yardley’s that con- 
tains a pale blue compact embossed with three gilt feathers and also a 
ridged gilt lipstick. This makes a lovely gift for a young girl. More 
sophisticated is Helena Rubinstein’s gay square box holding four lip- 
sticks of different colours for day and night and in the middle a gilt and 
jewelled lipstick case. Goya shape soap into red roses and pack it 
with a small cylinder of their musky red rose perfume. Atkinson’s 
midget soaps, each in a matching plastic box, are charming for hanging 
on a Christmas tree. Dusting powder and larger soaps tied in frilly 
handkerchiefs will make other glistening decorations. 

Many school children, boys 
and girls alike, place rock ’n’ roll 
records on top of their list. A 
family game called 6400 Ques- 
tions operates with a wheel and 
dice. Beat the Clock is another 
taken from the popular TV 
series. Among the toys the 
electric flying saucer seems the 
nearest to a satellite. A double- 
decker bus, two feet long, is 
always beloved by a small boy. 
Lifelike dolls have unbreakable 
plastic limbs. Kitchen units are 
replicas of the real, down to the 
smallest detail. 


(Right) Cocktail forks and stand of horn 
and silver plate, and a silver and crystal 
glass swan for sweets (Asprey) 


(Below) A ten-inch- 
high V-X rocket driven 
by air and water that 
will shoot over a hun- 
dred feet into the air 
—a toy that is strongly 
made and easy to oper- 
ate (Army and Navy 
Stores) 


A plastic picnic table that can be 
folded to make a case to hold flasks, 
a sandwich case, condiments and 
four plastic plates and _ beakers. 
Colours are blue and green (Fortnum 
and Mason) 
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GIFTS 


by post from Jenners 


‘Beautipots’, a delightful gift of 
flower bulbs in fibre in papier 
maché bowls—nothing to do but 
add water and your good wishes 
are remembered in Spring! 
Narcissi, single tulips, crocus, 
4/3. Double tulips, daffodils, 
hyacinths, 4/9. 

(Postage and packing 1/6 each, 

2/3 for three) 


The larger ‘Spring Magic’ 
bowls contain more bulbs of 
tulips, hyacinths and daffodils. 
12/6. 


(Postage and packing 2/3) 


Pure Irish linen glass towels. 
Sporting design printed in bright 
colours on red, green or beige 
ground. Size 21 in. by 31 in. 
Pair 9/6 

(Postage and packing 1/-) 


Pifco electric curling tongs, the 
up-to-the-minute method of curl- 
ing hair at home! Heats 
quickly and evenly. Easy to 
handle. Complete with enameled 
metal stand in attractive gift 
box. 21/- 


(Postage and packing 1/3) 


Attractive feeders in a box. One 
in Terry towelling, the other Irish 
linen. 15/6 
(Postage and packing 1/6) 

Besides the guardsman and picca- 
ninny, a Jumbo or Mummy 
Bunny are available in pastel 
colours. (Please state second 
choice). 


A car compass, strongly made 
and reliable. Fluid filled. 
Suction plug for dashboard or 


windscreen. 25/- 


(Postage and packing 9d.) 


ORDERS BY MAIL receive the careful attention of our Postal Shopping Service. 


JENNERS ERS 


PRINCES STREET EDINBURGH 


Limivrago 


1260 


The Young 
Horseman 


WILLIAM FAWCETT 


A new revised edition of this highly 
popular book in The Young Sports- 
man’s Library. Photographs and draw- 
ings. 12s. 6d. net 


Sea Fishing 


ERIC COOPER 


A guide to the most modern methods 
employed today in the capture of sea 
fish in British waters. 8 photographs. 

12s. 6d. net 


The Practical 
Angler W. C. STEWART 


The centenary edition of this remark- 
able work which has never been out of 
print. 6 colour plates. 10s. 6d. net 


The Constant 
Fisherman 


MAJOR H. E. MORRITT 


““A fisherman as good as Morritt can- 
not recall his successes and his failures 
without letting his listeners share in 
what he learnt from them.’ From 
Arthur Ransome’s introduction. Illus- 
trated. 10s. 6d. net 


For Poachers Only 
JACK CHANCE 


A collection of exciting and amusing 
fishing stories with numerous delightful 
illustrations by Bernard Venables and 
Alex Jardine. 10s. 6d. net 


Climbs & Ski Runs 


FRANK S. SMYTHE 


A new edition, with a memoir by 
Geoffrey Winthrop Young, of the earli- 
est and one of the most delightful of 
this great mountaineer’s books. With 
8 photographs by the author. 

January. 


CHARLES BLACK 


15s. net 


CHARLES 
HOWARD 


Electric Candle Flame Fittings 
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148, SLOANE ST., S.W.1 
SLOane 4249 - 3387 
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THE OBSERVER’S BOOK OF 


GARDEN FLOWERS 
Compiled by ARTHUR KING 
200 of the more popular annuals, 
biennials and perennials are des- 
cribed and illustrated. An excep- 
tional book suitable for a gift for all 
flower lovers. Illustrated in colour 
and black and white. 5s. net. 


THE BOOK OF 
FLOWERING TREES 


AND SHRUBS 
By STANLEY B. WHITEHEAD 
The beautiful illustrations in full 
colour of 250 species described in 
the text are a special feature. 15s. net. 
SUMMERHAYS’ 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
FOR HORSEMEN 


Approximately 2,800 entries covering 
every aspect of horsemanship. 18s.net. 


THE MICROSCOPE 


MADE EASY 
By A. LAURENCE WELLS 
A useful book which explains how a 
host of simple though fascinating 
items may be mounted easily and 
inexpensively. Fully illustrated. 
12s.. 6d. net. 


SKETCHING THE 
COUNTRYSIDE 


This is one of six new titles of Doust 
Sketch Books designed to encourage 
the beginner to take up this fascinat- 
ing pastime. 7s. 6d. net. 


1-4 Bedford Court, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


A selection for All 
——————————————————————————— nn 


PINDI POO 
Written and illustrated by K. NIXON 
A delightful picture story book about 
a mischievous Dachshund puppy. 
Beautiful colour pictures. 7s. 6d. net. 


PUSHTI 
Written and illustrated by K. NIXON 
The companion book to Pindi Poo, 
this time about the adventures of a 
handsome Siamese kitten. 7s. 6d. net. 


DOG TOBY 
By ELLA MONCKTON 
A simple little story for younger 
children, about a Punch and Judy 
man’s dog and his friend the Hurdy 
Gurdy man’s monkey. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE REINDEER 


TWINS 
By JANE TOMPKINS 
The true life story of young reindeer in 
their natural surroundings. 7s. 6d. net. 


HIGHLAND COUSIN 
By IVY RUSSELL 

Cousin Mungo was a strange boy 

who lived by himself in a lonely hut 

in the Scottish Highlands. 6s. net. 


THE OBSERVER’S BOOK OF 


LOCOMOTIVES 
Edited by H. C. CASSERLEY 
An up-to-date list of every loco- 
motive which is named. 200 photo- 
graphs, 8 colour pictures. 5s. net. 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. 


Strand, London, 


W.C.2. 


We 


+ FOR 


on earth. 


GERrard 5660 (20 lines) 
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119-125 CHARING CROSS 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


KS * 


BOO 


ALL YOUR CHRISTMAS 


Gift Books 


STOCK OF OVER 3 
VOLUMES 


MILLION 


e Foyles is an experience—the largest bookstore 
If you’re a lover of books, large or 


small, modern or rare, here’s Paradise. ty) 


— Fielding’s Guide to Europe 


QUICK, EFFICIENT POSTAL SERVICE 


ROAD, LONDON WC2 


%& Open 9-6 (Thursdays 9-7) 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 
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for children... 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 


Selected tales edited by 
Amabel Williams-E]lis 
and superbly illustrated by 
Pauline Baynes. 
Eminently presentable. 


15/- net 


TALES 'FROM 


ANDERSEN AND GRIMM 


Quite the most handsome book 
for seven-to-ten children. 
Re-translated by W. K. Holmes 
with fine illustrations by 
Barbara Freeman. Looks and 


feels worth a guinea. 15/- net 


Miss PICKERELL 
GOES TO MARS 


Here is a gentle and amusing 
space story. Miss Pickerell 
loves her cow and has no 
intention of going into space, 
but—you must read on in the 
book to see how she fares. 


A present for 7-10 children. 9/6 net 


THE SHOEMAKER’S 
DAUGHTER 


Here is no space fiction but 
a feast for the imaginative 
child (7-10). An orphan girl 
in search of a name and how 
she finds happiness in this quest. 
Fine drawings by Peggy Fortnum. 
9/6 net 


from BLACKIE 


Your Xmas_ Books 
Arthur Grimble’s 


successor to 
‘A Pattern of Islands’ 


RETURN TO 
THE ISLANDS 


Illustrated. 


18s. net. 


Robin Fedden -< 
John Thomson’s 


new edition with new 
material of their celebrated 


CRUSADER 
CASTLES 


18s. net. 


Illustrations, Plans. 


Margaret o- 
Alexander Potter’s 


new book 


INTERIORS 


15s. net. 


Coloured illustrations. 


Francoise Sagan’s 


new novel 


THOSE WITH- 
OUT SHADOWS 


9s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MURRAY 


| the shops. 
| homes that have remained in the same 


CHILDR 


’ & MONG the joys of Christmas is 
one that can be rated high, and 
that is the great tide of books 


old and new that comes surging into 
I doubt whether, of the 


ownership for a couple of decades, 
there are many where there are not 


| still some books which first made their 


appearance in somebody’s Christmas 
parcel or stocking years ago. To their 
original owners it probably seems that 
nothing could make a better Christmas 
present for a young person of to-day 


_than a new copy of their own old 


favourite, and this year the chances 
of finding these old favourites in new 
guise are good. For instance, we have 


| the books of E. Nesbit, all ten of them, 


including The Railway Children (Benn, 
lls. 6d.), which is to mie perhaps the 
best of all. This tells how a little family, 


_ impoverished because their father has 


gone away, moves into a small house 
in the country. While their mother 
scribbles hard at the stories for which 
she can earn a little, the children find 
compensation for much in the delights 
of having a country railway line 
almost at their door. There was the 
time when they tore the girls’ red 
petticoats to bits and warned the 
train of a landslide, the day when they 
woke the sleeping signalman just in 
time and many other excitements. 
The whole book is full of that atmos- 
phere of happy family feeling that it 
was this author’s great gift to portray. 


MORE OLD FAVOURITES 


NOTHER loved favourite is Katy, 
of whom Susan Coolidge wrote 
three stories now bound up in the 


‘volume All That Katy Did (Blackie, 


8s. 6d.). In the first story she shows 


‘us Katy as a little girl, the eldest of 


Dr. Carr’s motherless children. Then 
we see her for months in an invalid 
chair, and at last as a young lady, 
falling happily in love. 

Another delightful illustrated old 
friend is Tales from Andersen and 
Grimm (Blackie, 15s.), the stories 
retold for younger readers by W. K. 
Holmes. The Avabian Nights, retold 
by Amabel Williams-Ellis, and splen- 
didly illustrated, comes from the 
same publishers at the same price. 

I have been a faithful champion 
of the original illustrations of Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland. It now 
comes from Allen (15s.), with pictures 
by Maraja printed in colour, which 
are so good that even I must 
admit their charm. Bill the Lizard 
pops up into the air in smart 
dungarees; Alice opens the door into 
the Duchess’s kitchen with stern 
resolve, and later sits in court beside 
the jury box, all attention to the queer 
proceedings. They make this a 
delightful edition. : 

Other old favourites..in new 
dresses include Snow White and Other 
Stories, and The Sleeping Beauty and 
Other Stovies (W. H. Allen, 12s. 6d. 
each); and Five Children and It, and 
The Story of the Amulet (Benn, 11s. 6d. 
each), by E. Nesbit. 


FOR SMALL CHILDREN 


HE smallest readers are lucky 

this year. Doris Rust has written 
them a delightful story called The 
Animals at Rose Cottage (Faber, 
8s. 6d.), all about what it seemed like 
to the animals in a family when their 
owners moved from London to a cot- 
tage in the country. Of course, the 
animals had to learn new ways, just 
as the children did, and it was not 
always easy. Luckily, by the end of 
the story they had decided that home 
was where the animals and the family 
were together, and were perfectly 
happy. 

A book for everybody who has 
ever loved a kitten is Minka and 
Curdy (Harvill Press, 12s. 6d.) by 
Antonia White. It is about a lovely 
little Siamese kitten and how her mis- 
tress was offered a perfect little 
marmalade cat slightly younger, but 


promised herself not to keep him if he 
made Minka unhappy. For quite a 
time it looked as though Curdy would 
have to go, but the story ends happily. 
It is beautifully told and has perfect 
illustrations. 

Catherine Storr’s The Adventures 
of Polly and the Wolf (Faber, 9s. 6d.) 
amused me immensely. Polly is such 
an endearing little creature, and Wolf 
has grown tired of always coming in 
second best to her and is quite deter- 
mined that from now on it is going to 
be clever Wolf and silly Polly. Some- 
how his plans do not come off and, 
with the help of her little sister, Polly 
wins the game. 

More books received that should 
please small readers are Little Princess 
Turtle Dove (Frederick Books, 7s. 6d.), 
by A. F. Tschiffely; A Little Magic for 


A DRAWING BY RALPH THOMPSON 
THE GOLDEN IMPALA 


the Browns (Blackie, 5s.), by Norah 
Pulling; Miss Pickerell Goes To Mars 
(Blackie, 9s. 6d.), by Ellen Mac- 
Gregor; My. Twink, Detective (Epworth 
Press, 7s. 6d.), by Freda Hurt; Merry 
Brown Hare (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.), by 
A. Windsor-Richards; The Reindeer 
Twins (Warne, 7s. 6d.), by Jane 
Tompkins; Morton’s Pony (Faber, 
9s. 6d.), by Charlotte Hough; In 
Doodle Wood (Edmund Ward, 11s. 6d.), 
by Stephen Galpin; John and the 
Lustre Jug (Blackie, 5s.), by Dorothea 
Barclay; The Adventures of Little 
Black Nickum (Blackie, 5s.), by Jean 
Robertson; Tim Hooley’s Hero (Max 
Parrish, 7s. 6d.), by Dorothy Craigie; 
Monty Woodpig’s Caravan (Edmund 
Ward, 6s. 6d.), by “BB”; The 
Shoemaker’s Daughter (Blackie, 9s. 6d.), 
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by Gwyneth Vacher; The Adventures 
of Golly Smith (Frederick Books, 
8s. 6d.), by C. Fraser-Simson; Ding 
Dong Bell (Dobson, 21s.), a book of 
nursery songs, with music by Percy 
Young and illustrations by Edward 
Ardizzone; Happy Rex and Tom and 
Molly (Blackie, 5s. each), by Kathleen 
Brooks, an easy way to learn to read; 
Many Moons (Selfridge, 16s.) by Diana 
Russell Allen; The Lilac Book of Pic- 
tuve Puzzles, by Madeleine Robinson, 
and The Crimson Book of Picture 
Puzzles by Isobel Beard (Blackie, 
2s. 6d. each). 


SCHOOLGIRLS’ CHOICE 
CHOOLGIRLS, if one may judge 
from the new books written for 
them, have two interests in particluar 
—riding and boarding school. Among 
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IN PAMELA ROPNER’S 


many school stories I find The Cliff - 


House Monster (W. and R. Chambers, 
7s. 6d.) an exciting example of its 
kind. Nancy Moss writes well and 
has been lavish with incident and 
entwining plots; of these the most 
exciting perhaps is the discovery of a 
fr'ghtening monster, like some long 
and scaley crab, which traversed the 
sands below Cliff House at dusk and 
seemed to make its lair in a disused 
tunnel. 

Jam Every Day (Blackie, 6s.) isa 
success story by Madge Smith, and 
few things appeal to me more, When 
Celia and her sisters were confronted 
with the threat that their old home 
was to be sold as too big and expensive 
for their mother’s means, they 
produced the sporting idea of turning it 


into a home factory for first-class jams. 

People who remember her Little 
House in the Big Woods will be glad 
to see that Laura Ingalls Wilder, in 
Little House on the Prairie (Methuen, 
12s. 6d.), has carried on the history of 
Pa, Ma and the children, who in this 
book leave their home in Wisconsin 
and travel in a covered wagon all the 
long way into Indian country. The 
journey is wildly adventurous and so 
is life in the new home, with indomit- 
able Pa and gentle Ma. Little every- 
day things become extraordinarily 
interesting in this strange setting. 

In John and Mary’s Japanese 
Fairy Tales (Muller, 12s. 6d.) we meet 
old friends once more—Push, Granny 
and Miss Rose Brown. Grace James 
tells how the children have just 
returned from the East and brought 
back with them a most uncommon 
souvenir. This is a great budget of 
fairy stories, strange, funny. and 
beautiful, some with that likeness to 
the fairy stories of other lands which 
it is so fascinating to trace and some 
that seem to be absolutely new. This 
is a comfortable book which makes 
one feel not only interested but happy 
and at home. 

Other books for the schoolgirl 
are: The Mystery of the Lovelace 
Luck (W. and R. Chambers, 5s.), by 
Frances Wright; New Girls at Wood- 
end (Frederick Books, 10s. 6d.), by 
Elsie J. Oxenham; Bobette of Bayfern 
Manor (W. and R. Chambers, 5s.), by 
Elizabeth Hyde; Study Number Six 
(Blackie, 8s. 6d.), by Nancy Breary; 
Summer Term at Melling (Blackie, 6s.), 
by Margaret Biggs; The New Mistress 
at the Chalet School and Excitements at 
the Chalet School (W.and R. Chambers, 
7s. 6d. each), by Elinor Brent-Dyer; 
The Riddle of Chiff House (W. and 


R. Chambers, 7s. 6d.), by Nancy 
Moss; Head Givl at Vivians and 
Prefects at Vivians (W. and R. 


Chambers, 5s. each), by Patricia K. 
Caldwell; Maritéon Mendip (W.and R. 
Chambers, 5s.), by Sheila M. Page; 
All Because of Posy (Blackie, 6s.), by 
Kathleen O’Farrell; Highland Cousin 
(Warne, 6s.), by Ivy Russell; Adven- 
tuve on Rainbow Island (Collins, 
10s. 6d.), by Dorothy Clewes; Alison’s 
Yacht Adventure (Blackie, 8s. 6d.), by 
Sheila Stuart; Island of Seals and 
Other Strange Tales (Methuen, 10s. 6d.), 
by Margaret Shaw; The Camerons 
Lead the Way (Heinemann, 10s. 6d.), 
by Kathleen O’Farrell; Strangers to 
the Marsh (Collins, 10s. 6d.), by 
Monica Edwards. 


FOR THE SCHOOLBOY 


AM sure that fathers and uncles 

will be eager to borrow Snow on 
the Wold (Warne, 8s. 6d.), as there is 
little to choose between it and a 
detective story for older readers. 
Wilfrid Robertson tells in a most 
readable fashion a story full of exciting 
moments. Brian Carter is driving into 
the Cotswolds to stay with his friend, 
Frank, whom he has not seen for some 
years. The first thing that happens is 
that he finds a man, apparently run 
over, in the road not far from his 
friend’s cottage. The next Brian hears 
is that Frank is now a detective and 
that, though at present on sick leave, 
he is fairly sure that a gang of mail 
robbers is using this lonely part of the 
Cotswolds as a centre for their opera- 
tions. An accident immobilises Frank, 
and Brian carries on to a most adven- 
turous and unforeseen ending. 

A boy who finds himself chosen 
to protect the impala, that beautiful 
creature of the South African wild, is 
the hero of The Golden Impala (Hart- 
Davis, 13s. 6d.), by Pamela Ropner, 
who knows that country well. There is 
an appearance of mystery about the 
way in which the impala in their thous- 
ands are pressing into the safety of 
the game reserves, and a tale of the 
appearance of a golden animal who 
leads them is being whispered. What 
that mystery portended, the real 
danger to the herds, and the sign by 
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is a WARM house, 


REG? 
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Ours 


———— 


Your skill as a SPORTSMAN 
ours is! entitles you to membership of the 
. ‘BOLS Woodcock Club’ 

(BOLS SNIPPEN CLUB) 


and a GIFT of a BOTTLE of LIQUEUR 


Membership is open to anybody who, in the presence of two witnesses 

achieves a “‘ right and left ” at woodcock. /The competition is open in 

a ) Scotland from Sept. 1st to Jan. 31st, the rest of Great Britain from Oct. 

and it doesn t cost dst to Jan. 31st, and Eire from Sept. 1st to Feb. 28th. To establish a 
claim for membership the applicant should send an account of the 

incident in writing, signed by the claimant and two witnesses, to Erven 

- Lucas Bols, Amsterdam, Holland. Time, date and place are required to 

the earth to heat it ne be stated. A silver membership badge, and a bottle of Bolskummel 
or Bols Cherry Brandy, will be awarded to each member; for each 

subsequent “right and left” the badge will be re-engraved and the 

member will receive an additional bottle of liqueur. N.B.—Names of new 

Bols Woodcock Club members will be given in these pages at a later date. 


~ New members in Great Britain and Eire can now obtain 
a green silk Bols Snippen Club tie showing the emblem, for 
27/6d., including postage, insurance and purchase tax. 
Orders should be sent to Messrs. Gieves Limited, 4 Palace 
Court, Westover Road Bournemouth. 


we use Aladdins; they 
burn oil, and oil’s cheap... 


Smelly? troublesome? 

Not on your life! Nothing 
to do but fill them, light 
them, and leave them... 


More details? Certainly! 
Here you are... 


AUSTRALIA? 


Seasonal Sailings save you £120 or more 


This is the Aladdinique Convector 
Heater which provides real 

warmth for 1d. an hour. 

At least 27 hours of it on one 
filling (1 gallon). Beautifully 
engineered, beautiful to look at... 
£8.7.6. There’s an Aladdin 

for every heating job in 

the house. Ask your ironmonger 


A journey to ‘Down Under’ is a major operation to be 
planned wisely, economically and well beforehand. So 
choose your time, travel Boomerang and you can save at 
least £120 on the normal first class fare and even more if 
you return ‘One Class’. 


The P & O Boomerang Ticket means that by travelling out 
during the quieter times February to May and returning a 
during September to December of the same year or next, 

specially reduced fares operate to your advantage. First class 

to show you — or write or ‘One Class’ you will find the voyage equally enjoyable. 


to Aladdin for a catalogue. The P & O Boomerang Ticket is a true case of time being 


money. So sail ‘Boomerang’. 


sk FOR SINGLE Here’s a’suggestion. Travel during the months of 
JOURNEY February to May and you get more for your money. 
How ? The first class accommodation is up- 
PASSENGERS graded during the quiet season and you may 
have a wider choice of cabins at a lower rate. 


& Still the finest way to travel 


Your Travel Agent can help you with details or write direct to: 
14/16 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.I WHITEHALL 4444 


TRADE MARK 


the magic’s in the burner 


* USE ALADDIN PINK — the premier paraffin specially 122 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 AVENUE 8000 


refined for all lamps and heaters 


Aladdin Industries Ltd., 83 Aladdin Building, Greenford, Middlesex 
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Match for the 


Which the golden one proved the 


truth of the legend about himself, 
make up a most absorbing tale. 

A quite out-of-the-way and en- 
chanting book is Merlin’s Ring 


"| (Collins, 12s. 64.), by Meriol Trevor. 
| Felix finds an old ring in the earth 


near ja piece of Roman mosaic; the 
ring on his finger enables him to talk 


/ with Merlin, and through him he 
changes places with a Roman boy of 


410 and becomes a young prince 
of the kingdom of Bath. The re- 
creation of those ancient days is 
extremely well done. Fortunately, 
when Merlin insists that the exchange 
of personalities must end, our English 
Felix does not have to lose all con- 
nection with his Roman days. 

Other books for boys received 


‘include Reach For the Sky (Collins, 


10s. 6d.), by Paul Brickhill, an 
abridged edition of the story of 
Douglas Bader; Shiptimber Grove 


| (Lawrence and Wishart, lls. 6d.), by 


Mikhail Prishvin; Out in the Glare 
and R. Chambers, 5s.), by 
G. Appleby Terrill; The Waters of 
Chance (Blackie, 8s. 6d.), by Howard 
L. Apps; The Underground Explorers 
(Blackie, 6s.), by Conon Fraser; The 
Boys’ Book of the Deep Sea (W. and R. 
Chambers, 8s. 6d.), by Major-General 
R. N. Stewart; The Brotherhood of the 
Cave (Collins, 10s. 6d.), by Elizabeth 
Crowfoot; The Sword of Ganelon 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.), by Richard Parker; 
The Fourth Key (Murray, 9s. 6d.) by 
Malcolm Saville; Matthew Redcarn’s 
Treasure (Chambers, 5s.), by E. M. and 
L. F. Hobley; Red Man’s Country (Col- 
lins, 10s. 6d.), by Philip Rush; Tvaitor’s 
Territory (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.), by 
John Robb; The Boys’ Book of the 
Commonwealth, (Cassell, 12s. 6d.), 
edited by Nicholas Monsarrat; The 
Boys’ Book of Exploration (Cassell, 
6d.), edited by Sir Edmund 
Hillary; The Early Explorers (Dobson, 
10s. 6d.), by Isabel Barclay; Tackle 
Rugger This Way (Stanley Paul, 
8s. 6d.), by Gerwyn Williams; No 
Maitlands (Warne, 
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RHYMES WITH MUSIC BY PERCY YOUNG AND DRAWINGS BY 
EDWARD ARDIZZONE 


by Sheila L. Mills; The 
Bridge Under the Water (Nelson, 
8s. 6d.), by Maribel Edwin; The 
Village by the Stones (Phoenix, 
12s, 6d.), by Wilfrid Robertson; How 
the Animals Eat (Hutchinson, 9s. 6d.), 
by Millicent Selsam; Prehistoric World 
(Dobson, 10s. 6d.), by Carroll Lane 
Fenton; A Dictionary of Mountain- 
eeving (Blackie, 12s. 6d.), by R. G. 
Collomb. 


FOR YOUNG RIDERS 


ry [ \HE trade in horse-meat, which has 
-t led to so much suffering by ponies 
and horses shipped alive to foreign 
countries, has roused a good deal of 
indignation among young riders, and 
one or two of the authors of our new 
books have dealt with the matter. 


8s. 6d.), 


A good example is Pony Forest 
Adventure (University of London 
Press, 6s.), by Judith M. Berrisford. 
The story begins in the train which is 
carrying Pat Lester and her cousin 
Vicky down from the north to a 
farm in the south where they are all 
going to live. The girls like their new 
home, but all too soon they discover 
pony-stealers working for the meat 
trade, and do their best to stop them. 
This is an exciting book, full of 
incident and action. I am sure that 


young readers will find it most 
satisfactory. 
Riding Made Easy (COUNTRY 


Lire, 18s.), by B. L. Kearley, with its 
clear diagrams and advice on every 
facet of good riding, will come as near 
to justifying its title as is humanly 
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possible. Careful study of its pages 
will save the novice rider many a 
moment of chagrin and his horse as 
many of discomfort. Fully indexed, 
and with quizzes which help you to 
find out how much information you 
have assimilated, it will give every 
young rider many hours employment. 

Marguerite Henry, in King of the 
Wind (Constable, 12s. 6d.), has given 
young readers all that can be dis- 
covered of the history of that most 
famous horse, the Godolphin Arabian. 
He was sent by the Sultan of Morocco 
as a present to Louis XV, a present not 
well received. The Arabian was driven 
to market and brought back supplies 
to the palace, and for much of his life 
his bad luck persisted. This book is a 
piece of historical story writing, with 
the Arabian for hero and the little 
black horse-boy Agba for hero’s 
friend. It will fascinate everyone 
interested in the past of English 
horse-breeding. 

Among other books to delight the 
young rider are: The Girl Book of 
Ponies (Hulton Press, 9s. 6d.), by 
Barbara Woodhouse; The Pony Club 
Book No. 8 (Naldrett Press, 15s.), 
edited by Alan Delgado; Stolen 
Ponies (Collins, 10s. 6d.), by Christine 
Pullein-Thompson; Tessa to the Rescue 
(Nelson, 8s. 6d.), by Lady Kitty 
Ritson; Jacqueline Rides For a Fall 
(Cassell, 10s. 6d.), by Pat Smythe; 
No Pony Like Pepper (Herbert 
Jenkins, 10s. 6d.), by Jo Packer; 
Gaze at the Moon (Collins, 9s. 6d.), by 
Joanna Cannan; Children at Moyinish 
(Bodley Head, 10s. 6d.), by Esmé 
Hamilton; The Young Horse-Dealers 
(CountRY Lire, 10s. 6d.), by Mona 
Sandler; Ross Salmon’s Horse Race 
(Adprint, 2s. 6d.). 

There is a quiz for everybody in 
The Scottish Quiz Book, by Lawrence 
Stenhouse, The North Country Quiz 
Book, by W. H. Mason, and The 
Midlands Quiz Book, by Tudor 
Edwards, The London Quiz Book, by 
Stuart Rossiter (Benn, 8s. 6d. each). 

Boe Se 
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A Bathroom 


by 


BOLDING 


You are cordially invited 
to visit our Mayfair Showrooms 


at 58 Davies Street London W.1 


Here you will be able to see 
delightful bathrooms 
of the highest quality 


materials and workmanship 


JOHN BOLDING & SONS LIMITED Founded in 1822. 
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MOTORING NOTES 


THE USE OF SAFETY BELTS 


nautical Laboratory carried out a searching 

investigation into the causes of motor 
accidents, and at the same time paid special 
attention to means of reducing the physical 
results of such accidents. As the research was 
sponsored by an insurance company, consider- 
able public interest was taken in the matter. 
The results of the research, confined to reducing 
injuries to car occupants, suggested that both 
the seriousness of injuries and the proportion 
of deaths could be reduced to a considerable 
extent by the use of a relatively simple safety 
belt. 

There are no statistics available in this 
country on this subject, although I understand 
that the British Standards Institution is forming 
a committee to study the whole question of 
safety belts. The final report of the American 
scientists states that out of every hundred people 
killed in motor-car crashes in the U.S.A., sixty- 
six would definitely have been saved and an 
additional eighteen might have survived had 
safety belts been worn. It is further stated that 
only sixteen would have died if they had been 
wearing safety belts. Such figures can hardly 
fail to impress even those who have until now 
tended to feel that the wearing of a safety belt 
is bad psychology. 

In discussing the subject of safety belts one 
has to remember that when a car crashes there 
are, in effect, two crashes. The first occurs when 
the car itself hits any other object, the second 
when the body of the passenger or the driver 
hits a portion of the car, or is thrown out of the 
car. The point of the safety belt is that it pre- 
vents the occupants of the car from being 
stopped at a higher rate than the car itself. 
The subject of momentum is one that is fre- 
quently misunderstood. I have seen it stated 
that any motorist should be capable of bracing 
himself against the force of an emergency stop. 
This is undoubtedly true insofar as stopping by 
the brakes alone is concerned, as with perfect 
braking the rate of slowing down will not be 
more than 1 g. (the force of gravity). But if the 
car is stopped more rapidly owing to its hitting 
another object, all the forces involved are 
greatly multiplied. If the car is stopped in a 
distance of 2 ft. from 30 m.p.h., a force of 15 g. 
will apply to the car, but the occupants may be 


1 the U.S.A. last year the Cornell Aero- 


flung forward against the windscreen frame, still © 


at 30 m.p.h., and then stopped in a matter of 
2ins. They would then be forced to absorb a 
force of 180 g., and such a force would almost 


A NIGHT 


‘ X YE live in a small house in the country. 
It was built in 1729 and the date of its 
erection is chiselled into the stone lintel 
above the front door. The walls are thick; the 
roof, of stone tiles, is supported by hand-hewn 
wooden arches and beams. A great many of the 
flooring boards are loose and some of them give 
off individual creaking sounds of their own when 
they are stepped upon. After many years in the 
house I know how to tread so as to avoid their 
complaining. 

At night the house can be strangely vocal. 
Its age, I think, must account for some of the 
creaking of its joints. There is a beam above my 
bedroom which is particularly sensitive to any 
change in temperature; in the summer it is 
particularly articulate, and when the tempera- 
ture drops during the night now and then it 
gives off a crack like a distant rifle shot. I know 
' the sound well; it hardly troubles me at all. 
Occasionally I am even grateful to it, as it 
wakes me up so that I can lie and listen to the 
other noises of the night both inside the house 
and out. 

When a sudden wind arises in the night I 
can, sometimes, hear the far-away beat of 
drums and the whine of fifes in the attics be- 
neath the heavy stone tiles. At times the noises 
one hears during the darkness are a little 
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By J. EASON GIBSON 


Ses 


PASSENGER WEARING A CAR SAFETY 

BELT. Statistics from America show that 

such belts greatly reduce the number of deaths 
in accidents 


certainly mean either death or serious injury. 
If, however, the occupants were strapped 
securely to the car, they would decelerate at the 
same speed as the car, 15 g., and would have a 
good chance of survival. 

From experience gained in aeronautical 
work it has been shown to be essential for any 
form of safety belt to be secured firmly to the 
metal floor of a car. Fitting it to a flexible and 
movable seat or to a wooden floor would be 
useless, as the momentum of the occupant’s 
body would be sufficient to pull the seat off the 
floor, or the strap out of the wooden floor. 
These facts are sufficient to indicate the nature 
of the forces unleashed when a car is involved 
in any stop more severe than a voluntary stop 
by maximum braking. Even under the’ strain 
of maximum braking, for which the driver is 
obviously prepared and against which he has 
instinctively braced himself, it is not unknown 


INTRUDER 


frightening, but the majority of them are quite 
benign. \ 

One night I awoke to the sound of fingers 
playing with the things I had laid on my dress- 
ing table. My bunch of keys jangled. The 
letters I had taken out of my inner pocket and 
placed by my loose cash rustled as something 
brushed through them. Quickly I was wide 
awake. Then I heard the thing shuffling its way 
across the floor as if it had on a pair of loose- 
fitting, bedroom slippers. Flop, flop, flop it went, 
rather like a lame creature. For a second 
I wondered whether it might have been a young 
jackdaw who had fallen down the old chimney 
shaft, but no rustle of wings accompanied the 
other noises. 

My little Cairn terrier, who always sleeps 
on my bed, had not stirred during all the time of 
these disturbances. I could feel his slight weight 
across my feet as if he were a dead thing. I tried 
to stir him into life with a gentle shove of my 
right leg. He took no notice. Whatever it was 
that was in the room seemed to have no fears for 
him. Normally he is instantly on the alert, 
resentful of any intruder. I thought for a 
moment that the terrier was dead; you can 
imagine strange things in the dark, I put my 
hand down to pull the dog up by the scruff of 
his neck and he stirred lazily. I felt happier. 


> 


for the passengers to injure their knees against 


the fascia or their heads against the windscreen, |) 
and that is when a maximum possible load of | 


only 1g. applies. One does not require much 


imagination to realise the results of a load of |) 
180 g.s being absorbed by the fragile human 


body. 
As I have written on previous occasions, 
I am a strong supporter of the view that the 


best way to prevent accidents is for every road } 


user—pedestrian, cyclist, or motor-yvehicle 
driver—to behave at all times in a courteous 
manner. Human fallibility being what it is, 
however, the next’ best thing seems to be an 
effort to reduce thé results of accidents, and as 
far as car and lorry drivers are concerned the 


safety belt appears to offer a solution. One |} 


thing, nevertheless, should be remembered: 
most of the arguments in favour of the safety 
belt were originally put forward in the U.S.A., 


where closed cars are almost the only ones used. |) 


There is a section of opinion which holds that, 
while the safety belt may have undoubted 


advantages in a closed car, it might often be 


better to be flung from an open car in a poten- 


‘tially serious accident, rather than stay in it. 


The use of safety belts is fairly common among 
racing drivers in the U.S.A., but I cannot think 
of one European, racing driver who makes use 
of them. 


REFLECTING ROAD SIGNS 


UCH use is now being made abroad of. 
reflecting signs, which can be clearly seen 

even with the headlights in the dipped position. 
Because so few of these signs are used in Britain 


one’s attention is drawn the more when one — 


encounters a stretch where they are in use. 
They are certainly more costly than the normal 
road sign which relies entirely on the car’s lights 
to illuminate it, but the reduction of eye and 
nerve strain for motorists in my opinion fully 
justifies the expense. There are various different 
types of reflecting material on the market now 
in this country, and the best examples are cer- 
tainly equal to the material being used in many 
Continental countries. This makes it even more 
unfortunate that so few local authorities have’ 
taken the decision to use them. Many motorists 
have criticised new signs in London indicating 
the Ring Road, partly on the ground that they 
are badly sited but criticism is chiefly because of 
their bad illumination. If the signs were reduced 
in height and coated with reflecting material, 
these criticisms would be nullified. 


By HENRY TEGNER 


All this while the thing kept up a sort of 
shrill high-pitched squeaking as if it was in pain. 
Now it started to shuffle among the loose money 
I had left on my dressing table. I spoke to it 
aloud. 

“What do you want?”’ I asked. 

The stirring on the dressing table ceased. 
Suddenly I heard something strike the wall 
above my bed; whatever it was could evidently 
fly. Cautiously I stretched out my arm to switch 
on the reading lamp by my bedside. I could see 
nothing in the room which could account for the 
disturbances. Then with a crash the plastic 
lampshade was struck by something which 
flittered upwards towards the ceiling in a limp- 
ing flight. I recognised the thing, at once, for a 
bat. 

Fearful no longer, I went downstairs to find 
some instrument with which to capture the in- 
truder. In the gun-room I saw an old landing net 
standing in the corner, the ideal weapon. With 
its aid I soon had the pipistrelle bat enmeshed 
and emptied it out of the window. It took me 
some time in the dark to disengage my captive 
from the strings of the net, but finally I had him 
free: 
: When I got‘back between the sheets the 
cairn was already asleep, obviously utterly 
insensible to my recent experience. 
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: 
: Youw’re so RIGHT to choose H : [ [ Vi A 


RIGHT for the country RIGHT for the town 


With all the space, the comfort, 
the unsurpassed good looks, 


the high standard of performance, 


Four wide doors and double-action tail-gates throw 
the spacious interior wide open. Hasy to load, easy to 


economy an d Reliabili ty enter. With four passengers it will take 400 lbs. of 


luggage. With the rear seat folded down its load 
capacity increases to 70O lbs! 


which only Hillman give you 
£625 


plus p.t. £313.17.0. 
Manumatie 2-Pedal Control, 
white-wall tyres, over-riders 
and chromium rimfinishers 
available as extras. 


Rugged, fast, safe, manoeuvrable, the ideal car for town and country driving 


A PRODUCT OF 


== ROOTES MOTORS “ 


ROOTES MOTORS LIMITED: 


HILLMAN MOTOR CAR CO, LTD, 

LONDON SHOWROOMS AND EXPORT DIVISION: 
ROOTES LIMITED * DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 
PICCADILLY * LONDON ~ W.I. 
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middle of the 18th century 

two English peers, notable 
supporters of the fancy and 
lovers of a wager, set the scene 
for a livestock race with a differ- 
ence. The protagonists were a 
flock of turkeys and a drove of 
geese and the race was from 
Norwich to London. It is not 
stated that on this occasion the 
turkeys wore boots, as was 
frequently done in the long 
droves from Norfolk to the 
Metropolis, but the _ result 
appears never to have been in 
doubt. For the turkeys, cling- 
ing stubbornly to the habits of 
the galliformes, took wing into 
the trees each night and refused 
to march after dark. During 
these hours of frustration for 
the turkey drovers the geese 
and their attendants made 
steady progress towards Lon- 
don and beat the turkeys and 
their backer by a handsome 
margin. 

This appears to be the only 
race won by the goose from the 
turkey in the past 200 years. 
For the oily goose, once one of 
the paramount festive birds of 
England, particularly of the 
humbler boards, has slowly de- 
clined in popularity, while the 
white-fleshed festive turkey has 
boomed in esteem. 

Yet whereas the turkey is 
a relative newcomer from the 
New World, the herbivorous 
goose has been a domestic 
meat-producer for many thou- 
sand years. In the first century 
B.c. the doyen of Roman farm 
journalists, Varro, wrote of a 
current preference for geese of 
the white breed. There are 
detailed instructions about the 
sowing and composition of goose leys and a gem 
of husbandry advice against sending goslings to 
pasture too hungry lest in their frenzied efforts 
to assuage their hunger from the grass they 
should break their necks. : 

Goose liver was a familiar delicacy in the 


iB is reported that around the 


L 


ROMAN GEESE ON A WEST COUNTRY FARM. They resemble small Embdens, but are better layers. 
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IN PRAISE OF GEESE 


Written and Illustrated by JOHN L. JONES 


A TOULOUSE GANDER AND HIS EMBDEN GEESE WIVES NEAR 

ST. DAVID’S CATHEDRAL, PEMBROKESHIRE. There has been a 

swing away from these bigger breeds to the smaller breeds and crosses, of 
which the handsome Chinese goose is among the most popular 


menus of Roman gourmets, and Pliny assures 
us that “in those geese that are kept up and 
crammed flat in coop the liver grows to be of 
exceeding size, and when it is taken forth of 


the belly it waxeth bigger still if steeped in 


milk and sweet mead together.’’ We are still 


prepared to let our palates over- 
rule our consciences about the 
production of paté de fove gras, 
but few of us would accept 
Pliny’s gastronomic judgement 
on the unparalleled excellence 
of the dish in which the chef 
would “broil or fry the flat 
broad feet of geese and together 
with cock’s combs make a say- 
oury dish of meat between two 
platters.” 

In England the goose was 
a prized bird worth sixpence in 
the days of Richard Coeur de 
Lion.and during the 18th and 
19th centuries supposedly equal 
in value—with its progeny—' 
to a fat sheep. The fens of 
Lincolnshire were then the 
sites of the great droves, and 
one hears of farmers with up to 
1,000 breeding stock. These 
geese were not farmed chiefly 
for their meat but for their 
quills and down, and were 
stripped four or five times a 
year. The down of the goose 
has been favoured for thous- — 
ands of years, and Pliny, while | 
praising its excellence, casti- | 
gates the Romans’ decadence. 
“They were,” he said, “now 
grown so dainty and delicate 
that not only our full smooth 
dames, but also our men can- 
not take their repose and sleep 
without this ware, but com- 
plain of pain in their necks and 
heads unless they may lay 
them upon bolsters and pillows 
of goose feather and their soft 
down.’ And from classic times 
to our grandmothers’ day the 
yellow, clear grease of the 
plump oily goose hissing and 
melting away in the Dutch oven 
has been a sovereign prescrip- 
tion against a wide range of! 


ailments of the chest. 


Goose numbers in Britain to-day are hard 
to estimate, unlike the turkey population, which 
is tracked and counted by the producer organisa- 
tion. In 1939 there was a rough estimate of half 
a million birds, but this is not a reliable census 


(Right) A GOOSE AT HOME 
IN A NEAT HOUSE MADE OF STRAW AND WITHY BONDED IN WITH A HOOP FROM AN OLD CIDER BARREL 
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Heating is no problem “Narrow Lane House’’ | 
Wards End, Adlington, Cheshire. The 


The wealth of knowledge and experience gathered from our research and 
development work into the burning of liquid fuel for gas turbine engines, 


has helped to provide the ideal solution to the long standing problem of home of Mr. C. C. Johnston now enjoys 
house heating — the Lucas Oil-O-Matic Low Pressure Burner. ; 
More and more homes, like this one in Cheshire, are now discovering the all. the advantages that an Oil-O-Matic 1 


carefree comfort of Oil-O-Matic heating as something worth living with. 
Think of the joy of constantly controlled heating requiring absolutely no < h : zi : z 
attention. Write for further details. | eating conversion unit can provide. 


Since installing a EUGEAS “OIL-0:- MATIC’ 


(Regd.) | 


MARSTON GREEN BIRMINGHAM, 33. 


The world’s most distinguished _ silience . 
car tyre — the Eagle by Goodyear 
—is now even better. 

Nylon — world’s strongest man- 
;made fibre — gives this mighty 
tyre miracle strength and re- 


- makes it lighter, =aieHs | 
cooler-running, easier riding. : 

Added to its other outstanding 

features this new nylon con- 

struction makes the Eagle the 

best tyre that money can buy. 


LONGER MILEAGE - GREATER SAFETY 
GREATER RELIABILITY - LUXURIOUS COMFORT - OUTSTANDING BEAUTY 


URMUMnNEh RNIN 
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figure. To-day the numbers are at least halved, - 
and notable too has been the swing away from 
the bigger breeds—the Embden, Toulouse and 
Roman—to the smaller breeds and crosses, of 
which the handsome Chinese goose is currently 
among the most popular. The ‘‘green goose” 
of the Chinese variety makes excellent eating. 
The goose, by nature herbivorous, can, 
| indeed, obtain a surprising amount of its feed 
| from grazing. The green goose, that is, the bird 
| fattened almost entirely off grass and eaten 
| from Michaelmas onwards, has probably lived 
| 90 per cent. off grass or other greenstuff. The 
_. most economical goose is undoubtedly the 
_March-hatched, for the goslings need hand 
| feeding for only a month before the spring grass 
) is ready in all its nutritious flush. Then the 
maximum growth rate and the heaviest grazing 
coincide with the maximum quantities of the 
best young grass. The green goose grazes 
industriously from dawn to dark. During the 
war, when cereals were scarce, the goose as a 
scavenger of waste places, of fluky bogs and of 
orchard leftovers was much in favour, and it 
was shown by controlled experiments that high 
cereal feeding in the latter stages did not, in 
fact, increase the meat so much as the unwanted 
‘fat. So with a few weeks’ feeding the green goose 
is, in fact, also the best goose for Christmas. 
Farmers to-day, farming intensively with 
| expensive leys, are inclined to look on geese as 
pasture despoilers, and it is also a fact that 
' larger stock will not graze so readily aiter geese 
as after poultry, forexample. But on permanent 
| pastures, particularly sour ones, the flock of 
geese can claim a virtue as pasture improvers, 


A FLOCK OF BROWN CHINESE GEESE 

SETTING OUT IN CLOSE FORMATION 

FOR THE DAY’S GRAZING ON A 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE FARM 


for they are one of the very few kinds—if not 
the only kind—of farm stock that will pull out 
and eat the poisonous buttercup with relish. It 
is a fair estimate that, given wide roaming, four 
geese can be accommodated to each acre of 
pasture without any robbery of keep from the 
larger farm stock. 

Chinese geese have been mentioned as a 
modern favourite, and there is little doubt that 
these lean, full-breasted geese, free of the oily 
layers of fat of the bigger breeds, are among the 
best propositions to-day. Descendants of the 
swan geese of Siberia—they winter as migrants 
to China—they come both brown and white. 

A dressed Chinese goose is about eight 
pounds in weight, par excellence the goose for 
the family feast. It is inclined to be darker 
fleshed than the bigger breeds, and this may 
be a drawback in the eyes of the undiscriminat- 
ing. But to the gourmet it is the goose. 

Outside the oven the virtues of Chinese 
geese are many. They thrive well without 
swimming water and mix well with other stock. 
They certainly offer the largest esthetic 
dividends. Marching to and from their lawful 
occasions in impeccable regimental formation, 
they wheel and turn with the precision of 
puppets on a string. As watchdogs they are as 
alert as mastiffs and in familiar surroundings 
gossipy and cheerful. A good stock goose, fed 
for the job and not allowed to go broody, 
will lay up to 50 eggs and over. These are 
usually hatched under broody hens, each of 
which will accommodate up to six Chinese goose 
eggs. 

ee Geese are often thought of as the ideal 
croppers of orchard grass, and where there are 
mature trees they are ideal. But they will often 
kill young apple trees. An interesting investi- 
gation at the Long Ashton Research Station 
near Bristol into an unusual attack of canker in 
young cider apple trees showed that a peculiar 
series of grooves in which the canker fragments 
were found were being caused by feeding geese, 
which will attack young trees up to half an inch 
in diameter, holding them between the upper 
and lower mandible for gnawing. These grooves 
caused by the goose’s bill were particularly 
conducive to canker attacks. Often, too, the 
CHINESE GEESE IN AN ORCHARD. Geese make excellent graziers where the trees are mandibles can ring the bark and kill the tree. 
mature, but must not be allowed in unfenced young orchards as they may bark the trees, pre- Can it be thatygeese have heard about apple 

disposing them to attacks by canker, or sometimes ring and so kill them sauce? 
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[ imasecotinee and decanters 


illuminated in fullcolours with coats- 
of-arms, crests or cyphers were a 


| delight to luxury-loving Georgians from 
) about 1760. Such exacting ornament in 


| brilliant hues transformed the glasses into 
| cabinet pieces, used only on notable occa- 


_ sions. 
‘were probably commemorative gifts. Some 


Some pairs are known, but these 


even bear fictitious armorial work for those 
who could make no real claim to such dis- 
tinction. The names of recorded armorial 
enamellers on flint glass are few, the most 
celebrated being William Beilby (1740- 
1819), of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, believed 


| to be the only artist in this medium to sign 
his productions. 


Several examples of Beilby’s coloured 
armorial work remain. These suggest that 
he enamelled the royal coat-of-arms upon 
some souvenir goblets issued for the coro- 
nation of George III in 1761 and that his 
briliant craftsmanship was called upon 
again in the following year when the five- 
day-old Prince George was created Prince 
of Wales; these goblets were illuminated on 
the reverse with the Prince of Wales’s 
feathers. It is improbable, however, that 


| these were commissioned from Beilby by 


the King himself, as is so often asserted. 


| The 21-year-old enameller was unknown in 


London, where there were many highly 
skilled enamellers capable of carrying out 
heraldic work on glass. Furthermore, there 
is no record in the royal accounts of such a 
purchase. It is almost certain that the 


| Beilby goblets were sold in the North 
| Country. Close examination of two Prince 


of Wales examples has shown them to be 
the work of different hands, the signed 
Beilby goblet admittedly displaying much 
the finer coat-of-arms. An unsigned ex- 
ample in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
is attributed to Beilby (Figs. 2 and 3). 

W. A. Thorpe, discussing Beilby 
glasses in the Connoisseur in January, 1928, 
records that ““William Beilby had learned 
enamelling and painting at Birmingham.”’ 
The number of enamellers in the late 1750s 


“BEILBY JUNR PINXIT & 
NCASTLE 1762” 
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GEORGIAN ARMORIAL GLASS 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


1—DECANTER ENAMELLED IN COLOUR WITH 
THE ARMS OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE AND 
SIGNED 


INVT 


1271 


was limited to John Taylor, of Birmingham, 
and Benjamin Bickley and James Brett at 
Bilston: there was no glasshouse in Bir- 
mingham, but Taylor was a partner in a 
flint-glass works at Stourbridge. It is pos- 
sible that Taylor was decorating glass in 
white and coloured enamels. Beilby ap- 
pears to have returned home at the age of 
twenty-one and established himself as an 
independent enameller on glass, working in 
colours and with white enamel. Later he 
was joined by his sister Mary. 

Beilby’s father, who died in 1765, was 
a silversmith who counted among his 
friends a fellow-silversmith, Isaac Cookson, 
also associated with the Newcastle glass- 
house of John Cookson and Company. 
This influence probably prompted Cookson 
to make a hard flint-glass specially suited 
to an enameller’s requirements. William 
and Mary Beilby became prosperous. 

Thomas Bewick, the wood-block en- 
graver, recorded in his autobiography 
under the date 1767 that the Beilby brother 
and sister found “‘constant employment 
of enamel painting on glass.’’ They operated 
as enamellers until the death of their 
mother in 1778. It is believed that they 
then went to live in Fifeshire. Curiously, 
however, a William Beilby appeared in 
Birmingham annals at about this time, 
and for twenty years or so his name was 
reported from time to time in the Biyming- 
ham Gazette in connection with committee 
work and social functions. Beilby’s younger 
brother Thomas was established in Bir- 
mingham as an heraldic engraver, station- 
er and map-seller: his name, too, is reported 
in the Birmingham Gazette. 

Several authenticated examples of 
Beilby’s coloured armorial work are pre- 
served in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
including a shouldered decanter (Fig. 1) 
displaying the arms of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne: the reverse bears the arms of Sir 
Edward Blackett, Bt. This decanter is 
signed in script “Beilby Jun™ pinxit & 
invt. NCastle,’’ to which has been added in 
diamond-point the date 1762. This was the 


See RE 


2.—TUMBLER WITH THE ROYAL ARMS PAINTED BY A MEMBER OF THE BEILBY FAMILY ABOUT 1762. 
REVERSE OF THE TUMBLER WITH THE PRINCE OF WALES’S FEATHERS 


(Right) 3.—THE 
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4.—ONE OF A PAIR OF GOBLETS OF THE EARLY 1760s ENAMELLED WITH THE ARMS OF THE EARL OF PEMBROKE 


AND MONTGOMERY. 


Inscribed “ Beilby Jun" Pinx.” 


ENAMELLED WITH ARMS AND RUINS IN A LANDSCAPE. 


style of William Beilby’s signature on armorial 
work until his father’s death in 1765: he then 
omitted “Jun”. 

There is also a unique armorial bowl in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum (Fig. 6). The arms, 
probably of Leigh, with groups of trophies, are 
displayed against a ground of trellis work 
centred with tiny dots, starred at each inter- 
section, and bordered with Rococo shell scroll- 
work. The diaper ground is very familiar on 
South Staffordshire enamel boxes of the period, 
adding colour to the probability that Beilby 
learned his craft in an enamelling factory. This 
is the only bowl now remaining that is known to 
have come from the Beilby workshop, Itis signed 
on one side “‘Beilby Inv & pinxt’’ and on the other 
side is dated “‘Newcastle 1765,” both in script. 

An armorial drinking-glass usually has a 
large bucket bowl supported on an opaque white 
twist stem harmonising with the coloured coat- 
of-arms. An expansive bowl was found the most 
suitable shape to display a coat-of-arms. Ogee 
shapes are also found, with the coat-of-arms 
painted upon the upper cylindrical portion. The 


diameter of the flat or slightly conical foot 
approximates to that of the bowl rim: those 
examined have been hollowed beneath by grind- 
ing away the punty scar. It is noticeable that 
wine-glass bowls bearing the Beilby signature are 
slightly, almost imperceptibly, everted towards 
the mouth, which is about one-quarter greater 
in diameter than the bowl base. 

Robert Dossie in The Handmaid to the Arts 
(1764), in advising on the art of enamelling on 
flint-glass, insisted that the metal “‘should be of 
the first degree of hardness, but at the same time 
colourless and without specks and wavings.” 
Metal flawed in such a way would distort meticu- 
lously painted lines in the armorial work, and if 
the metal were tinted by any impurity it would 
affect clarity of colour in the enamels. Ordinary 
flint-glass such as was usual for domestic ware, 
containing one-third of lead oxide in its compo- 
sition, would distort in an enameller’s muffle. 
A special, sparingly leaded flint-glass was 
evolved, therefore, from which the glass-blowers 
could fashion the vessels intended for coloured 
armorial enamelling. The same metal, of course, 


6.—BOWL OF THE 1760s DECORATED IN ENAMELS WITH TROPHIES, TRELLISWORK AND A COAT-OF-ARMS (? LEIGH). 
Signed “Beilby Inv & Pinxt.” (Right) 7—DECANTER OF ABOUT 1770 ENAMELLED WITH A COAT-OF-ARMS IN A CARTOUCHE 
OF GRAPES AND VINE-LEAVES: LABELLED “CLARET” ON THE REVERSE 


(Right) 5—FRONT AND BACK OF A WINE-GLASS OF ABOUT 1765 
Signed “Beilby Pinxit” 


was used for drawing the opaque-twist stems. 
This hard metal was prepared in small piling 
pots holding no more than one hundredweight 
of molten glass. 

Glass enamellers, like the porcelain enamel- 
lers, prepared their own colours: William and 
Mary Beilby employed an apprentice for this 
work. Dense optical glass was used as a flux; 


1274 


this was softer than ordin- 
ary flint-glass and gave 
increased brilliancy to the 
colours. The enamels were 
made by fusing metallic 
oxides with this flux, made 
in qualities varying with the 
melting point required. This 
block enamel was crushed 
to a fine powder and washed 
never fewer than eight times. 
The lighter particles, so micro- 
scopic that they would pass 
through the finest of hair 
filters, were removed in the 
form of mud. Their presence 
in enamels tended to produce 
minute air bubbles, giving to 
the fired enamel a cloudy 
appearance. This powder was 
then dried and stored in 
stoppered bottles. 


Dossie printed recipes 
for enamels in forty-one 
tints of the following 


colours: scarlet, orange, blue, 
yellow, purple, brown and 
black. These powders were 
mixed with an oily medium 
which enabled them to be 
painted upon the surface of 
the glass by pencil brush. 
Oil of lavender was recom- 
mended to ensure clarity of 
colour. So volatile was this 
oil that only a small quantity 
of colour could be mixed at 
a time. It evaporated without leaving any 
trace of discolouring matter. 

Each colour, with the exception of red and 
blue, required to be applied and fused individual- 
ly in the muffle into a film of colour. The colours 
underwent a great change during the firing, 
thoseapplied by the enameller being verydifferent 
from the hues illuminating the coat-of-arms. The 
reds, for instance, were drab violet before firing: 
they were transformed through brown to a dull 
reddish hue until the desired tint was reached. 

The development of the colour was care- 
fully watched through an inspection hole during 
firing: as the glass vessel became hot the enamel 
gradually darkened and appeared to sweat 
immediately before its transformation into a 
smooth, shining colour. Enamellers needed to be 
familiar with the changing appearance of the 
enamels, so that the glass could be withdrawn 
from the muffle immediately the desired colour 


MOTTO “AMOR ET AMICITIA.” 


9.—WINE-GLASS OF ABOUT 1770 ENAMELLED WITH A COAT-OF-ARMS AND THE 
(Right) 10.—GOBLET OF ABOUT 1770 WITH THE 
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8.-GOBLETS ENAMELLED WITH THE ARMS OF (left to right) BUCKMASTER, VAUHAN AND 


TURNER, OF KIRKLEATHAM 


had been induced. Precision instruments for 
this purpose were unknown. The metallic oxides 
differed in the temperatures at which their 
final hues were induced. Each successive enamel, 
fusing at a temperature lower than its prede- 
cessor, was painted on the cold glass. Over- 
firing tended to make previously fired colours 
blend into each other and lose at least some of 
their brilliance. Enamels were applied in thin 
films; thick coatings were liable to split during 
cooling. Until the 1790s yellow was apt to 
merge into adjoining colours and could be used 
only in positions where this would not occur. 
Coloured enamels capable of being fired 
upon ordinary flint-glass vessels were patented 
on November 26, 1805, by Samuel Anness, of 
Red Lion-place, London. The specification is 


headed: “‘Certain Improved Methods of Prepar- 
ing various Enamel Colours, and of Applying 
the same so Prepared to the Ornamenting Useful 


ARMS OF RICHARD LOWNDES, OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


“newspaper advertisements, 


Vessels of Glass.’”’ The patent, and Anness’s 
state that these 
enamels “‘were made so fusible as to adhere to 
vessels of glass by a degree of heat not so con- 
siderable as to melt or injure the vessels them- 
selves.”” These coloured enamels were capable 
of being fired upon ordinary flint-glass; thus 
there was no longer the necessity for glass enamel- 
lers to specify the kind of hard glass that was 
most costly and difficult to obtain. 

The colours patented by Anness were green, 
yellow, blue, olive, purple, rose and brown, each 
in various tints, and black and white. The speci- 
fication included recipes for making the enamels 
with their appropriate fluxes. The only medium 
recommended was spirits of turpentine tem- 
pered with thick oil of turpentine, this being 
stated to produce brilliant colours. A method of 
bat- printing armorial designs on glass was 
included in the patent. 

Armorial drinking-glasses followed the pre- 
vious bucket-bowl and ogee shapes for the same 
reasons as formerly, and with white opaque- 
twist stems. It has been noted, however, that 
Anness’s enamels were used on table glass that 
had been made as much as half a century earlier. 
This suggests that customers might take their 
own glasses to enamellers for illumination in a 
day when diamond-cutting in relief was the 
fashionable decoration for table ware. 

Anness obviously anticipated a profitable 
demand for his coloured enamels for glass. The 
cost of taking out a patent at that time was 
about £300. Armorial table ware, particularly 
dinner and dessert services with the arms 
enamelled in full colours, was fashionable, and 
cut-glass wine services were made with a plain 
shield on each vessel to receive a coat-of-arms, 
either enamelled in colours or engraved. There is 
little evidence in the form of existing specimens 
that armorial glass in colours was in great 
demand, although small advertisements by 
glass and china enamellers continued to the 
1820s. It is probable that Anness’s coloured 
enamels were not permanently fixed to the glass 
and have flaked off in the passage of years. 

Isaac Jacobs, of Bristol, ““Glass Manufac- 
turer to His Majesty,” was advertising in 1806; 
“Coats of Arms, Crests and Cyphers done upon 
glass in the greatest style, by some of the first 
artists in the Kingdom.”’ It is probable that he 
used Anness’s enamels, as did Robert Allen, of 
Crown-street, Lowestoft, whose armorial work 
on soft flint-glass still remains in the possession 
of the East Anglian families who commissioned it. 

Illustrations : 1, 2, 3, 5,6 and 9, Victoria and 
Albert Museum ; 4, 7 and 10, Corning Museum of 
Glass ; 8, Cecil Higgins Museum, Bedford. 


§CCAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


yg UPPOSE you are a tired business man or 

| jaded career girl who has reluctantly 
' agreed to make up a table. You have no 
mtion of grappling with abstruse problems, 
now and then the spirit moves you to take a 
For instance, you pick up the 


[@98752 9832 OKJ9 &95 
© | Your partner deals and opens One Heart. 
) ss on your right. Because the others are 
»4)merable and you are not, and you are too 
}}d to consider the consequences, you elect to 
|; One Spade. To your vast relief the auction 
» «/itinues with Two Clubs on your left, pass by 
jrtner, and pass.on your right. The situation 

j:lear. Partner picked a psychological moment 
| a sub-minimum opening, and thanks to 
Jur co-operation the opponents have probably 
Jen talked out of an easy game in No-Trumps. 
|} you pass and prepare for a quiet gloat. 

This preamble is inspired by an odd series 
coincidences. ‘“‘There is a rather puzzling 
mation which I have never seen analysed,” 
rote one of my favourite correspondents, 
jloting an example: 


louth West North East 
Diamond 1 Heart 1 Spade 2 Hearts 
(0 bid No bid ? 


“Ts South’s pass to any degree forcing?’’ he 
jent on. “Has he passed just to make sure he 
| not robbing North of a double, and if North 
annot double must he bid on?”’ 

I must confess that my first thoughts were 
‘ncharitable. In what sort of school had my 
fiend been playing? Where on earth do such 
leas originate? Aren’t there enough genuine 
jroblems without creating fresh ones in the 
‘ost elementary of situations? How can any- 
‘hing recondite be read into South’s pass beyond 
he inference that he is fairly minimum and has 
10 convenient call over the Two Hearts on his 
‘ight? Why should North have to consider 
‘urther action if his hand is also a minimum? 

' A few minutes later the light began to 
dJawn. The American magazine, the Bridge 
World, arrived by the same post. As always, I 
turned first to that excellent feature, Master 
‘Solvers’ Club, a series of problems set by Albert 
H. Morehead and answered by a large panel of 
experts. This was Problem D: 
| Match points, East-West vulnerable, the 
bidding has gone: 


South West North East 
1 Heart No bid 1 Spade 2 Clubs 
? 


You, South, hold: 

AA YVAKQII OQO764 &843 
What call do you make? 

Now this problem, as they say, has started 
something. In a subsequent issue of the Bridge 
World appeared a letter to the editor from 
Terence Reese, editor of the British Bridge 
World, which began in this fashion: ‘‘I suppose 
it happens quite often that when we look at one 
another’s analyses across the broad Atlantic, 
we feel a trifle sea-sick . . . the incident that 
really sent me to the rails was the answer to 
June Problem D.”’ 

Reese endorsed the panel’s majority vote 
for Two Hearts, but his gorge rose at some of 
the other answers: double (‘“‘smug and arrogant 
because of the presumption that your opponent 
has made a singularly foolish bid’); Two 
Diamonds (‘a prime old woman’s bid’’; not 
very apt, this, for no “old woman’ would 
dream of mentioning such a shaded suit). 
Finally, a pass (in the hope that partner might 
double) provoked this comment: ‘‘So he might, 
if there were 17 Clubs in the pack.”’ 

Yes—no fewer than four of America’s lead- 
ing life masters voted for a pass on this hand 
over East’s bid of Two Clubs. 

And “Yes,” said Morehead in his summing 
up, “the more we think about this, the more 
we'd like to promote the pass.’”’ (He awarded it 
60 marks, as against 100 for Two Hearts, 70 
for the double and 40 for Two Diamonds.) 
“Tmagine the sort of bust North would have 
to let vulnerable opponents play a Two Club 
contract—and he could have a double.”’ 
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A NEW NIGHTMARE - 


Why is this problem likely to have momen- 
tous repercussions? Because, as the Bridge 
World editor, Alphonse Moyse, Jr., wrote in 
reply, “Mr. Reese has made us very happy... 
his billet doux opens up avenues of delicious 
pleasures . . . we automatically get the right to 
‘discuss’ certain effusions in the problem 
department of his British Bridge World . . . soon, 
ah soon.” 

Let us now revert to the imaginary episode 
described at the beginning of the article. The 
bidding goes like this: 


South West North East 
1 Heart No bid 1 Spade 2 Clubs 
No bid No bid ? 


You, North, hold: 

@98752 Y832 OKJ9 &95 

You would probably be content to pass, 
having had no right to bid in the first place. 
South leads a top Heart and East surveys his 
dummy; strange to relate, he doesn’t look like a 
man who has missed game and rubber, although 
he proceeds to make his contract in some 
comfort. Now prepare for a shock. 

“T know you're tired, partner,’’ says South, 
“but you might take a little interest. Four 
Hearts, for your information, is a lay-down!” 
Not quite a lay-down, perhaps, but you have 
been in worse contracts. The full deal turns out 
to be this: 


@98752 
832 
OKI 
95 
@Q1043 a &KI6 
654 © 107 
& 8532 gy BH AL 10 
bAl S &KQ10762 
A 
$AKQI9 
OQ764 
$843 


Dealer, South. East-West vulnerable. 


By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


So, you see, there is no rest for a tired 
bridge player. Trust someone to devise a new 
instrument of torture! It is not enough to 
scratch up a response on this four-points North 
hand; you are supposed to speak again through 
fear of missing a game, for South’s pass over 
Two Clubs merely meant that he didn’t want 
to rob you of a juicy double. Since you can’t 
double, you presumably bid Two Hearts. And 
this brings us to the third leg of a chapter of 
coincidences, a letter from another corres- 
pondent in connection with the hand below. 


@ Kj 1092 
Y76 
52 
&K9I85 
&874 @AQE 
9Q52 N OA10984 
© A 1097 Were og 
&632 S he J 1074 
& 53 
Was 
© KQ8643 
b AQ 
Dealer, South. Both sides vulnerable. 
South West North East 
1 Diamond No bid 1 Spade 2 Hearts 
No bid No bid 2Spades No bid 
3 No-Trumps Double No bid No bid 
4 Diamonds Double No bid No bid 
No bid 


The defence played trumps after a low 
Heart had been led to the Ace, and the upshot 
was a penalty of 1,100. “There seems to be a 
new theory,” says my correspondent, who was 
North. “Having opened on a good hand, you 
pass on the next round to see what partner has 
to say. The opponents have a past-score of 60, 
so I tried to keep the rubber alive, but my 
partner said he had to go Three No-Trumps 
when I repeated my Spades. This theory 
strikes me as dubious.” This last remark 
strikes me as one of the understatements of the 
year. 


CROSSWORD No. 1452 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 


ACROSS 
1. Escape from embarrassment with the help of 
wine, by implication (3, 2, 3, 4) 


first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 9. Bird who might be of assistance in the 


“Crossword No. 1452, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 


sculptor’s studio (9) 


Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the first post on the morning of 10. Change of lucre (5) 


Tuesday, December 10, 1957. 


11. A thousand cut capers in a prophetic manner 


Nore.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. (6) 


eee, | Te 


12, Fit I deny (anagr.) (8) ; 

13. His father kept sheep on the Grampians (6) 
15. Been upset by a small dictionary, asks Mr. 
Newly-Wed (8) : : 

18. ‘(Comparisons are odorous,” said this con- 
stable (8) 

19. Hang it! It might almost be the spot where 
the experienced swimmer goes in (6) 

21. Ran, lamed, after the Mayor (8) 


i 


26. “Rides in the Whirl-wind, and directs the 


TC] 10) Goa ee 
gl sound of it (6) 


” Addison (5) 


j plant (5, 7) 


13 14 27. Do they boast about music and painting? (9 
pean Lee eel” a 28. A drink for the baseball-player in jug? It’sa 
_ Ef Bass 


oa aE 


SOLUTION TO No. 1451. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 


DOWN 
1. Empire couch in silk (7) 
2. In turn I discover the city (5) 
3. A fine cast should charm (9) 
4. Captain that 25 should beware of (4) 

i 5. He slewed (anagr.) (8) ‘ 
6. There’s nought to scrutinise in the old Italian 

(5) 

7. House not finished so far in the province of 
8 


the 1 down (7) : : 
. Make a jape on it; I have, with crushing effect 


14. Dress with bustle and get on with it for the 
dance (8) ; 

16. Observe the great Liberal, Euphrasia! (9) 

17. Bill gets an introduction before the walk (8) 

18. The silent radio, but how offensive! (4, 3) 

20. Here the crocks come to rest (7) 

22. A spirited graduate in the ballroom (5) 

24. What to expect in Natal? (5) 

25. Fault-finding fish (4) 


The winner of Crossword No. 1450 is 


which appeared in the issue of November 28, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS.—2, Gesticulate; 7,Scala; 8, Ruddigore; 10, Alder- 
men; 11, Edge-tools; 12, Cradle; 15, Prelude and fugue; 
20, Virago; 21, Story-book; 23, Unbidden; 24, Plenitude; 
25, Lauds; 26, In her senses. DOWN.—1, Sandgate; 2, Garru- 
lous; 3, Scree; 4, Cudgel; 5, Legion; 6, Turtle; 7, Seascape; 
9, Under a cloud; 13, Officials; 14, Remounts; 16, Grandeur; 


17, Stolen; 18 . Fringe; 19, Abates; 22, Knees. 


Mr. Philip Dwyer, 
Little Hobland, 
Mannings Heath, 
Horsham, 
Sussex. 
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Here's the NEW Ferguson - 
System Tractor | 


‘THE MASSEY -FERGUSON 


.— 


— Se = TE 
FR a A — : 


)) NEVER BEFORE ALL THESE NEW 


- Here are all the unique bdyantuees of the Ferguson - 
: System built into a bigger, more powerful Diesel “ig FEATURES IN ONE TRACTOR 


Improved Ferguson System Hydraulics Greater 


output, constant running pump, independent of 
-T.O. and increased hydraulic lift capacity — 
: Automatic “ two-way ”’ depth control — constant 


tractor — performance, flexibility and economy of 

: operation you never thought possible in a tractor 

: of this size. The “65” is a 50.5 b.h.p. high performance, ~ mate? yee’ pa an meget 

: 4 furrow tractor, yet it weighs only 4,010 lbs. area BEnkee: Ane ede andepandees 

' and works with Category 1 and 2 implements.. sear be ieee Basa slowly. 
: : Easier |mplement Attachment with new design 


rg 


overload release. Double quadrant finger-tip contra 


Now, whatever your power requirement, lower 


: you can standardise on Ferguson System tractors / pele ee be el tae 
: fi Dual Clutch —stop tractor, while P.T.O. and pump 
. or more work every man hour — . Bul aosiaes 

: for increased production at the right cost. mapeeice § eae ice al 
. : 


Full Power Steading Available for the first time, 
(extra equipment, 
G Manufactured by The Standard Motor Co. Limited, Coventry, for Massey-Harris-Ferguson (Great Britain) Limited. 


ARMING NOTES 


head among other industries 
1 when records of productivity 
e compared, for its labour produc- 
\yity has increased by no less than 
p per cent. compared with pre-war 
ays. This is the figure which Mr. 

mel Harper, the chairman of the 
lnthfield Show Joint Committee, 

Jas given; if one checks it against the 


' AV Mea “among can hold up its 


\ct that the net output of British 
| ee has increased by almost 
fee cent., and that there are fewer 

opie working on the land, it is not 

h exaggerated claim. Mr. Harper 

lightly mentioned the major contri- 

_|jation which the agricultural machin- 
ry industry has made to this achieve- 

‘Jaent. To keep pace with rising wage 

jates and ensure the economy of their 

| }roduction, British farmers and mar- 
jet gardeners are now using over 

00,000 tractors; the total in 1939 

was 55,000. ° 

| Before the war we had 150 com- 

ine harvesters in use; now there are 

‘over 35,000 with pick-up reels and 
ther modern features. Then there 

“were no pick-up balers; now there are 

40,000. More than 400, 000 tractor 

|ploughs of the 2-, 3-, 4- and 5-furrow 

varieties have replaced the horse and 
‘single-furrow ploughs. There were 
fewer than 200 farm-yard manure 

spreaders; now there are over 130,000. 

|The sad feature in all this is that the 

number of horses has fallen from about 

/ 500,000 to less than 125,000. There 

_ are still some farmers who take out a 

} pair of horses; I met one last week. 

| He could not get any of his men to 

; go with the horses, and so he goes 

' himself. He says that he has some of 

his best thoughts when he is plodding 

' along behind the harrows. 

1 

| 


British Tractor Exports 


HIS great development of mech- 
anisation in Britain has proved 
the basis for a fifty-fold expansion in 
our export trade in agricultural 
machinery. We are now exporting 
| tractors of low price and high quality 
| to over 100 countries. The total 
value of the export of agricultural 
machinery this year is likely to 
run close to £100 million. We hear so 
much about the lack of enterprise of 
British manufacturers that it is 
heartening to know that they have 
‘succeeded in breaking into the 
Canadian market in a big way with 
diesel tractors. Our tractors are 
_becoming so popular on account of 
their selling price and low running 
cost that in Ontario and British 
Columbia a new trend in fuel demand 
has developed. Canadian farmers 
have always been encouraged to use 
petrol tractors because they are 
allowed a rebate of petrol tax for 
farm use. Even so, progressive farmers 
are now turning to diesel tractors, a 
line of production in which British 
manufacturers are well to the fore. 


New Plan for the Shows 


AM indebted to the B.B.C. for a 

copy of the script of a discussion 
between Mr. J. E. Hargreaves and 
Mr. F. M. Baldwin, The Future of the 
Agricultural Show. Mr. Hargreaves is 
a well-known agricultural journalist 
in the North and Mr. Baldwin is 
Secretary of the Yorkshire Agri- 
cultural Society. Mr. Baldwin gave 
his opinion that the day is long past 
when societies should compete with 
one another. He criticised the present 
position where each show society for- 
mulates its own schedule of classes, 
most of them open to the whole 
country. Those breeders who keep 
cattle only for the fun of showing 
enter at all the major shows and 
probably one animal will win half-a- 
dozen championships in one year. By 
the time this animal has won at two 
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IMACHINERY’S PLACE 
IN FARM GAINS 


or three shows other exhibitors, 
knowing that they cannot win against 
him, absent themselves from later 
shows. The man who farms for a 
living does not bother to enter a very 
good animal because he feels that he 
cannot win against the specialist 
showman. Mr. Baldwin’s suggestion 
was briefly that there should be one 
national show (obviously the Royal), 
possibly seven regional shows, and in 
each region seven county shows. To 
qualify for the national show an 
animal would have to graduate 
through the county show and then 
the regional show. 


The Way to the Royal 


R. BALDWIN would arrange 

the matter like this. Entries at 
county shows would be confined to 
exhibitors farming within the county. 
There would be one standard schedule 
for judging and the two top animals 
in each class at a county show would 
hen be eligible, and in fact required, 
o go on to the regional show for that 
art of the country. On the basis of 
even counties in each region, each 
ass at a regional show would have 
4 entries. Knowledge of this would 
reatly facilitate the lay-out of regional 
hows, particularly where there are 
permanent sites. At each regional 
show the top two in each class would 
be selected to go on to the Royal 
Show; again there would be 14 entries 
in each class. This means that the 
only way to the Royal Show would 
be by a series of eliminating rounds 
which would ensure that only the 
best livestock reached the Royal 
Show. At present anyone can enter 
any sort of animal. This system, or 
something like it, works in several 
other countries and it is certainly 
worth the consideration of the show 
societies and the breed societies. 


tat 
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Cattle Exports Lag 


ITH a total of 200 head of cattle 

sent overseas in the first half of 
1957, the Aberdeen-Angus breed has 
a lead over the Hereford and the Beef 
Shorthorn, exports of both of which 
totalled 118. Unhappily, we have not 
been able to keep up the pace of cattle 
exports since midsummer. The 
United States and Canada have not 
been buying as many as they did last 
autumn. Now that Canada is anxious 
to do more trade with the United 
Kingdom, we can hope that this lag 
will be made good. Members of the 
Canadian trade mission over here are 
attending the Smithfield Show this 
week, and they should see something 
they like there. 


Pioneer Stockbreeder 


ANY will enjoy reading Robert 
Bakewell (Crosby Lockwood, 
25s.), which Professor H. Cecil Pawson 
has written. Bakewell is wel Jknown 
to agricultural students as the founder 
of modern breeding practice. The 
merits he looked for in the stock he 
selected and his methods of inbreeding 
to fix type were 150 years in advance 
of the teaching of professional scien- 
tists. | As Professor M. McG. Cooper 
says in a chapter he contributes: 
“What an asset Bakewell would be 
with his robust outspokenness and hard 
logic on the councils of some of our 
modern breed societies.’’ A sire can 
only be judged fairly when all his off- 
spring and not just a selected sample 
are considered. Bakewell let out his 
rams to members of the Dishley 
Society and he appraised their progeny 
so that only the best were used on his 
nucleus flock. Here we see in practice 
in the 18th century just what the Pig 
Industry Development Authority is 
now about to do in boar progeny 
testing. CINCINNATUS. 


THOSE WERE 
THE DAYS... 


THOSE WERE THE DAYS— 
the gracious easy-going 
days of George I— 

when the Royal Exchange 
Assurance was incorporated 
by Royal Charter. In 

1720, our address, not 
surprisingly, was the 

Royal Exchange. It still is. 
But our business has 
extended round the world, 
and today, whenever insurance 
is talked about or wanted, the 
Royal Exchange Assurance 

is there to help and advise. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE 


Governor: The Right Hon. Lord Kindersley, C.B.E., M.C. 
Sub. Governor: The Hon. David Bowes-Lyon. Dep. Governor: L. W. Farrow, C.B.E. 


Head Office: Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3 


Branches and Agencies throughout the United Kingdom and Overseas 


RE257 


FA Christmas Gift a 


FOR THE GARDEN 


RUSTLESS, SECTIONAL GARDEN FRAMES. Framework of cast alumin- 
ium in units which can be extended to any length in single or span 
(double) width. Supplied complete with clear glass, glazing clips 
and putty. Free delivery: England and Wales. 


Single frame 4ft. x 2ft. 6ins. ... ... ... £5.17.6 
Single frame extension ... ... ... ... £4.14.0 
Span roof frame 4ft. x 5ft. eee eee ne 10;8:0) 
Span roof frame extension... ... ... £7.16.€ 


SEND FOR FULL DETAILS TO THE 


CRITTALL 


MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT A., BRAINTREE, ESSEX. 
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From a recent painting by Gilbert Speechley 
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CONKWELL GRANGE, LIMPLEY STOKE 


HIS LARGE Somerset house, with its 
ices Anne style facade and its sur- 
roundings of trim box yew and mature 
trees, gives the impression of a building 
with a long history. In fact, Conkwell 
Grange was designed by the well-known 
British architect, Sir Guy Dawber, only 
some fifty years ago. 

The owner of the house is Sir Eric 
Millbourn, who also farms the 256-acre 
property. He has a fine herd of pedigree 
Friesian cattle, the foundation stock 
of which came from the Terling and 


Lavenham herds. There is also a flock 
of Clun Forest sheep of about 110 
breeding ewes. The remaining acreage is 
cultivated on a basis of leys, root crops 
and cereals. 

Sir Eric Millbourn’s four tractors use 
only fuels supplied through the Shell and 
BP Farm Service, the three diesels 
running on BP Diesolite and the v.o. 
tractor using Shellspark. 

The Shell and BP Farm Service does 
not end with the prompt delivery of fine 
fuels through its system of Authorised 


Distributors. The Service helps agricul- 
ture in several other important ways. It 
sponsors farming film shows in country 
districts. Its Stands are prominent at all 
the major Agricultural Shows, where 
expert advice on the operation and 
maintenance of agricultural machinery 
and other technical matters is to be had. 
Less well known, perhaps, is the admir- 
able work it does for the Association of 
Agriculture, a recently-formed body 
working successfully for the better under- 
standing between Town and Country. 


STATE MARKET 


i| ROBABLY no section of the 
|community has been harder hit 
|} by the credit squeeze than those 
jho had been planning to buy a home 
|'their own. Most of them recognise 
jiat it was necessary for the Govern- 
‘lent to take stern economic measures 
/. order to combat inflation, but they 
jel, understandably, that the desire 
> buy and maintain a house does not 
onstitute frivolous spending, and 
nat to be denied the opportunity is 
1 flat contradiction to the Govern- 
jrent’s earlier manifestos that people 
Jnould be given encouragement to 
|ecome private property-owners. 


|BREAKING WINDOWS WITH 
GUINEAS” 


|XOME outspoken criticism of a 
ip) policy that provides for restric- 
ions on borrowing, irrespective of the 
_|}urpose for which the loan is required, 
vas made the other day by Mr. W. 
Berners Price, president of the In- 
_jtorporated Society of Auctioneers, 
when he said that to rely on the sledge- 
lammer weapon of a raised Bank rate 
ind.a directive to banks against in- 
/sreasing their total advances or grant- 
jing new overdrafts was rather like 
breaking windows with guineas. 

a | “Surely,” he said, “it is one of 
‘the responsibilities of the Government, 
\when faced with a situation such as 
jexists to-day, to decide between the 
|more important and the less impor- 
jtant objectives of national expendi- 
jture, and, as far as lies within its 
|power, to shape the working of the 
|monetary and credit system in such 
|a way that, within the limit imposed 
‘by production, key objectives can 
|}be achieved.” And high among 
these objectives, in his view, was the 
| provision—if necessary, the preferen- 
tial provision—of credit facilities and 
| tax reliefs of such a character as would 
act as incentives to those who genuinely 


wished to have a house of their own. 


PRIVATE AGENTS 


pos subject touched on by 
Mr. Berners Price concerned the 
activities of estate agents who belong 
| to none of the recognised professional 
organisations and who set up shop 
| with the sole object of enriching them- 
selves as quickly as possible and who 
have no compunction about ignoring 
the ethics of their profession when it 
‘suits their book to do so. These agents, 
though few in number, are a very real 
nuisance to firms of high repute who 
value their good name and who are 
incapable of shabby behaviour to 
their clients, and Mr. Berners Wilson 
deplored their existence. : 

“We know,”’ he said, “‘that they 
dupe to their profit the ill-informed 
and blindly trusting sections of the 
public. We know that all too many 
people, usually those who can least 
afford it, have suffered from their 
suave and plausible schemings.’’ But 
he went on to say that, by and large, 
the public of this country are well 
served by the large number of quali- 
fied members of the estate market 
profession, and that if there was a 
weakness, it was owing more to 
people’s lack of awareness that first- 
class professional advice was available 
than to defects in the service itself. 
“Tt is too little appreciated,’’ he said, 
“that a few guineas spent on profes- 
sional advice from a qualified prac- 
titioner can often save the needless 

_ expenditure of many times that sum 
in other ways.” 


£600,000 ESTATES 


T the beginning of August I 
“reported that the total realised 
by the sales of the Leconfield estates 
in Sussex and Cumberland was 
approximately £555,000. Since then, 
Messrs. Strutt and Parker, Lofts and 
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_ VICTIMS OF THE 
SQUEEZE 


Warner, agents for Mr. John Wynd- 
ham, the late Lord Leconfield’s heir, 
have done some tidying up, with the 
result that they have disposed of 
virtually the whole of the properties 
for a total of roughly £600,000. In 
fact, all the Sussex properties, total- 
ling 7,500 acres, have been sold, and 
of the Cumberland estates, totalling 
17,000 acres, only a few woodland lots, 
one tenanted farm that was with- 
drawn from auction and another, 
with possession, that is subject to 
negotiation, have not yet been 
disposed of. 


STAFFORDSHIRE ESTATE 
SOLD 

ye important sale of agricultural 

land held recently by Messrs. 
Strutt and Parker, Lofts and Warner 
concerned the Aqualate estate of 
1,850 acres in Staffordshire, which 
was submitted to auction by direction 
of the trustees of the Boughey Settled 
Estates. 

The sale was well attended 
and consisted of eight mixed farms, 
six smallholdings, accommodation land 
and woodlands, producing an income 
of nearly £4,000 a year. The estate 
was first offered as a whole, but as no 
acceptable bid was made, it was 
offered in 15 lots of which 10 were sold 
under the hammer and two more 
were sold privately in the auction 
room after the sale for a total of 
£46,000. Messrs. H. G. Duncalfe were 
co-agents. 

In Durham, Messrs. John D. Wood 
and Co. held a successful auction when 
they offered 993 acres of the Brance- 
peth estate on behalf of the executors 
of the second Duke of Westminster. 
The property included nine farms and 
holdings, 160 houses and cottages and 
54 lots of accommodation lands situ- 
ated in and around the towns of 
Brandon, Willington and Water- 
houses and was submitted in 195 lots, 
of which 147 have been disposed of 
either at auction or privately for a 
figure of more than £60,000. The 
gross income from the properties 
offered amounted to £6,360 a year. 


OWNER ENVIED 


OST people have a clearly 

defined idea of the kind of house 
that they would lke to own, and 
several people to whom I have shown 
a copy of the illustrated particulars 
of Oswaldkirk Hall have said that 
they were envious of Brigadier 
Heathcote-Amory, its new owner. 
Oswaldkirk, which changed hands at 
auction the other day for £8,100, 
dates from Anne’s reign, is built of 
stone with the traditional slate roof, 
and stands in 19 acres of wooded 
country between York and Helmsley 
in the North Riding. It is of medium 
size and has a modernised cottage and 
a substantial garage and stable block. 
Messrs. Henry Spencer and Sons were 
the agents. 

A property that comes up for 
auction next Wednesday and that is 
likely to imterest developers and 
institutions is Watts School, which 
covers nearly 60 acres at North 
Elmham, Norfolk. It includes a large 
school building, a chapel, cottage and 
outbuildings standing in grounds of 
24% acres, a sanatorium, playing 
fields, cottages and gardens and a 
smallholding. 


HOME OF DERBY WINNER 
SOLD 

TORK HOUSE, Lambourn, Berk- 
shire, where the late Capt. O. M. D. 
Bell trained Felstead, the Derby 
winner of 1928, and Rockfel, who 
won the 1,000 Guineas and the Oaks 
ten years later, has been sold by 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. who 

also sold it to Captain Bell in 1925. 
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CONNOISSEURS germ 


For over 30 years Dynatron have produced quality receivers; 
these new models are a further advancement incorporating all the 
advantages, technical developments and skill acquired from this 
wide experience. If you are of discerning taste and are satisfied 
only with the very best, you will appreciate the outstanding 
quality of Dynatron television and radiogramophones. 


t 


“MARLBOROUGH’ TV32M 


21” high definition television console, giving reception of the 
alternative television programmes and V.H.F. radio broadcasts. 
Every conceivable device to eliminate interference. 10” loud- 
speaker coupled to an excellent amplifier ensures high quality 
sound. Craftsman built cabinet in ‘Queen Anne’ style designed 
to blend with elegant furniture. Available in walnut or mahogany 
veneers. 203 gns. 


“BERKELEY’ RGIIA 


15-valve high fidelity chassis incorporating 5 wave bands 
including V.H.F (FM). Controls include bass, treble, volume 
and input selector. Automatic four-speed record changer with 
variable reluctance pickup. Triple loudspeaker system. Luxuri- 
ous cabinet in walnut or mahogany veneers. 209 gns. 


Write for details 
of the Dynatron range and the 
name of your nearest Dynatron Authorised Dealer. 


DYNATRON RADIO LTD., Department M.17, Maidenhead, Berks. 
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Ga BODLEY HEAD- MAX REINHARDT- WERNER LAURLE == 
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HORSES 


IN FACT 
AND FICTION 


ae 
A delightful and hand- 
somely-produced presen- 
tation anthology. Edited 
by a famous Swedish 
scholar and horseman 
Ake Runnquist, this in- 
teresting book ranges 
from Xenophon in the 
4th century B.c. to the 
contemporary New 
Yorker. The illustrations 
(many black-and-white : 
and eight colour plates) 
have been chosen from 
masterpieces of all coun- 
tries and ages, and in a 3 
colourful binding and 
wrapper the book is an 2 
obvious and very special fe 
Christmas present. 6% 
“Mr. Runnquist, pleas- 8 
antly introduced by Mr. 
John Hislop, has been : 
done proud in plain and 
colour.”’—THE TIMES 2 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


With an Introduction 
by JOHN HISLOP 


Illustrated, 35s. net 
3 JONATHAN CAPE | 


Cal 


I Watch 
and 


Listen 
NANCY PRICE 


A superbly illustrated book about birds, 
with particular reference to their courtship 
and song. By a writer who, famous as an 
actress, has always had a deep love and 
understanding for this subject. ‘A 
delightful book for bird-lovers’ (The 

Field). Book Society Recommendation 
Illustrated 15s. Bodley Head 


The Life 
of the 


Shrew 


PETER CROWCROFT 
M.Sc., D.Phil. 


The first monograph on a British Mamal 
designed for the layman. ‘An excellent 
little book > (Times Literary Supple- 
ment). ‘A notable addition to books on 
natural history . written for the general 
reader’ (Daily Telegraph). Wirweted 15s. 
Reinhardt 


The House 
in the 
Cornfield 


CLEDWYN HUGHES 


A story of ths author’s life on a farm. It 
will appeal to everyone who likes reading 
about earthy characters and the slow 
procession of the seasons. ‘Most people 
who once begin on this book will fall in 
love with it . . . a remarkable piece of 
work brimming with vitality an 
absorbingly interesting’ (B.B.C.). 21s. 
Werner Laurie 
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Books for Christmas 


The Making of The English Landscape 
LEICESTERSHIRE 


W. G. HOSKINS 


A full, fascinating account of the history and development of the 
Leicestershire landscape. The fifth book in this ‘admirable new 
survey.” Sunday Times. Illus. 25/- net. 


Flight Without Wings 
GERALD FAIRLIE 


This biography of Hannes Schneider, the man who made skiing a 
sport for millions, will make the perfect present for all winter 
sports enthusiasts. ‘A magnificent human story.” NANCY SPAIN, 
Daily Express. 16/- net. 


Clear Round 


DORIAN WILLIAMS 


“The authentic story of show jumping.” Horse and Hound. “De- 
signed for the younger generation of fans and television viewers 
of show-jumping to whom Mr. Williams himself means so much. 


Daily Telegraph. 16/- net. 
The Lost One 


HENRI BEAUDOUT , 


Three men on a raft and how they crossed the Atlantic—the full 
story of an achievement that thrilled the world. ‘“‘A graphic book. 
Evening News. * 16/- net. 


Archibald the Arctic 


ARCHIBALD LANG FLEMING 
The adventurous life-story of the Arctic’s first Bishop. “As a tale 
of breathless adventure and superhuman endurance, the book is 


worthy to stand beside Scott’s last journey.’ The Sphere. 
Illus. 25/- net. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON 


Books for Christmas from Collins 
The Horseman’s Year 1958 


Edited by Lt.-Col. W. E. Lyon 
The Book of the Year for all Horsemen 


This is the annual that combines pleasure with information 
and enjoyable reading with a source of invaluable data and 
the best photographs of -the year’s events. 16s. 


Guide to Border Plants 


Frances Perry 


The best, up-to-date and most comprehensive guide, descrip- 
tions of 2,200 species. Lavishly illustrated, including 187 
plates in full colour. i 


‘Written by a practical expert, who-clearly loves her subject. 


It is astonishingly complete, there can be few gardeners who 
will not pick up many new ideas from it.’—T. E. s. 25s. 


The World of the Soil 


Sir E. John Russell 


‘A magnificent piece of work. To be recommended to all who 
are interested in the soil, the farmer, gardeners, students, the 
agriculturist.—NEW SCIENTIST. A New Naturalist Volume. 25s. 


Tales of a Wildfowler 


Arthur Cadman. Illustrated by Peter Scott 


The reminiscences of an expert ornithologist and wildfowler, 
which gives many invaluable hints on the keeping of wild- 
fowl and the training of gun-dogs. 

Peter Scott’s illustrations create a compelling evocation of the 
marshland scene. 21s. 


A History of 
Steeplechasing and 
Hurdling 


Portrait of a | 
Sport 


ELIZABETH ELIOT 


‘(The author) has done justice 

to a glorious theme. 

She has caught the flavour of 

ee through the cen- }| 

turies . TIMES. | 
‘Mbustrated in Colour and 

Black and White. 45s. net. 


EDWARD HYAMS 


The Speaking 
Garden 


. the observations are delight- 
ful ‘and the research ee 
This is a book to browse in . 


16s. net. COUNTRY LIFE. 
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LONGMANS 


Obtainable and 
exchangeable at all 
good bookshops 
3/6 S/- 7/6 10/6 12/6 
21/- plus 4d. for card 
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NEW BOOKS 


LIFE OF SERVICE 
TO DICKENS 


~ Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


book kere 
for Christmas 


A Cup of Tea 
for 
Mr. Thorgill 


| gal, Kashmir and the Jungle, by a 
_ well-loved author. 


Storm Jameson 


| ‘Easy and unpredictably exciting 
, reading. —The Times, Book Society 
| Recommendation. 


15s. 


Mooltiki 
Rumer Godden 


Poignant stories and poems of Ben- 


Illustrated. 
10s. 6d. | 


Rebecca West 


The Fountain 
Overflows 


‘This is a major work, true in con- 
ception . . . To read it is a glowing 
and satisfying experience. —Oxford 
Times. 16s. 


The Club 


Andrew Graham 


‘Troubled times in the life of the 
True Blue Club, recounted with wit 
and regard for the ancient order of 
clubmen.’—Evening Standard. Illus- 
trated by Osbert Lancaster. 15s. 


Winter’s Tales 3 


‘Contains a dozen stories of a solidly 
high standard and is quite the best 
collection by English writers that has 
appeared this year.,— Sunday Times. 

Illustrated. 18s. 


tow 
Historical 


Essays 
H. R. Trevor-Roper 


‘He writes like an angel. There is no.) 
other word for it. Each piece has the 
zest and perfection of a Mozart 
symphony.’—New Statesman. 21s. 


The 
Midland Peasant 
W. G. Hoskins 


“A work of profound scholarship .. . 
His theme is hardyesque: the dis- 
appearance of the old free peasant 
economy of midland England... 
this book may become a minor 
classic.’ — Daily Telegraph. 
Illustrated. 30s. 


MACMILLAN 


EORGE HOGARTH was an 
Edinburgh man who came 
south, did a bit. of journalism 

in Halifax, and at last settled into 
Fleet-street as a writer about music. 
That was how he came to know the 
young reporter Charles Dickens. 
Dickens was living in Furnival’s Inn 
with his brother Fred, and when he 
married Hogarth’s daughter Catherine 
he brought her to live there, accom- 
panied by her sister Mary. So there he 
was, no sooner married than he had 
three other people on his hands, and 
0 it was to go on till parents, brothers, 
sons and daughters, grandchildren, a 


GEORGINA HOGARTH AND THE DICKENS CIRCLE. 
By Arthur A. Adrian 
(Oxford University Press, 30s.) 


JUST THE JOB. By Geoffrey J. Morton 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 20s.) 


PAINTED CAVES. By Geoffrey Grigson 
(Phoenix, 30s.) 
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mistress and a general host of scroun- 
zers and hangers-on were buzzing round 
him lke mosquitoes in an Arctic sum- 
mer, They all had a genius for loafing, 
running up debts, going bankrupt and 
writing to Dickens about their sor- 
crows. No wonder that at last he was 
to kill himself by overwork. I know of 
no other writer so remorselessly preyed 
on by so many feckless and un- 
scrupulous relatives. The wonder is 
that he didn’t go mad. 


CENSORED LETTERS 


But there was one who never 
preyed on him, his wife’s younger 
sister Georgina. She is the subject of 
Georgina Hogarth and the Dickens 
Circle, by Arthur A. Adrian (Oxford 
University Press, 30s.), an American 
investigator, who has run to earth 
every rag, shred, tittle and tatter that 
concerns Georgina. The book opens 
the question of how far concern with 
the famous may, or should, be 
extended to the lives of those whom 
the famous were concerned with. 
Georgina survived Dickens by 47 years. 
She was 90 when she died in 1917. All 
those years were spent in mere 
memory and reminiscence. Apart 
from publishing a bowdlerised version 
of Dickens’s letters, carefully painting 
out the warts, she did nothing of note, 
unless half a century of dog-like 
devotion be notable. Dickens’s 
memory dwelt with her like Albert’s 
with Victoria. She knew all about his 
mistress Ellen Ternan, and it is to her 
credit that she sent for Ellen at once 
when Dickens died. But she sup- 
pressed all that in her edition of the 
letters. She excised references to his 
physical weaknesses. The only por- 
trait of him that she really liked was 
Maclise’s early one of the beautiful 
dashing Boz. She detested the mature 
portrait by Frith. 

The second half of this very long 
book is concerned with the old lady’s 
adventures with Dickens’s ghost and 
among his living descendants. They 
pullulated, but, with the exception of 
Henry, who became a celebrated 


lawyer, and Kate, who was something 
of an artist, they really are not worth 


reading about. Even so ardent a 
Dickensian as myself feels we are a 
long way outside the limits when asked 
to be interested in the fact that an 
infant named Dickie “at the age of 
seven months died of a bowel inflam- 
mation.’ This is “scholarship”? gone 
mad. It makes one think of that 
famous but yet unwritten book which 
it is said some American will surely 
write called Lincoln’s Doctor’s Dog. 
This is how Georgina Hogarth 
came into the Dickens household. 
Mary, as we have said, joined up upon 
the marriage to Catherine, and 
Dickens, as we know, worshipped her 


Rowena Farre 
SEAL MORNING [15s.] 


Richard Church 


) SMALL MOMENTS [16s.] 


Cecil Howard 
MARY KINGSLEY [21s.] 


A. B. Guthrie 


THESE THOUSAND HILLS [15s.] 


Ursula Bloom 


THE ELEGANT EDWARDIAN 
[15s.] 


The Saturday Book 


edited by JOHN HADFIELD ([30s.]} 


Cécile de Banke 
, HAND OVER HAND [21s] 


Hutckinton 


and almost went mad when she died. 
Georgina, aged 15, was called in to fill 
the gap. She became indispensable. 
She was nurse, governess and com- 
panion to the growing crowd of young 
Dickenses. Mrs. Dickens had ten 
children and several miscarriages in 16 
years. That she was no companion to 
her volatile, restless husband is obvi- 
ous. It was, increasingly, Georgina 
who gave him the worship, unques- 
tioning and absolute, that his nature 
required. It was inevitable, especially 
after Dickens left his wife and 
Georgina remained with him, that 
there should be scandalous talk about 
the pair. There is no reason to suppose 
that there was the slightest foundation 
for it. Mr. Adrian uses identical words 
about the two of them. “The whole 
tone of the Agnes episode suggests 
Dickens’s own lack of romantic ardour 
for Agnes Wickfield’s prototype.” Of 
Georgina: “ There is no evidence that 
she thought of Dickens with romantic 
ardour.” He adds: “Of psycho analy- 
sis she lived and died unaware.’ She 
was no worse off for that. It is not my 
observation that people are any hap- 
pier, more free of perplexities and 
spiritual disorders, because they have 
the privilege of being born after 
Freud. 


ABSOLUTE DEDICATION 


When the break came, Georgina 
seems to have had no hesitation in 
taking Dickens’s side. Against the 
wrath of the whole Hogarth family, she 
stayed with Charles, continued to look 
after his children, became his com- 
panion and comforter, secretary and 
hostess, the cushion to absorb all 
shock. Her dedication was absolute 
and admirable. She considered him 
the most perfect being God ever made, 
and thought the sacrifice of service to 
be only in the nature of things, and a 
privilege at that. 

After Dickens’s death, she and 
Mrs. Dickens came together again. 
But they hadn’t much to talk about. 
They hadn’t known the same man. 
Dickens’s view of the triangle can be 
gathered from two sources. In a note- 
book in which he entered ideas for his 


AA 
One of the finest 


art books 


of our generation” 
Theodore Rousseau 


This magnificent, 
awe-inspiring book is one 

of the greatest tributes ever 
made to man’s creative genius. 
Tt covers, in superb 
reproductions and expert 

text, the whole history of 
painting from the first 
scratches on a cave-wall to the 
sophistication of today, 
describes every school, every 
movement, every ‘“‘ism.” 


The 
Picture History 


of Painting 
H. W. & D. J. JANSON 


503 illustrations, of which 
103 are full page colour 
plates. 13 in. by 10 in. 
Only 34 gns. until 
December 31; 

4 gns. thereafter. 


For free colour prospectus please 
write to the Publishers at 

30 Bloomsbury Street, London, 
W.C.1 
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The Best Gifts 


Yulengor 


The Nomads of Arnhem Land 


By W. S. CHASELING 
21s. net 


This is the story of the daily 
life of Australian Aboriginals, 
probably the most primitive 
of all living men. 

“A remarkably interesting 
book, giving a clear and de- 
tailed version of the life of 
this tribe. Intelligent, bal- 
anced and informative.” 


—Truth. 


Five Hundred Tales 
To Tell Again 


By H. L. GEE 
12s. 6d. net 


A book to read in private or 
quote in public. Here is 
humour. Here are epics and 
anecdotes of famous people 
and ordinary folk. It is the 
public speaker’s vade-mecum, 
and all the 500 stories are told 
as only H. L. Gee can tell 
them. 


Snail And The 


By BARBARA 
WILLARD 


Illustrated by Geoffrey Fletcher 
9s. 6d. net 


“So as to make quite sure, I 
lent this to a ten-year-old, who 
says that she thinks this is 4 
perfectly lovely book. I think 
so, too.”’—Barbara Todd, 
Children’s Hour, B.B.C. 


The Saint and the 
Boy 


By JOHN LEALE 


Illustrated by Sillince 
8s. 6d. net 


If the stories of the saints had 
been written by children, our 
picture of them would often 
be very different. In this col- 
lection of stories, the central 
figure is a saint, and each 
chapter—complete in itself— 
tells such incidents as children 
would be most likely to appre- 
ciate and remember. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35, CITY ROAD, LONDON 
E.C.1 
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The Batsford Book of 


Christmas Carols 


Edited by THE REV. CYRIL TAYLOR 

The Warden of the Royal School of Church 
Music has selected 30 traditional carols which, 
with 16 outstanding colour reproductions, make 
a handsome Christmas album. [5senet. 


Old Inns of London 


LOUIS T. STANLEY 

As entertaining as it is informative, this illus- 
trated guide covers over 100 famous inns—their 
historical background, their architectural devel- 
opment and their more celebrated frequenters. 
24 illustrations. 21s. net. 


The Cotswolds in Colour 
JOHN BLEDLOW 
The gentle Cotswold landscape and its stone 
buildings are faithfully portrayed in 24 colour 
reproductions and sympathetically described in 
the historical introduction and long captions. 


16s, net. 
In a Quiet Land 


JOHN O’DONOGHUE 
V. S. Pritchett has written of this Irish auto- 
biography, ““ Mr. O’Donoghue emerges a com- 
plete writer and he awakens thoughts and feelings 
we had thought forgotten.” 
Book Society Recommendation. 


B:A‘T-S:F-O-R-D 


15s. net. 
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NELSON publish this delightful study of the 


notorious island in the Bay of Naples which brings to 
mind the names of Tiberius, Norman Douglas, Compton 
Mackenzie and Gracie Fields—a survey of Capri from 
ancient times to the middle of the present century. 
33 full-page photographs and six line drawings by 
Letizia Cerio. 18s 


Vhe Masque of Capri 


EDWIN CERIO 


THE FIRST 
ASCENT OF — 
MONT BLANC |— 


PUBLISHED ON THE OCCASION | 
OF THE CENTENARY OF THE 
ALPINE CLUB 


T. Graham Brown and 
Sir Gavin de Beer 


‘Their account is a cross between | — 


an enthralling detective story and | 
a stirring report of adventures in |} 
high altitudes. . . . Plates, some | 
in colour, add to the practical 
value and to the amenity of a 
great story...’ THE TIMES 
Illustrated 70s. net 


HENLEY 
REGATTA 
A HISTORY 
R. D. Burnell 


‘Excellently illustrated and ad- 
mirably indexed, a book to read 
in the winter months and to take 
with you on your next visit to 
Henley...’ ROWING 30s. net 


GEORGINA 
HOGARTH AND 
THE DICKENS 
CIRCLE 


Arthur A. Adrian 
The story of Georgina Hogarth’s 
seventy-five-year devotion to her 


brother-in-law Charles Dickens. 
Illustrated 30s. net 


THE WORLD’S 
CLASSICS 


Henry James: 


Selected Stories 


Chosen with an Introduction by 


GERARD HOPKINS 


VICTORY 
AN ISLAND TALE 
JOSEPH CONRAD 


With an Introduction by 


WILLIAM PLOMER 
Each 8s. 6d. net 
MODERN IRISH 
SHORT STORIES 


Selected with an Introduction by 
FRANK O’CONNOR Ts. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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A Year in the 
Country 


ALISON UTTLEY’S month-by- 


' month account of the sights, 
sounds, smells and stories of the | 


countryside. Illustrated by c. F. 
TUNNICLIFFE, R.A. 18/- 


We Farmed 
a Desert 


E. B. HERIVEL. Turning a 
holding in the parched Chilean 
desert into an oasis. ‘Makes 
excellent reading.”’ HOWARD 
SPRING, Country Life. With 15 
photographs. 20/- 


-Chipperfields’ 
Circus 


PAMELA MACGREGOR- 
MORRIS. The story of ‘“Brit- 
ain’s oldest show people.” 13 
Photographs, one coloured.  25/- 


The Regency 
Road 


N. C. SELWAY. 66 fine colour 
plates reproducing JAMES POL- 
LARD’S coaching. prints. 
descriptive notes, a biographical 
account of Pollard and JAMEs 
LAVER’S important Introduction 
on “The Great Age of Coach- 


ing.” 4 gns. 


Treasure Hunt 


JACQUES HELFT. Racy 
memoirs of an antique dealer, 
crammed with fascinating things 
about buying and selling antiques 
and objets d’art, auction-room 


history, personalities and eccen- | 


trics. 22 photographs. 25/- 


NUTS 


CLAIRE LOEWENFELD. All 
edible nuts and fruits of forest 
trees are described, with their 
uses. 150 delicious recipes from 
many lands. With drawings. 30/- 


Cinquefoil 


MRS. C. F. LEYEL. Herbs to 
quicken the five senses are dealt 
with in this “Culpeper Herbal.” 
Illustrated with 16 collotypes and 
5 engravings. 35/- 


Difficult Dogs 


BARBARA WOODHOUSE. 
Illustrated with 11 photographs. 
10/6 


Your Puppy and 
How to Train 
Him 


H. V. BEAMISH. With 17 
photographs. 12/6 


FAB ERE 


With | 


| 


| 
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novels you find this: “WE, fettered 
together.”” In his will he speaks of 
Georgina Hogarth: “My grateful 
blessing—the best and truest friend 
man ever had.’ He was the lucky 
one. 


A POLICEMAN’S LOT IN 
PALESTINE 


Mr. Geoffrey J. Morton, author of 
Just the Job (Hodder and Stoughton, 
20s.), joined the special police during 
the general strike in 1926 and remained 
a special constable for some time 
thereafter. In 1930 he joined the 
Palestine Police, and he was to see 
service with the Colonial Police there- 
after in Trinidad and Nyasaland, 
where he became Deputy Commis- 
sioner. He is a man who clearly 
believed in his job and enjoyed the 
experiences it brought, even though, 
in Palestine, he lived on the edge of 
death. It is almost habitual now for 
soldiers to regale us with their actions 
and opinions. Policemen seem more 
reticent. It is good that this particu- 
lar policeman has decided to tell us his 
story: it is well worth reading. 

In Trinidad and Nyasaland, 
Mr. Morton hadn’t much to do beyond 
routine work. In Palestine it was 
another matter, and the story of his 


adventures there is swift and stirring. 


The Balfour Declaration had 
created the “national home”’ for the 


| Jews in Palestine, and concerning that 


Mr. Morton writes: “It must have 
seemed a very cheap price indeed to 
pay for the wonderful new explosive 
just invented by Dr. Haim Weiszman 
... but in fact it was to cost hundreds 
of fine British lives, tens of millions of 
pounds in hard cash, and to mean 
virtually the end of British prestige in 
the Middle East.” 

The Palestine Police during the 
last war, when the author’s adven- 
tures reached their peak with his 
shooting of Stern, the leader of the 
Stern Gang, contained English, 
Arab and Jewish members, and he 
speaks highly of the loyalty of the 
Jews and Arabs, who were in constant 


| danger of reprisals from their own . 


Britain's Wild Larder: 


| there was widespread trouble between 


people. As policemen, they had to 
act against Jews and Arabs alike, for 


the two races, while the English were 
the targets for anyone with a gun ora 
bomb. 


BLOWN UP BY A LANDMINE 


Sometimes Mr. Morton was round- 


| ing up arms hidden by Arabs in the 


desert; sometimes tracking down]Jew 
ish conspirators in the towns; and it 
was rarely safe for him to move without 
a bodyguard. The car he was driving 
was blown up by a remote-controlled 
landmine, and he miraculously 
escaped. He learned later that other 
landmines had been placed in the 
cemetery in which, it was thought, he 
would inevitably be buried. These 
mines were intended for the funeral 
cortege. 

That was the sort of life he lived 
month after month, and he would 
have been happier if the political 
action lying behind the police action 
had seemed to him clean. He didn’t 
think it was. Jews convicted of 
crimes that carried a life sentence 
were reprieved, to the great encourage- 
ment of their kind. Pressure, he 
thinks, was applied “in the highest 
possible quarters at home’’; and he is 
convinced that “ political expediency,” 
discriminating between Jew and Arab, 
“Jost us Palestine, lost us the friend- 
ship and respect of the Arab world, 
and brought us nothing in return.” 


REVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING — continued 


Mr. Morton’s experiences in the 
West Indies leave him in doubt con- 
cerning the future of the white races. 
“The coloured races have always had 
numerical superiority, but the white 
have had the education, the science, 
the machines. . . . Now, with our 
assistance, the gap between our tech- 
niques and theirs is fast closing, but 
with all the resources of modern 
medicine available to them, the 
numerical superiority of the coloured 
races is becoming even more marked. 

. In their ascendancy, will they 
proffer to us in practice the hand of 
comradeship and partnership which 
we now extend to them largely only 
in theory?” 

It was worth Mr. Morton’s while 
to write this book, and it is worth 
anyone’s while to read it. 


SENSITIVE GUIDE TO CAVE 
ART 


What with the speleologists, like 
the great Norbert Casteret, who dis- 
cover continents beneath our feet, and 
what with the seekers after Stone Age 
art, we have had of late a_ sur- 
feit of cave books. They can become 
almost tiresome when written by 
specialists; and it is a relief to find 
such a book as Mr. Geoffrey Grigson 
has now written called Painted 
Caves (Phoenix, 30s.), Mr. Grigson lacks 
nothing in scientific knowledge of his 
subject; but to knowledge he adds the 
sensitivity of an artist. He has visited 
cave after cave containing pictures 
He gives us the geological background, 
the picture of the sort of life that was 
probably led by the men who first 
used the caves. He tells us of the 
impact of the pictures on his eye and 
his imagination; and, what no one 
else has ever done, he gives us the 
contemporary life surrounding these 
antique shrines—the climate, the 
birds and the flowers, the inns, the 
tourists who flock to gaze and some- 
times to scribble on the walls; the 
farmers who, in many cases, own the 
caves and store their potatoes in them 
and conduct the tourists round as a 
profitable sideline. We are told of the 
condition of the pictures. Many of 
them are fading, hardly perceptible, 
now that glaring ight and smoke and 
daily traffic have intruded upon what, 
till recently, the convulsions of cen- 
turies had kept concealed. 

This is a splendid book. The 
author comes through as an author 


should; and it is all the time the 
author’s wonder and delight and 
speculation that keep us moving 


enchanted through the bones of know- 
ledge. The caves, the wonders of their 
antiquity and the contemporary 
impact of them have not had a finer 
celebrant. 


o—__—_——_ 

USEFUL handbook for the 

sporting enthusiast is Raymond 
Glendenning and Robert Bateman’s 
Sportsman's Who's Who (Museum 
Press, 16s.). Those interested in sports 
as diverse as cricket and canoe racing, 
show jumping and golf, will find the 
leading British exponents of each 
listed, with brief histories of their 
sporting records and their ambitions 
for the future.” 

Climbers and hill-walkers will find 
much factual information and over 100 
illustrations in Mountaineering in 
Britain, by Ronald W. Clark and 
Edward C. Pyatt (Phoenix House,45s.). 
This book traces the history of the sport 
from the Alpinists of the 19th century, 
through the exploits of such men as 
Owen Glynne Jones in the ’90s, to the 
highly organised and competitive 
climbing of to-day. Many of the 
illustrations show climbers in action. 


by Robert Gibbings 


“The story of a year spent on the 
banks of the Thames . . . his Irish 
wit is never at a loss... the artist and 
writer in him are almost equalled by 
the natural historian.”’ 

—The Times Lit. Supp. 
55 wood engravings and colour frontis- 
piece by the author. 25s. 
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High Arctic 
by Mike Banks 


“The story of two years in Greenland 
as a member of the large British North 
Greenland Expedition of 1952-54... 
he presents a coherent story concisely 
and with the slang and humour of 
a Marine officer.”’—Observer. 

Photographs, colour frontispiece, line 
drawings, and maps. 25s. 


You Can’t Get 


There from Here 
Poems by Ogden Nash 


An entirely new book by the American 
master of humorous verse; and, an 
innovation in Nash books, with appro- 
priate illustrations by Maurice Sendak. 

12s. 6d. 


READY NOW 


British 
Battleships 


by OSCAR PARKES 


A MAGNIFICENT 
VOLUME OF 700 PAGES 
AND OVER 450 PHOTOS 
AND PLANS OF BRITISH 
WARSHIPS AND THEIR 
HISTORY FROM 1860 TO 
THE PRESENT DAY. 


WITH A FOREWORD BY 
EARL MOUNTBATTEN. 


Stx Guineas net. 
SIZE 10 IN. BY 74 IN. 


Anglers’ Fishes 
& Their 


Natural History 
by ERIC TAVERNER 


THE MOST IMPORTANT 
BOOK ON ANGLING 
THAT HAS BEEN PUB- 
LISHED THIS CENBURYe 
WITH COLOUR FPLAGE 
Ae NE DIVO! VeEe Raxosoge 
ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 
PAH OLE sO8S FANE) 
DRAWINGS. 


Thirty-five Shillings net. 


SEELEY SERVICE & CO. 
LTD. 


196 Shaftesbury Avenue 
LONDON 


Exquisite Aristoc stockings— 
in every texture, 
every shade—festively 
packed for Christmas... 
all ready to be given with 


pleasure, received with delight. 


THE ARISTOGRAT OF (uietuaas STOCKINGS 


from 16/11 to as little as 6/11 
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GORDON LOWES 


Write for our booklets on 
“To the Snows’’, “Country Clothes”, “Badminton and Squash” 


Norwegian heavy oiled wool sweaters in navy or black with white 

pattern. Marvellous value at 63/-. Both wear our wool-nylon 

vorlages 6 gns. and Italian Munari boots—his £6.10.0, hers £6.6.0. 
Czech ski 19 gns. complete. 


Well-known Skiers to Advise. 


21-23 Brompton Arcade, Knightsbridge, London, S.W.3 
Phone : KENsington 4494/5/6 Cables: Golow, London 
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W@RIH 


DANS LA NUIT - IMPRUDENCE - REQUETE 
From the better stores, chemists and hairdressers 
PARIS 120 FAUBOURG ST. HONORE LONDON 62 GROSVENOR STREET, W.1 
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FAMILY 
PARTIES 


S the party season approaches the 

. ball and cocktail dresses become 
more romantically inclined, the 

stark little black dresses are relegated to 
the background and the picturesque tradi- 
tion steps into the forefront. For the long 
dresses, pale satins gleam, laces as fine as 
a cobweb are gathered into great drifts of 
skirts or overskirts, organzas are lightly 
traced with silver or gold and the designs 
on brocades are picked out with glittering 
embroidery. This year it is the dress which 
is short in front and fans out on to the 
ground at the back that is the innovation. 
It lends itself to some dramatic treatments. 
Vivid linings to an overskirt show as a 
streak of colour when the wearer dances or 
spreads out the skirts as she sits down. 
Pale sheaths of lace are re-embroidered all 
over with narrow ruched ribbon and an 
occasional sequin, and there are ankle- 
length skirts the fronts of which aie flat; 
a barrel shape is arranged at the back and 
sides by folds that billow out aid are 
caught at the hem. When the over:kirt is 
of velvet it can be quilted so that it is stiff 
enough to stand on its own. Frec uently 


(Below) Evening shirt of beige satin wii’ long 
skirt also in beige satin which has velv>: dots 
of the same shade (Horrockses). A pa = blue 
silk evening gown printed with violets, The 
overskirt is lined with violet affeta 
(Debenham and Freebody) 


The rider’s party dress is frilled white nylon net tied with a holly- 

berry red ribbon at the waist. It is flare-proof. The donkey gives a 

hee-haw. The car is controlled by a battery (Marshall and Snelgrove). 

The satin cocktail dress with wide pleated skirt and narrow fichu is in 
olive green (Susan Small) 


(Below) Wide gold bracelet rigid and chased; the ridged design in 
the middle is flexible and the one on the right is cut in diamond- 
shaped facets (J. W. Benson) 


Photographs by CounTRY LIFE Studio 


this type of overskirt can be detached so that one has two 
dresses, one straight and short and the other more formal. 
Colours as strong as they can be replace the less definite 
among the cocktail separates that are made from stiff satin or 
velvet. The shape of the skirts differs radically from the sym- 
metrical bell of the past few seasons. There is movement either 
in front or at the back. Folds set into the waist in front curve 
out either side and then converge again slightly to the hem. 
Then the back will be straight. When the movement is in 
reverse, the front will be moulded and the back fan out by 
either a deep box pleat set into the waist and widening to the 
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(Right) A dress for a two-year-old is of shell pink organdie 
with scallops of narrow white Valenciennes lace (Fortnum and 
Mason). The teenager wears a ballet-length dress of white 
organdie embroidered with green and red sprigs cut with a 
three-tiered skirt and wide fichu (Marshall and Snelgrove) 


A pale blue nylon marquisette embroidered with 
white flower-heads and open dots for a school 
girl. The skirt is ballet length (Harrods) 


(Right) A gold cigarette case of basket weave 
with a diamond clasp (Boucheron) 


hem, or by a loose wide panel of the fabric 
hanging in soft folds from the waist. The 
lighter fabrics are intricately gauged all 
over and laid over a taffeta foundation, 
often making a balloon or melon shape. 

In the Miss Worth collection there is 
a slipper satin outfit in vivid coral pink with 
a dramatic gored skirt that wraps across in 
front and buttons on a diagonal line from 
waist to hem. With it goes a matching 
swathed and strapless bodice. A narrow satin skirt sewn 
all over with tiny bows of ribbon is chic with a plain bodice. 


HE short evening dress looks its most formal as a satin sheath 
lightly embroidered all over with strass. A pale gold satin at 
FBortnum and Mason’s has an occasional horizontal bar of rhine- 


stones with a pink rose the size of a farthing, and this makes a 


slight flicker as the wearer moves; with it goes a long stole of gold 
satin. Faille coats with wide collars falling away from the throat 
are made in mushroom and black, as well as emerald and rose. 
A most sophisticated Dior dress is short and tight and has a wing 
of draping caught across the front of the skirt on to the left hip, 
and it is lined throughout and strapless. The young girls have 
their own styles for similar ensembles. Velvet coats in jewel 
colours with padded linings button from a neat turndown collar 
to the hem and the dresses in pale brocades or taffetas are made 
with fullish skirts gathered each side into a panniered effect. The 
bodices are shaped into oval or scoop necklines and have broad 
shoulder straps or a flat fichu that just slips off the shoulders. 
A rose or amber-coloured coat over a paler taffeta or brocade 
makes a charming and very useful evening outfit for a young girl. 

The cocktail hat is as popular as ever, and the small cut-out 
shapes that rest on top of the head and fit over the hair have 
returned. Caps made from narrow bands of embroidered satin or 


velvet or small feathers are crossed or looped into a | 
wreath or snood effect. It is the irregularity of the | 
outline that makes them so flattering Madame 
Vernier shows one made from two narrow bands of 
tiny white feathers that cross over the ears and slip 
over the hair. On top there is a small flat crown of 
black velvet. An exotic affair of white bird of 
paradise plumes has the feathers falling over the 
hair from a coronet of white jewelled satin. Another 
tiny hat composed of black velvet loops has a pink 
rose standing up in themiddle. The loops curve to 
take the shape of the head and the rose is raised on 
a stalk. 

Children’s styles are more _ conservative. 
Colours are certainly stronger and there are far 
fewer long party dresses, but the sashes and fichus 
of the story-book tradition are still the popular 
shapes. Nylon and Terylene 
have made the frilled dress a 
practical proposition. The 
small dresses entirely made 
of pleated net are certainly 
enchanting, while stiffened 
petticoats are an absolute 
necessity and the more the 
better seems to be the ver- 
dict. White with either scar- 
let or forget-me-not blue 
ribbons is the leading scheme, 
though some of the flower 
tinted organdies with faint 
all-over traced patterns in 
white are proving very 
popular. 

For schoolgirls the light 
fabrics are frequently em- 
broidered and the neckline is 
cut out to a scoop or oval. 
Narrow-gauged bands circle 
the skirts at intervals. Vel- 
vet dresses with flounced 
hemlines and oval necklines 
tie with a bow on each 
shoulder. Wide tiered skirts 
in nylon organza lightly em- 
broidered round the tier edges 


A hand-made and delicately worked heather spray are again favoured by the 


brocch of gold and pearls (Hamilton and 
Inches) 


older schoolgirl. 
P. Joyce REYNOLDS. 


A petrol lighter with a new 
swivel base for easier filling, an 
easy flint loader and a new 
type of movable snuffer to 
prevent evaporation (Ronson) 


London’s most 
fascinating shop ... 


... presents a fabulous 
collection of inspired 
gifts, many of them under 
two guincas. 

Criss the Cress Hog in 
porous terra cotta for 
growing cress all the year 
round. Boxed complete 
with seeds. 12/6 Post 1/6 


Chic 


The General Trading Co 
(Mayfair) Ltd. 

1-5 Grantham Place, Park Lane, 
(Piccadilly end) W1 
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The same fine quality 
Havana wrappers are used 
for both brands of cigars. 


A flip-up telephone file which is operated by a spring 
when the letter keys are pressed (Jenners, of Edinburgh) 


(Left) Bottles shaped like cocktail shakers and containing 

Prince Gourielli’s Eau de Cologne and tonic hair groom for 

men (Helena Rubinstein). In the chest are tale and after- 
shave stick perfumed with Tweed (Lentheric) 


(Right) A red and white check plastic travelling case for 

drinks. There are compartments for bottles, four glasses 

and sandwich-box. It has a plain white handle and 
fasteners (Fortnum and Mason) 


(Continued on page 1293) 


A camel-coloured wool and mohair dressing-gown that has large 
pockets and turn-back cuffs. The pure silk cravat in the neck is 
in a Paisley design. Black and white dog-tooth check backed 
with plain scarlet makes the thick pure wool travelling rug, 


which is size 54 ins. by 72 ins. (Jaeger) 
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Increased supplies of the 
celebrated ‘“‘Grouse"’ 
Scotch Whisky are again available— 
to the delight of connoisseurs. This 
truly superlative Scotch has been well- 
known and esteemed for over 150 years. 
... To make sure of your personal sup- 
plies, or in case of difficulty, please 
order direct. A cheque for £22 10s. 
brings a case of one dozen bottles, 
carriage paid, to your home. 


GROUSE™WHISKY 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., Perth, Scotland 


Blenders of the Famous “‘ Grouse” Scotch 
Whisky since 1800. 


Importers of the popular “ Pintail”’ Sherry. 


19:57, 
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Gorgeous, glorious peppermint creams. Lines of them. 


Layers of them. All deep in dessert chocolate. All fresh 
from the people who know exactly what chocolate 
peppermint creams should taste like. 

And make them just like that. 

These are made for connoisseurs. For true devotees. 
They are, beyond doubt, the finest chocolate 
peppermint creams you can buy. 


And, quite unmistakably, by Tobler. 
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For travellers and picnics: a pig- : 

skin case that holds four large or 

six smaller nickle-plated tumblers 
(Debenham and Freebody) 


| ies 
Cussons 


r1a 
Leather 


Cussons Imperial Leather is 
the choice of men of fame and men of 
promise. It is the choice of men 
of good taste. 


having Stick 


In plastic case 2|- 
In carton 1/3 
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Presents for Men 


(continued) 


For the connoisseur: a black pin 
seal cigar case with four com- 
partments (Dunhill) 


(Left) A “Good Luck” bottle- 

opener of silver metal inscribed 

with toasts in many languages 
Hamptons) 


(Left) A beautifully made silver-plated warming stand 
for a brandy glass. There is a wick atiached (Asprey) 


A combined copper ice chopper and corkscrew. The 
corkscrew is concealed in the! ong handle, which slips out 
of the hatchet end (Harrods) 


(Below) A brightly coloured plaid travelling rug that fits 

neatly into a matching inflatable cushion. The soft scarlet 

leather slippers have a matching shoe-shaped leather 
container (Harrods) 


(REGISTEREO TRADE MARK) 


SANDEMAN 
SCOTCH 
WHISKY 


Blended in Edinburgh from 


specially selected fine whiskies 


under the same family pro- 


prietorship since 1790. 


SANDEMAN & SONS LTD 
25 & 27 Forth Street, 
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Signed in full and dated 1677 M. HONDECOETER | (1636-1 695) 
HAWKS ATTACKING DUCK ON A LAKE 


Now on show in our Exhibition of Recently Acquired Pictures by Old Masters. 


: THOS. AGNEW & SONS LTD. 
43 OLD BOND STREET and 3 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: RESEMBLE, LONDON Telephone : HYDe Park 9188 and 9189 


JOHN BELL «f ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. uv i ‘| IOMAS i [ IM] E Y I TD. 
The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


An interesting and unusual Antique > 

Sheraton Mahogany Tallboy Chest 3s BURY STREET, ST. JAMES Ss LONDON, S.W.1 
with finely shaped bow front. Width 

46 inches, extreme height 6 feet 

2 inches, depth at centre 19 inches. 


Period circa 1790. WHITEHALL 4732 


Canvas 74 x 118 inches. 


An Antique Georgian Mahogany Wine 
Cellarette with loose metal liner, 
Extreme length 36 inches, depth 


24 inches, height 174 inches. Period 
circa 1810, 


Se 


oe — Ps A PAIR OF GEORGE II SILVER SAUCEBOATS 
BRID GE STRE ET By PHILIP BRUGIER, LONDON, 1742. 


Telephone: 24828, Telegrams & Cables «« Antiques,” Aberdeen. 


